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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE AMERICAN EDITION 



Mr. Westcott, the author of the Tolume which the American 
publishers have here reprinted, was formerly a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and is now one of the Masters in Harrow 
School. He enjoys a high reputation in his own country as a 
scholar and a theologian, and is held to be a writer of acknowledged 
t-^ authority on the subjects which he has brought within the circle 

■a: of his studies. His work on the Canon of the New Testament is 

^ well known, on this side of the Atlantic as well as abroad, as a 

performance of great learning and ability. Some of the more 
elaborate articles in Dr. Smith's Dictionary of the Bible are from 
his pen. This Introduction to the Study of the Gospels^ his latest 
work, was published during the last year, and has been received 
with marked favor in England. Competent judges in this country 
who have examined the treatise agree in their estimate of its 
value to the cause of sacred learning. It was found that different 
persons were so much impressed with its merit and its adaptation 
to meet a palpable want of the times, that they had been led, 
without concert with each other, to adopt measures to reissue the 
volume here, and thus render it more accessible to the American 
public. 

Perhaps I cannot better accomplish the object of these introduc- 
tory words, than by alluding briefly to some of the characteristics 
of the work which deserve attention. It must be an imperfect 

1* 



VI INTRODUCTION. 

sketch; for a careful study of the treatise itself is necessary to 
give the reader any idea of its character that would be just to 
the author. 

In all ages of the church the Grospels, which describe the life and 
record the teachings of the Saviour, have been regarded by believers 
as the primary source of their faith and hopes, and by skeptics as 
the ground on which they could most effectually assail the claims 
of Christianity and of the sacred writings to a divine origin. The 
peculiar character of the Gospel narratives, as separate and inde- 
pendent histories, has enabled objectors to compare them with 
each other, and to point out variations which they allege to be 
contradictory, and hence subversive of the historical credibility of 
the Evangelists. Porphyry in the third century had already taken 
the position, in this respect, which Strauss and his followers occupy 
at the present day. It must be confessed that the friends of the 
truth have oflen set forth views of the Gospels as historical com- 
positions, have prescribed to the writers of them an order of nar- 
ration, and made them subject to assumed laws of inspiration, with 
which it is not easy to reconcile the facts of the case ; and oppo- 
nents have thus been able to show that, according to such standards 
of judgment, the Gospels do not answer to the character which is 
claimed for them. No small degree of ignorance respecting what 
the Evangelists have done and proposed to do, as ascertained from 
the actual contents and structure of the histories, has been shown 
on both sides of this controversy. The chief object of the present 
work is to present to us the results of a critical and comprehensive 
examination of the Gospels, for the purpose of settling the princi- 
ples which distinguish them from other writings, the points of agree- 
ment and disagreement which exist between them, the plan on 
which they are composed, the peculiar traits of the several writers 
as individuals, their diverse training, mental habits, differences of 
style ; and thus, by means of the apparent contrariety itself, estab- 
lishing their character of essential unity, and of harmony both 
with the truth and with one another. Such a vindication of these 
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Scriptures is essential to their authority as truthful records, and 
preliminary, therefore, to a proper use of them as a source of 
religious instruction and discipline. Hence it will be seen with 
what significant propriety this book, which is founded to such an 
extent on a study of the Gospels, has been entitled an *^ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Gospels.*' 

But the accomplishment of this more immediate object requires 
the author to introduce other related topics of great importance 
in the study of the New Testament. The Saviour performed his 
earthly work among the Jews ; and the system of truth which his 
teachings perfected passed through the Jewish mind to the rest 
of the human family. It becomes, therefore, an interesting inquiry 
what was the process of intellectual and moral education which 
adapted this remarkable people to be the instructors of mankind ; 
and, in order to comprehend fully the scheme of revelation, we 
must view the inspired writers in their connection with the manifold 
national influences which wrought out the Jewish type of faith and 
character, as it appeared at length in its completed form in the first 
promulgators of Christianity. The chapter on the Preparation for 
the Gospel is designed to supply this information. It enables us to 
see how God from the first had been arranging all the antecedents 
of the chosen race, to fit them to be the medium through which 
his final and highest revelations of truth 'were to be made to Jews 
and Gentiles. It is shown that the bondage in Egypt, the Assyrian 
captivity, the Persian rule, the Maccabaean dynasty, the contact 
with Greeks and Romans, as well as the numerous changes which 
took place in the inner life of the nation, all served to bring forward 
*Hhe fulness of the times,*' and to discipline the people for the 
advent of Christ. The development of this train of thought will 
be found to be original and instructive. The section on the Jewish 
Idea of the Messiah, as presented in the Bible and other writings, 
is an admirable summary of the most reliable results of the re- 
searches of scholars on this subject, so vitally connected with the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. The account of the Apocryphal 
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Gospels'ia necessarily brief; but furnishes ample means for answer- 
ing the important questions which arise out of the known existence 
of such Gospels, for which some in early times claimed a high place 
as a source of traditionary and supplementary knowledge respect- 
ing the Saviour's history. Though the author's plan does not 
require a formal exegesis of extended portions of the text, the 
reader will meet here with the exposition of many single passages, 
and with forms of translation which show the hand of a master in 
philology. The distribution of the miracles and parables of our 
Lord into different classes according to the moral ends or the 
aspects of religious truth which they were designed to confirm or 
illustrate, evinces a rare power of analysis, and will be useful to 
the preacher for homiletic purposes. 

It is an important feature of the work, that, though it is intended 
specially to refute the form of skepticism represented, for example, 
by Strauss in Grermany, and by Theodore Parker in this country, 
it is not directly polemic in its character, but treats of facts and 
discusses principles which render the argument appropriate to 
all times and places. The author seeks to accomplish his object 
by a negative process rather than a positive, by instruction and not 
by controversy. He is not so anxious to overwhelm the error, as 
to remove the ignorance and correct the misstatements out of which 
the error has arisen. 

A work so distinguished by its ample learning, its thorough criti- 
cism, its calm and philosophical spirit, its vigorous and polished 
style, must challenge the respect of every class of readers, whatever 
may be their claims as scholars or their particular belief on the 
subjects here brought under review. At the same time, it is grat- 
ifying to see the evidence everywhere apparent of the author's 
convictions as a devout Christian, and a firm believer in the author- 
ity and inspiration of the Sacred Word. A tone of hearty con- 
fidence in the Scriptures, as true and the source of truth, pervades 
the work. Though the discussions are necessarily critical in their 
character, and afford but little room for the direct exhibition of 
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personal feeling, they show at every step the unobtrusive influence 
of an earnest faith, and a desire, as the predominant aim, to con- 
vince the understanding for the sake of the conscience and the 
heart 

The writer's experience as a teacher of biblical exegesis has 
led him to think, that there is no portion of the New Testament 
on which it is so difficult to give to the instruction imparted a 
character of unity and completeness, as the Grospels. The subject 
has, no doubt, its intrinsic difficulties, which no labor can wholly 
overcome. The time usually devoted to this part of the course 
of study is and must be disproportionate to the amount of work to 
be performed. It is possible to read and compare the different 
narratives only in some of the more important sections. Very 
few are able, in such a rapid survey of the ground, to lay up in 
their minds a connected view of the events of the Saviour's life. 
The impression of his character as unfolded in his works is liable 
to be indistinct and confused. Numberless questions respecting 
the plan of the Evangelists and the mode of reconciling them with 
each other have been thrust on the student, of which he has ob- 
tained no adequate solution. The use of the "Harmony," so 
called, may have thrown light upon many passages ; but it will not 
be strange if it has disclosed almost as many perplexities as it has 
served to clear up. Every teacher must feel that a chief obstacle 
in the way of greater success here has been the want of suitable 
manuals or text-books of instruction, to be placed in the hands of 
students as an accompaniment of the ordinary lectures and oral 
teaching. We are confident that this work of Mr. Westcott will 
do much to supply this deficiency. It will not be amiss to say, that 
we welcome as another important aid of this nature the recently 
published " Lectures on the Life of Christ," by Professor Ellicott.^ 
Such additions to our means of critical study invest the writings 

1 HiSTOBICAL LeCTUBSS OV THE LiFB OF OUR LORD JeSUS ChRIST. With 

Notes, Critical, Historical, and Explanatory. By C. J. Ellicott, B. D. Boston : 
Gottld and Lincoln. 1861. 
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of the Evangelists with new interest, and place the student of the 
Bible in a new condition for the useful and the more nearly ex- 
haustive study of these first sources of Christian truth.^ 

The work has been reprinted in strict conformity with the Eng- 
lish edition, except a few changes in the mode of designating the 
divisions, which consistency of plan and distinctness seemed to 
require. Pains have been taken to secure accuracy in the nu- 
merous proper names, titles of books, extracts from foreign lan- 
guages, and similar details, so important in a learned treatise of 
this character. Mr. Westcott, who has been consulted in reference 
to the republication here, has forwarded some additions and cor- 
rections, which have been inserted in accordance with his wishes ; 
and in this respect it may be claimed that this edition has some 
superiority to the original English edition. 

It is a matter of gratitude that such a book has been written. It 
is hoped that it will receive the attention from theological teachers, 
theological students, clergymen, and thoughtful readers of every 
class, to which its claims entitle it. The writer believes that many 
will join their prayers with his that God would be pleased to bless 
this endeavor to " convince gainsayers," and to lead believers to a 
larger measure of the " full assurance of faith and understanding '* 
in the word and work of the Divine Redeemer. 

1 The object here is not criticisin, and this general commendation will not be 
understood to imply an assent to all the yiews and principles which the emi- 
nent writers referred to entertain. 

H. B. H. 

Nkwton Centre, Apbil, 1861. 
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In the present work I have endeavored to define and fill 
up the outline which I sketched in " The .Elements op the 
Gospel Harmony," published in 1851. The kindness with 
which that Essay was received encouraged me to work on 
with patience within the limits which I had marked out, in 
the hope that I might justify in some degree the friendly 
welcome of my critics. The experience of nine years has 
made me feel how much there was to remodel and correct 
and explain in the first rough draught, so that I have 
retained scarcely a paragraph in the form in which it was 
originally written. 

The title of the book will e*xplain the chief aim which I 
have had in view. It is intended to be an Introduction to 
the Study of the Gospels. I have therefore confined myself 
in many cases to the mere indication of lines of 'thought and 
inquiry, from the conviction that truth is felt to be more 
precious in proportion as it is opened to us by our own work. 
From this cause a combination of references to passages of 



1 A few sentences have been dropped here from the Prefaces in the Engli&h 
edition, inasmuch as they relate chiefly to local or personal explanations. 
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Scripture often stands for the argument which it suggests, and 
claims are made upon the reader's attention which would be 
unreasonable if he were not regarded as a fellow-student with 
the writer. For the same reason I have carefully avoided the 
multiplication of references, confining myself to the acknowl- 
edgment of personal debts or to the indication of sources of 
further information. 

My chief object has been to show that there is a true mean 
between the idea of a formal harmonization of the Gospels 
and the abandonment of their absolute truth. It was cer- 
tainly an error of the earlier Harmonists that they endeavored 
to fit together the mere facts of the Gospels by mechanical 
ingenuity ; but it is surely no less an error, in modem (critics, 
that they hold the perfect truthfulness of Scripture as a 
matter of secondary moment. The more carefully we study 
the details of the Bible, the more fully shall we realize their 
importance ; and daily experience can furnish parallels to 
the most intricate conjectures of commentators, who were 
wrong only so far as they attempted to determine the exact 
solution of a difficulty, when they should have been contented 
to wait in patience for a fuller knowledge. 

Again : it must have occurred to every student of the Gos- 
pels that it cannot be sufficient to consider them separately. 
We must notice their mutual relations and constructive force. 
We must collect all their teaching into a great spiritual whole, 
and not rest satisfied with forming out of them an accurate, 
or even a plausible history. The general schemes which I 
have attempted to give of the miracles and parables will 
probably be so far satisfactory as to direct some attention to 
the wonderful harmonies which yet lie beneath the simplicity 
of Scripture. 
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Once again : it seems to be a general opinion that the Bible 
and the Church — Scripture and Tradition — are antithetical 
in some other way than as uniting to form the foundation of 
Christianity. I trust that the history of Inspiration which 
I have appended to this Essay may serve, in some measure, 
to remove an error which endangers the very existence of 
all Christian Communions. 

The quotations which occur from time to time, I need 
hardly say, are derived from the original sources ; and I 
trust that I have carefully acknowledged my obligations to 
others. In the history of Inspiration I could have wished 
to have found more trustworthy guides. Rosenmiiller and 
Sonntag are partial and inexact, and Hagenbach is neces- 
sarily meagre. Every one, however, who has paid any atten- 
tion to Patristic literature, will heartily acknowledge the deep 
debt of gratitude which he owes to the Benedictines of St. 
Maur. 

In a subject which involves so vast a literature much must ' 
have been overlooked ; but I have made it a point at least to 
study the researches of the great writers, and consciously to 
neglect none. My obligations to the leaders of the extreme 
German schools are very considerable, though I can rarely 
accept any of their conclusions. But criticism even without 
reverence may lay open mysteries for devout study. 

On one question *alone I have endeavored to preserve a 
complete independence. With one exception I have carefully 
abstained from reading anything which has been written on 
the subject of Inspiration since my first Essay was published. 
It seemed to me that it might be a more useful task to offer 
the simple result of personal thought and conviction than to 
attempt within narrow limits to discuss a subject which is 

2 
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really infinite. At times independence is not dearly pur- 
chased by isolation ; and one who speaks directly from his 
own heart on the highest truths, may suggest, even by the 
most imperfect utterance, something fresh or serviceable. 
Above all things, in this and other points of controversy, we 
cannot remind ourselves too often that arguments are strong 
only as they are true, and that truth is itself the fullest con- 
futation of error. 

How impossible it is to avoid errors in travelling over so 
wide a field, those will best know who have labored in it ; 
and those who detect most easily the errors, from which I 
cannot hope to be free, will, I believe, be most ready to par- 
don them. But besides the fear of errors in detail, there is 
another consideration which must be deeply felt by every one 
who writes on Holy Scripture. The infinite greatness of the 
subject imparts an influence for good or for evil to all that 
bears upon it. The " winged word " leaves its trace, though 
the first effect may be, in the old Hebrew image, transient as 
the shadow of a flying bird. Yet I would humbly pray that 
by His blessing, who is perfect Wisdom and perfect Light, 
what has been written with candor and reverence may con- 
tribute, however little, to further the cause of Truth and 
Faith, the twin messengers of earth and heaven. In His 

HAND ARE BOTH WE AND OUR WORDS. 

B. F. W. 

Harrow, Lent, 18G9 
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STUDY OF THE GOSPELS, 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

INSPIRATION. COMPLETENESS, AND INTERPRETATION OF 

SCRIPTURE. 

"Eouctv 6 riiy'*lpiy Sa6fi(urros %Kyovov ^<ras od kokus y^vtaXoytiy, 

Plato. 

Evert one who has paid any attention to the history 
of the Church must have felt the want of a 
clear and comprehensive view of the mutual o/^^^i!T^ 
relations and influences of speculation and ^^T^ xtS^ 
religion, as they have been gradually un- in ortier to estimate 
folded by reason and revelation. In The- 
ology and Philosophy we insensibly leave the positions 
of our Fathers, and rarely examine the origin and primary 
import of the doctrines which we have inherited or ab- 
jured. Words and formulas survive as silent witnesses or 
accusers, but we do not interrogate or heed them. Still 
it would be a noble and worthy task to determine the 
meeting-points and common advances of faith and science, 
and to discover how far each has been modified by the 
other, either in combination or in conflict. 
We miffht then follow the progress of man's **t ^'^'^*«'*'* *'*- 
material and spiritual life, from the begin- 
ning to the end of the Bible, from the mysteries of the 
Creation and the Fall to the dark foreshadowing of the 
final consummation of the world in the last chapters of 
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the Apocalypse. We might be able to mark the rise and 
growth of eiTor, as well as its full and fatal development, 
and to learn under what guise of truth it gained accept- 
ance among men. We might see how far the expression 
of the doctrine of the Church was re-shaped to meet the 
requirements of successive ages, and how far the language 
of its formularies was suggested by the opinions of the 
times in which they were composed. 

Nor is this all : we might find in philosophy not only 
the handmaid, but also the herald of revelation. We 

might trace in the writings of the heathen 
^ "*"'*^ "*** world the tendency of man's spontaneous 

impulses, and the limits of his innate pow- 
ers. We might compare the natural view of our destiny 
in Plato or Aristotle with its fulfilment in the Gospel. 
We might be taught by them to value the privileges of a 
divine law, and a definite covenant, when they tell us, in 
the language of doubt and dependence, that there is some- 
thing infinitely greater for which our mind still longs at 
the moment of its noblest triumphs; that the wants which 
modern skepticism would deny are real and enduring ; 
that the doctrines which Natural Religion has assumed 
are not the proper heritage of thought ; that the crowning 
mystery of the Incarnation is an idea as true to reason as 
it is welcome to the heart. 

Yet more, by such a view of the scheme of revelation 
we should be able to fix the source of the special objec- 
. tions which are brought against it, and to 
pecta of divine determine their proper relation to the whole. 
"* Men are always inclined to exaggerate the 

importance of a conflict in which they are themselves 
engaged, and to judge of everything as it affects their own 
position. A general change in the religious character of 
an age often leads to the disregard of some element, or 
the abandonment of some outwork, which is really essen- 
tial to the perfection and integrity of revealed religion.^ 

1 €£ an eloquent article by Qninet in the lietnie des deux Mondes, 1888. 
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And if it be the first duty of an impartial student to esti- 
mate the exact force of his personal bias, that he may 
eliminate its influence before he determines a result, it is 
no less important for those who would judge rightly of 
the absolute value of current opinions to consider how 
much they owe to the characteristics of the present age, 
before they are assigned to their proper place as fresh 
steps in the progressive development of human wisdom. 

During the last two centuries, to speak generally, there 
has been a steady advance from one extreme in philoso- 
phy to the other, — from naturalism to tran- 

* " , The general ^ect 

Bcendentalism, — and the successive assaults o/theeouneqfmo^ 
on Christianity have exhibited a correspond- 
ing change. Religion and metaphysics are now contem- 
plated from within, and not from without : the world has 
been absorbed in man. In spite of partial reactions, the 
idea of the society, whether in the State or in the Church, 
has yielded to that of the individual ; and whatever may 
be thought of the true precedence and relation of the 
two, it is evident that theology cannot have been unaf- 
fected by the new point of sight from which it is contem- 
plated. Those who press the claims of the individual to 
the utmost, find in Christianity itself a sys- 

t'T-i n on the popular view 

tem of necessary truth, independent of any <irchrisnanuy,<md 
Gospel histories, and unsupported by any ''"^*" ^ 
true redemption. They abandon the "letter" to secure the 
"spirit," and in exchange for the mysteries of our faith they 
offer us a law without types, a theocracy without prophe- 
cies, a Gospel without miracles, a cluster of definite wants 
with no reality to supply them ; for the mythic and critical 
theories, Jis if in bitter irony, concede every craving which 
the Gospel satisfies, and only account for the wide spread 
of orthodox error by the intensity of man's need. Chris- 
tian apologists have exhibited the influence of the same 
change. They have been naturally led to connect the 
teaching of revelation with the instincts of man, and to 
show that even the mysteries of faith have some analogy 

3* 
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with natural feeling or action. Meanwhile the power of 
Christianity, as embodied in a permanent society, — the 
depository and witness of the truth, — has grown less, 
and so it is now a common thing to depreciate the out- 
ward evidences of religion, which are not, however, essen- 
tially the less important because they appear inconclusive 
to some minds. Upon the widest view, history perhaps 
offers the fullest and most philosophical proof of the claims 
of Christianity; but however this may be, historical evi- 
dence necessarily demands attention even where it cannot 
convince ; and as aforetime many who did not believe for 
Jesus' words, believed for His very works* sake, so still the 
external array of Christian evidences may kindle the true 
inner faith, and in turn reflect its glory. 

The doctrine of Holy Scripture is specially liable to the 
influence of this transition from an objective 

on the doctrine of , , , . 

jfoifj scnpture « to a subjectivc philosophy. The Written 

"Word, by its manifold relations to the action 
of Providence, and the growth of Christian society, no less 
than by its combination of Divine and human elements, 
offers points of contact with every system, and furnishes 
infinite materials for speculation. A variety of questions 
arise at the outset of all intelligent study of the Bible which 
involve the solution of some of the most difficult prob- 
lems of mental or critical science, and which consequently 
receive answers in accordance with the existing forms of 
thought. In what sense, it may be asked, is a writing of 

man God's message? How can we be rea- 

I. iMpvratuin, *^ 

ji. K:ompieteneM. souably assurcd that the record is exact and 

///. Biterpretation, t n -r t ^ 

complete r In what way are the ordinary 
rules of criticism affected by the subject matter to which 
they are applied? It is evidently impossible to discuss 
such questions at present in detail : probably they do not 
admit of any abstract discussion ; but it may be allowable 
to suggest some general principles affecting the Inspira- 
tion, the Completeness, and the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture which may serve to open an approach to the 
study of it. 
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When the first act of the Reformation was closed, and 
the great men had passed away whose pres- 
ence seemed to supply the strength which o/s^j!^^*^ 
was found before in the recognition of the 
one living Body of Christ, their followers invested the 
Bible as a whole with all the attributes of 
mechanical infallibility which the Romanists twee^ the vcUvum^ 
had claimed for the Church. Pressed by the ^ 
necessities of their position, the disciples of Calvin were 
contented to maintain the direct and supernatural action 
of a guiding power on the very words of the inspired 
writer, without any regard to his personal or national posi- 
tion. Every part of Scripture was held .to be not only 
pregnant with instruction, but with instruction of the same 
kind, and in the same sense. Nor could it be otherwise, 
while men considered the Divine agency of Inspiration as 
acting externally, and not internally, as acting on man, 
and not through man. The idea of a vital energy was 
thus lost in that of a passive state, and growth was reduced 
to existence; for what is highest in a purely spiritual 
world becomes lowest in the complex and limited life of 
man. The rude but sincere violence of fanaticism, and the 
rapid advance of physical science, did much to shake this 
arbitrary theory ; and those who were captivated by the 
first vigorous achievements of historical criticism and men- 
tal analysis hastened to the other extreme. The Bible, 
they said^ is merely the book of the legends 
of the Hebrews, which will yield to the skil- 2^«*^<^'*« 
ful inquirer their residuum of truth, like those 
of the Greeks and Romans. Inspiration is but another 
tiame for that poetic faculty which embodies whatever is 
of ty[)ical and permanent import in things around, and 
invests with a lasting form the transitory growths of time. 

It is easy to state the fatal objections 
which a candid reader of Scripture must feel tumt to the oioec- 
to both these views ; and in a general sense 
it is not less easy to show how the partial forms of truth. 
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in virtue of which they gained acceptance, may be harmo- 
niously combined. The purely organic theory of Inspira- 
tion rests on no Scriptural authority, and, if we except a 
few ambiguous metaphors, is supported by no historical 
testimony. It is at variance with the whole form and 
fashion of the Bible, and is destructive of all that is holiest 
in man and highest in religion, which seeks the coordinate 
elevation of all our faculties, and not the destruction of 
any one of them. If we look exclusively at the objective 
side of inspiration, the prophet becomes a mere soulless 
machine, mechanically answering the force which moves 
it, the pen and not the penman of the Holy Spirit. He 
ceases to be a man while he is affected by the frenzy 
{/xavia) of the heathen seerSj^ and in a momentary influence 

gives up his whole spiritual growth. But, on 
«rf^^u|€^«>nef ^jjg other hand, if we regard inspiration only 

subjectively, we lose all sense of a fresh and 
living connection of the propliet with God. He remains 
indeed a man, but he is nothing more. He appears only 
to develop naturally a germ of truth which lies within 
him, and to draw no new supplies of grace and wisdom 
from without. There is no reunion of the divine and 
human in his soul on which a Church may rest its faith. 
He may deduce, interpret, combine truth, but in the ab- 
sence of a creative power he is deficient in that which an 
instinct of our being declares to be the essential attribute 



1 Cf. Plat Phaedr. 248 d. It will be of " ecstaay " in Scriptural records, cf. 

seen from his position in the scale that p. 12, n. 1. 

the prophet is regarded as one in Plato's idea of a possible inspiration 
whom all human powers are neutral- is interesting: cf. Phted. 86 d; Phaedr. 
ized. Tim. 71 e, oudels ftfvovs ^tpdir- 244 a ; 266 b ; and in reference to ora- 
T€TOi fiayrLicris 4y^4ov Kot iiKv^ouSy cles [Ion], 534 c; lim. 71 d. In the 
AAA* '^ Kodr* Sirvov , , , fj 5iA v6<T0v fj passage which I have taken as a motto 
Bid Tiva ivbovaiQfffihv napaWd^as, (Theaet. 155 D), he has expressed admi- 
This idea of an ** Ecstasy " was applied rably the true relation of wonder to 
to the Prophets by the Alexandrian wisdom, faith to philosophy. The anal- 
Jews, and adopted by the Montanists, ogy is more striking when we call to 
but rejected by the Catholic Church, mind the office of Iris — lp», ctpw, 
Cf. App. A, $ 2. As to the occurrence ^Ipts, the messenger. 
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of the highest teacher.* Such a theory remov5 
divine in our faith, and destroys the title-deeds of the 
Church's inheritance. It is opposed to the universal tenor 
of Scripture and tradition, and leaves our wants unsatisfied 
and our doubts unanswered by God. If it be true, man is 
after all alone in the world, abandoned to the blind issues 
of fate or reason or circumstance. His teachers are merely 
his fellow-men, and their words claim his hearing only so far 
as they find a response in a heart already influenced by 
personal and social life. And who then* shall answer him 
that their promises are more than echoes of his own crav- 
ings ; and that the ready acceptance which their doctrine 
has found is anything but a natural expression of the wants 
atid wishes of men ? 

Happily, however, we are not confined to the two ex- 
treme theories: the elements of truth on 
which they are respectively based are oppo- cf gaimng a true 
Site mdeed, but not contrary. If we com- 
bine the outward and the inward — God and man — the 
moving power and the living instrument — we have a 
great and noble doctrine, to which our inmost nature bears 
its witness. We have a Bible competent to calm our 
doubts, and able to speak to our weakness. It then be- 
comes, not an utterance in strange tongues, but in the 
words of wisdom and knowledge. It is authoritative, for 
it is the voice of God ; it is intelligible, for it is in the 
language of men. 

The possibility of such a combination seems to follow 
directly from a consideration of the nature 

/. T • a' j .Li- /s *» respect to the 

and lorm oi Inspiration ; and the same renec- teacher and the 
tions which establish a necessary connection *^^**' ' 
between inspired thoughts and inspired words, point out 
the natural transition from the notion of an inspired 



^ TLotriT'tis. Cf. Plat. Conv. 205 O. Air^ 8^ vdffris ttjs iroi^trews Iv iJL6ptou 
71 iK rod fi^ iirros els rh ttv i6vri iupopicrh\v . . . . t^ toS 2Aov w6tioen 
Srofovv curia Traxrd iari iroiriats .... irpoa-ayoptverau. 
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teacher to that of an inspired book, aud justify the appli- 
cation of the epithet at once to the impulse and the Vesult, 
an ambiguity which at first sight creates only confusion 
and embarrassment. 

Inspiration may be regarded in one aspect as the correl- 
ative of Revelation. Both operations imply 
jJj^^L^ ^ ^ supernatural extension of the field of man's 

spiritual vision, but in difierefit ways. By 
Inspiration we conceive that his natural powers are quick- 
ened, so that he contemplates with a divine 

J%e contrast be- 
tween hupiration lutuitiou the truth as it exists still among 

and Sevelation. ., . /».i_ -i -i ^ • i -i-i 

the ruins of the moral and physical worlds. 
By Revelation we see, as it were, the dark veil removed 
from the face of things, so that the tnie springs and issues 

of life stand disclosed in their eternal nature. 
eiauan peculiarly This idea of Mevdation which regards power 

and truth and beauty as veiled, and yet 
essentially existing beneath the suffering and sin and dis- 
order which are spread over the world within us and with- 
out, — over man and nature, — seems to be peculiarly 
Christian. Probably nothing but the belief in the Incar- 
nation could give reality and distinctness to the conception 
of a "restitution of all things;" and St. Paul describes the 
possibility of a clear vision and transforming reflection of 
the divine glory as the especial privilege of believers. 
The change wrought in philosophy by the vital recogni- 
tion of this idea penetrates to the very foundations of 
knowledge and hope. The "recollection" of Plato be- 
comes intuition, and we can now by faith reverse the 
words of Plotinus, who thanked God that "he was not 
tied to an immortal body." ^ 

1 The nsage of the word hiroKd.\v^is curs only once in the Gospels, when 
and Airo»coA.iJirr€ty in the New Testa- Simeon describes our Lord as " a light 
ment is full of interest, as illustratin;? to di^^pel the darkness under which the 
the Apostolic view of the objects of heathen were veiled " (Luke ii. 82, <p&s 
Revelation. The passages in which the ecs euroic. l^Sov). Elsewhere Chris- 
words occur are the following: tianity itself, the very centre of all rev- 

*A«'oic<iA.u4'is. i. The substantive oc- elation, is described by St. Paul as *' a 
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Bat while the idea of Revelation in its fullest sense 
appears to be essentially Christian, every 
religion presupposes the reality of Inspira- J!!^t^l^^r!^': 
tion, of a direct, intelligible communication *"l^ the di^euiti^ 
of the Divine will to chosen messengers. The common to au «p»r- 

^ itueU phenomena. 

belief in such a gift is in fact instinctive, 

and equally at .least with the belief in a Supreme Being 

revelation of a mystery" (Rom. xyi. 25, sons of God shall be revealed in their 

airoK. fivtrr.)- and so especially the full majesty, and creation shall r^oice 

great fact that the Gentiles should share in the sight (Rom. viii. 19, avoK. t&v 

equally with God's ancient i>eople in viSov rov ^tov.). 

the New Covenant was made known *AiroicaAuirT€M/. i. The verb occurs 
*^by revelation" (Eph. iii. 8, Karh more frequently than the substantive, 
airoK.). " Through revelation of Jesus but exactly in the same varieties of con- 
Christ" St. Paul received the Gospel nectiou. By Revelation the prophets 
which be preached (Gal. i 12, 8t* airoK. in old time gained an understanding 
'I. X). The visions of St. John were of the glad tidings w)j|j|ch they pro- 
** a revelation of Jesus Christ" (Apoc. claimed (1 Pet. i. 12, oXs aireicoA.. 
i. 1). And even in details of action it «• t. A.). By Revelation "the faith" 
was " by revelation" that St. Paul went was mad^ known (Gal. iii. 23), and its 
np the second time to Jerusalem (Gal. fulness declared " in the spirit to the 
ii. 2, Kar* hvoK.). holy apostles and prophets" (Eph. iii. 

ii. Revelation also serves to express 5), in whom God was pleased to reveal 

that insight into divine truth which His Son (Gal. i. 16, oitok. iv ifioi). 

God gives to his servantp, and which ii. Then, again, by Revelation the per- 

all Christians are encouraged and sonal knowledge of the truth is gained 

bound to seek (Eph. A. 17, ^<^ vyuv (Matt. xi. 25, 27. Luke x. 21, 22. 3iatt. 

wiVfut (Twplas Kcd &voKa\v\jf€ws iv xvi. 17); by Revelation God supplies 

iifiyviixrfi ahrov). Hence *' Revela- what is yet defective in us (Phil. iii. 16), 

tions"— peculiar manifestations of this by special teaching (1 Cor. xiv. 30), o^ 

general gift — are disclosed in th^ in general hope (1 Cor. ii. 10). 

Christian assemblies (1 Cor. xiv. 6,26); iii- And while a continuous Revela 

and St. Paul dwells particularly on the tion of God's righteousness and wrath 

number of them which were granted is still ever being made (Rom. i. 17, 18, 

to him (2 Cor. xii. 1, 7). &w6«aA.^irTeTai), the Christian looks to 

iii. But as the eye of the Christian is that final manifestation of His infinite 

naturally turned to the coming con- holiness, when the power of evil shall 

summation of the ages, " the revelation be at last ** revealed " (2 Thcss. ii. 3, 6, 

of Jesus Christ" in an especial sense is 8) in due time, and also *' the Son of 

that second coming of the Lord, when Man" (Luke xvii. 30), before whom he 

all shall know Him (1 Pet. i. 7, 13, shall perish. Then shall be fulfilled the 

a-KOK, 'I. X. 2 Thess. i. 7. 1 Cor. i. 7, purpose of Christ's coming, when the 

7} avoK. rod Kvp.). In this we loo^ thoughts of many hearts are unveiled 

forward to "the revelation of His (Luke ii. 86), as they were partially un- 

glory" when the robe of sorrow shall veiled during His earthly work: then 

at last be thrown aside (1 Pet. iv. 13); everything secret shall be revealed 

and God's righteous Judgment of the (Matt.' x. 26. Luke xii. 2); for "the 

world made known (Rom. ii. 5, clvok. day is revealed " in fire to try men's 

ZiKcuoKpiffias rov Beovy, and then the works (1 Cor. iii. 13); then shall His 
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possesses the testimony of universal acceptance. Even / 

intellectually the idea of Inspiration offers no extraordi- ' 

nary difficulties. To enlarge or inform any faculty is 
evidently a secondary operation of the same power by j 

which it was first given and quickened. The intercourse 
between the Creator and the creature must, in common 
with all spiritual manifestations, remain a mystery; but 
that it does take place in some form or other is a matter 
of constant experience. And if we may venture to regard 
Inspiration merely as a mental phenomenon, it is not more 
remarkable that man's spirit should be brought into direct 
connection with the Spirit of God, than that one mind 
should be able to exercise a sympathetic influence upon 
another. That man is complex and finite introduces no 
difficulty which is not present in the ordinary processes of 

thought and life. And, on the contrary, this 

It is impassible to 'ax* n t 'a a aI. a a /» 

confempiatetheDi' cousideration fixcs & limit to the extent of 
TartTkJrZ our inquiry; for all abstract analysis of In- 
are limited to the gpiratlou is impossiblc, since the Divine ele- 

ment is already in combination with the 
human when we are first able to observe its presence. 
Our inquiry is thus limited strictly to the character of 

servants enter into the gloiy which 1, 4. The first regards the individual 

even now is prepared for them (Rom. knowledge, the second the outward 

viii. 18. 1 Pet. v. 1; i. 5, ffwrriplav manifestation, the third the essential 

kroifxriv &iroK.). permanence, of that whicli is set forth. 

To neglect any one oi these aspects In the LXX. the metaphor of h^oKa- 

of Kevelation, which sets forth its fiin- X^nrreiv is clearly brought out in its 

daraental, continuous, and final opera- personal form in the phrases airoK. rovs 

tion, is to mutilate the completeness of ofpbaXfxo^s (Num. xxii. 31), and &iro»c. 

the Divine truth. The great work of ^i oh (Ruth iv. 4) 'hvoKoXw^is first 

Kevelation, so to speak, yet remains. occurs in Sirac. xi. 27, but Jerome re- 

The words do not occur in St. Mark, marked (Comm. ad Galat. i. 12; Lib. 

St. James, St. Jude, nor in the writings i- p- 887) that the word " was used by 

of St. John, except Apoc. I. 1, and none of the wise of the world among 

John xii. 38 (from LXX.) And con- the Greeks." It is found in Plutarch, 

versely (pavep6(a occurs very frequently Tf. Plat. Gorg. 460 a, etc. (iiroKa- 

jn St. John, and also in St. Mark, but Ai/irrw). In like manner the Latin 

does not occur in St. Matt, or St. Luke. Christians, beginning with Tertullian, 

On the connection of yytapi^Wy (fHXPc- seem to have been the first, if not the 

p6<0f iiroKoK^iirrtOf cf. Eph. iii. 3—6. only writers, wlio employed revelatio 

Bom. xvi. 26; i 17; iii. 21. 1 Pet. v. and the cognate words metaphorically. 
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Inspiration. The real existence of such an influence is 
proved at once by common belief and personal experi- 
ence. The nature 6f its operation tran- 
scends the power of our thought; but it /»?«•«; teaching, 

• . • j.ii? i_*i_ai» tx» w heathen end 

remains to examine the form which this Di- 
vine teaching bears tvhen presented to men. And here 
a characteristic difference may be observed. In heathen 
nations the Sibyl or the Pythoness was the type of an in- 
spired teacher; and Plato consequently places the prophet 
low in the scale of men, as one in whom all human powers 
of body and soul were neutralized.^ The dream, the 
vision, the ecstasy, seemed to be the only means whereby 
the Deity could come into contact with man, and thus all 
personal consciousness was destroyed by the supernatural 
influence. In the records of the Bible, on 

BibUeal records, 

the other hand, the teaching of Inspiration 
appears as one great element in the education of the world, 
and therefore it has an essential connection with the age 
and people to whom it is addressed, while its form varies 
according to the needs of men. 

Like every gift of God, inspiration is bestowed for some 
special end to which it is exactly propor- 
tioned. At one time we may picture to te^tf^oe*'^^ 
ourselves the Lawgiver recording: the letter *^'.,^* ^l! "^ 

O o case It exhOitts 

of the Divine Law which he had received 
directly from God, " inscribed upon tables of stone," or 
spoken "face to face." At another we may watch the 
sacred Historian, unconsciously it may be and yet freely, 
seizing on those facts in the history of the past which were 
the turning-points of a nation's spiritual progress, gather- 
ing the details which combine to give the truest picture of 
each crisis, and grouping all according to the laws of a 
marvellous symmetry, which in after-times might symbol- 
ize their hidden meaning. Or we may see the Prophet 
gazing intently on the great struggle going on around him. 



1 Cf. p. 32, n. 1. 

4 
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discerning the spirits of men, and the springs of national 
life, till the relations of time no longer exist in his vision, 
till all strife is referred to the final conflict of good and 
evil, foreshadowed in the great judgments of the world, 
and all hope is centred in the coming of the Saviour, and 
in the certainty of His future triumpli. Another, perhaps, 
looks within his own heart, and as a new light is poured 
over its inmost depths, his devotion finds expression in 
songs of personal penitence and thanksgiving ; in confes- 
sions of sin and declarations of righteousness, which go 
far to reconcile the mysterious contradictions of our nature. 
To another is given the task of building up the Church. 
By divine instinct he sees in scattered congregations types 
of the great forms of society in coming ages, and addresses 
to them not systems of doctrine, but doctrine embodied 
in deed, which applies to all time, because it expresses 
eternal truths, and yet specially to each time, because it 
is connected with the realities of daily life. 
*But however various the forms of inspired teaching may 
be, in one respect they are all similar. In 

a itvqfoid charae- gverv casc thc samc twofold character is pre- 
fer, ivnce </ » 

served which arises from the combination 
of the divine influence with the human utterance. The 
language of the Lawgiver, the Historian, the Prophet, the 
Psalmist, the Apostle, is characteristic of the positions 
which they severally occupied. Even when they speak 
most emphatically "the words of the Lord," they speak 
still as men living among men; and the eternal truths 
which they declare receive the coloring of the minds 
through which they pass. Nor can it be said that it is 
easy to eliminate the variable quantity in each case ; for 
the distinguishing peculiarities of the several writers are 
not confined to marked features, but extend also to a mul- 
titude of subtle differences which are only felt after careful 
study. Every w^here there are traces of a personality, 
not destroyed, but even quickened by the action of the 
divine power, — of an individual consciousness, not sus- 
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pended, but employed at every stage of the heavenly 
commission.^ 

Inspiration, then, according to its manifestation in Scrip- 
ture, is Dynamical^ and not Mechanical^ — 
the human powers oi the divine messenger t/te uacher %$ pre- 
act according to their natural laws even 
when these powers are supernaturally strengthened. Man 
is not converted into a mere machine, even in the hand 
of God. But it may be asked whether this combination 
of letter and spirit be perfect or partial; whether the 
special human form be essential to the right apprehension 
of the divine idea ; whether the shell be absolutely needed 
to preserve the kernel ; or, whether the impress of per- 
sonal character must be effaced before we can see the 
godlike image, and the outward covering be removed in 
order that the inner germ may grow and fructify.' 

It might, perhaps, be a sufficient answer to such inquiries 
to point out the absolute impossibility of 

.... , , This penonahty 

separating the two elements, the external an essential part qf 
and the internal, the historical and the doc- ' « «»»<^«p'«o». 
trinal, the objective and the subjective, however we choose 
to name them. But the truth of this general statement 
becomes more clearly apparent if regard be had to the 



1 The caftes of spiritual ecstasy men> acters of Balaam and Caiaphas remain 

tioned in Scripture are obviously ex- unchanged when they utter unwil- 

ceptional and distinct from prophetic lingly or unconsciously Divine truths. 

inspiration. The second rapture of Saul . ^. ^ . 

. ., . . „. .ui r *i- 2 The word is open to many objec- 

is easily intelliirible from the circum- ^. ,^ '^ ^ ■, ^ / ^ 

J, .. .. , ., tions on other grounds, and not least 

stances of the narrative; and on the _ .^ . » • i i- ... ^ ^ w 

. .J. . . from Its technical application; but I 

former occasion it is expressly men- ^, . , _ , ,^ ... 

j>L»-xx^j 1-^i.r--^ can think of no better one which may 

tioned that God gave htm another heart , , ^, j . j .w 

- „ , L • J /I o /.be conveniently used to describe an 

before he prophened (1 Sam. x- 6, . _ ^. ... 

9-16). When St. Paul we carried up "'«<«>•'<=«»«;»« upon Imng p<««r,, 

^T.j. XV J u-ui-i J and manifesting itself through them 

to Paradise, the words which he heard ,. ^ ., . , ,, .. 

^ ' XL . X .. ^ X.- according to their natural laws, as dis- 

were not for the instruction of the ,. . , , - ^u ^ • n u- u 

-^- . . - , ,, J ... tinguished from that influence which 

Church, but unspeakable worda^ which ** , , ^ .x ^ 

', - ijfti..x J. * ** merely uses human organs for its out- 

tt %8 not lawful iHov) for a man to utter ' , ^ , ^ 

.„ ^ •• ^1 mi 4. c ward expression, as, for instance, in 

(2 Cor. xii. 4). The outpouring of . ^ ^ 1. tL 

* . „ . , J X r> ^ J the accounts of the Demoniaca. 

** tongues^' was addressed to God, and 

not to man (1 Cor. xiv- 2). 3 Cf. Tholuck, GlaubwUrd, derJSvang, 

On the other hand, the personal char- Gesch s, i29 tt. 
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conception, the expression, and the communication of 
thought. The slightest consideration will show that 
words are as essential to intellectual processes as they 
are to mutual intercourse. For man the purely spiritual 
and absolute is but an aspiration or a dream. Thoughts 
are wedded to words as necessarily as soul to body. 
Language is a condition of our being, determining the 
conception as well as the communication of ideas, as 
in the first record of our race we read that Adam, while 
still in solitude, gave names to all the creatures which 
passed before him.^' Without it the mysteries unveiled 
before the eyes of the seer would be confused shadows ; 
with it they are made clear lessons for human life. 

But, even if it were possible for the prophet to realize 
truth otherwise than according to the capac- 

ihe expression, and n ^.^ i: -j. • j ^-n .i.' iJi 

ity of his finite mind, still something would 
be wanting. It is not enough that the sacred teacher 
should gaze upon the eternal truths of religion, like the 
disembodied spirits in the Platonic Phaedrus,^ he must be 
able to represent them fitly to other men. And when ad- 
dressed to man, the human element becomes part of the 
message from heaven ; for the divine can be grasped by 
him only when defined and moulded according to the laws 

of his own nature. The book is thus rightly 
iHvi^uti^ '** ®^^^ *^ ^® inspired no less than the prophet. 

The book reflects and perpetuates the per- 
sonal characteristics of the prophet, but it does not create 
them. Writing introduces no limitation into the repre- 
sentation of truth which does not already exist in the first 
conception and expression of it. The isolated writing 
bears the same relation to the whole work of the prophet 
as the prophet himself to the world from which he is 
chosen. The partial and incomplete record preserves the 
clear outline of such features in his character and mission as 
were of importance for the guidance of the future Church. 

1 Cf. Donaldson's Keto Cratylm, p. 62. 2 Phaedr. 247 d ; 249 c. 
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On following out the lines of thought thus lightly- 
sketched, it will appear, I think, that, from 

Thtu Huptrtiium 

a Christian point of view, the notion of a o/ scripture i$ pie- 
perfect Dynamical Inspiration is alone sim- 
ple, sufficient,, and natural. It pi*esupposes that the same 
providential Power which gave the message selected 
the messenger; and implies that the traits of individual 
character, and the peculiarities of manner and purpose, 
which ai'e displayed in the composition and language of 
the sacred writings, are essential to the perfect exhibition 
of their meaning. It combines harmoniously the two 
terms in that relation of the finite to the infinite which 
is involved in the very idea of revelation. It preserves 
absolute truthfulness with perfect humanity, so that the 
nature of man is not neutralized, if we may thus speak, by 
the divine agency, and the truth of God is not impaired, 
but exactly expressed in one of its several aspects by the 
individual mind. Each element performs its perfect work; 
and in religion, as well as in philosophy, a glorious reality 
is based upon a true antithesis. The letter becomes as 
perfect as the spirit; and it may well seem that the image 
of the Incarnation is reflected in the Christian Scriptures, 
which, as I believe, exhibit the human and divine in the 
highest form, and in the most perfect union. 

For when it is said that the Scriptures are everywhere 
quickened by a principle of spiritual life, it 
is already implied that they exhibit an out- ^;^''j^I^^ 
ward development. The Divine teaching, 
though one, is not uniform. Truth is indeed immutable, 
but humanity is progressive ; and thus the form in which 
truth is presented must be examined in relation to the age 
in which the revelation was made. At one time it is to be 
sought in the simple relations of the patriarchal household ; 
at another, in the more complicated interests of national 
existence ; at another, in the still deeper mysteries of indi- 
vidual life ; at another, in the infinite fulness of the Sa- 
viour's work, or in the perplexing difficulties which beset 

4* 
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the infant Churches. But each form has its proper and 
enduring lesson : each record constitutes a link in the 
golden chain which, to use tlie Homeric allegory, has again 
bound the earth with all its varied interests to the throne 
of God. 

The personal consequences which flow from this view 
of the Inspiration of Scripture are too im- 

8. The relation <^ * . . - 

buTiredwriking»u> poitaut uot to fiud a passlug noticc here. 

Truth is brought into a connection with life 
by the recognition of the human element in its expression 
which it could not otherwise have. The several parts of 
the Bible are thus united, not only by the presence of a 
common object, but also by the impress of a common 
nature. The history of Christ Jesus is concrete doctrine, 
as doctrine is abstract history. The Christian finds in the 
records of the Lord's life a perfect pattern for his own 
guidance, as well as the realization of the Apostolic teach- 
ing. However wonderful each action of the Saviour may 
be as a manifestation of power, providence, and love, he 
seeks yet further for its pereonal relation to himself; for 
he knows that the Evangelists, men even as he is, felt 
truly the inner meaning of the events which they record, 
and truly told their outward details. All the holy writings, 
as we read, have but one end, that we may be thoroughly 
furnished to ail good works^ and this is obtained by their 
entire adaptation to our complex nature. Nor will any 
one who is conversant with the history of ancient systems 
be inclined to think lightly of the use thus made of the 
simplest instincts and powers of humanity in the revela- 
tion of the highest mysteries. The fundamental error of 
the most pious of the ancient philosophers lay in their 
misapprehension of the relation of the finite to the in- 
finite. They sought a system of absolute truth, indepen- 
dent of the specific laws of human life, and vainly labored 
to raise men out of the world. They had no gospel for 
the simple and poor, for the mechanic and the slave. In 
the pursuit of wisdom they disparaged common duties. 
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and deferred the business of social life and of explanation 
of the popular faith till they should have solved the riddle 
of self-knowledge.^ They cherished and set forward one 
part of man's nature to the destruction of the others. The 
end of philosophy was declared to be the isolation of the 
soul : the work of life only the contemplation of death. 
Christ, on the contrary, finally uniting in one person God 
and man, fixed the idea of spiritual life in the harmonious 
combination of fiiith and works, and left His disciples in 
the world, though not of it. The tree which symbolizes 
the Christian faith springs from earth and is a resting- 
place for the birds of heaven ; ^ the leaven spreads through 
the whole ' man ; for humanity is not removed by the gos- 
pel doctrine, but clothed with a spiritual dress.* 

The various proofs which may be adduced in support 
of the doctrine of the plenary inspiration of 

, , *• ^« proofk of 

Holy Scripture, according to the sense in the inspiration of 
which it has been already explained, are va- *^'*'**^' 
nous in kind, and will necessarily appear more or less 
forcible at different times and to different minds. On the 
one hand, assuming that the writings of the 
New Testament are, in part at least, th6 V-n.T^^I^'nc^ 
works of men whose Divine commission was «;-a/ «)»imi«ioi» of 

the Apostles. 

attested by sensible miracles, we may appeal 
to the fact that they claim to speak jn the name and by 
the authority of Him by whom their mighty works were 
wrought.*^ Or we may collect the passages which the 

1 Cf. Plat. Gorg. 527 d ; Phaedr. 229 e. il. The Acts. Ch. viii. 26, 29 ; x. 19; 

2 Grig. Tom. XIII. in Matt. § 5. Ou8^v xi. 12, 28 ; xiii. 2 ; xv. 28 ; xvi. 6, 7 ; xxi. 
fitu r&v kirr4p<av, rh Z\ iimpuyiiva \\. 

'^vevfjuniKws, iii. The Catholic Epistles. IPet. i.. 

3 Cf. Trench, Notes <m the Parables^ 10-12; 2 Pet. i. 19—21; 1 John ii. 20. 
p. 116. Olsh. in I. iv. The Pauline Epistles. 1 Thess. 

4 Cf. Plat. Phaed. 64 A; 67 d. iv. 2 (2 Thess. iii. 6); 1 Cor. ii. 10; xiv. 

5 The reality of an objective Inspira- 37 (2 Cor. iii. 18); Gal. i. 11, 12; Rom. 
tion of the Apostles is clearly assumed viii. 16; xvi. 26; Eph. iii. 3—6; 1 Tim. 
in the Nfiw Testament. iv. 1 ; 2 Tim. iii. 16, 17. 

i. The Gospels. Matt. xvi. 17 ; x. 19, The same doctrine is implied in the 
20; Mark xiii. 11; John xiv. 26; xvi. Pauline phrase icaT* HtrayfjVy Rom. 
12—15. • xvi. 26; 1 Cor. vii. 6 (25); 2 Cor. viii. 8; 
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apostolic writers have quoted from the Old Testament, and 

comparing the spiritual lessons which they 

JL^^^He <^»*aw ^»"0"^ ^^^^ with the simplest mean- 
oMAe oui Testa- [^g ^f ^|^g tcxt, form somc general conclu- 
sions as to the sense in which they regarded 
the words of the prophets, as indeed the Word of God.^ 

Or, descending still lower, we may show that 
Hi.netertunoH9 ^j^g Christian Fathers with one consent af- 

qf the Church* 

firmed in the most complete manner the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, placing the writings of the 
New Testament on the same footing with those of the 
Old, as soon as it was possible that the apostolic records 
could rise with clear preeminence above the oral tradition 
of the apostolic teaching.^ On the other hand, we may 

examine the character and objects of the 
books themselves, and put together the vari- 
ous facts which appear to indicate in them the presence 
of more than human authority and wisdom, no less in the 
simplicity and apparent rudeness of their general form 
than in the subtle harmony and mjirvellous connection of 
their various elements. And if this method of proof is 

1 Tim. i. 1; Tit. i. 8. And on the other and 6 \&yos rov 0€oO, which are both 

hand the corresponding change in the rendered the Word qf God in the Eng- 

believer — ''the revelation of eye and lish version, and Verbum Dei in the 

ear" — is vividly set forth; 2 Cor. iii. Vulgate, is important in relation to the 

18 ; Col. iii. 10. This change extends to doctrine of the Inspiration of Scripture, 

each element of man's complex nature. The former phrase occurs: Matt. iv. 4 

His spirit {TryfVfia) is aided by the (= Dcut. viii. 3); Luke (ii. 29); iii. 2; 

Spirit of God that it may know the John iii. 34; viii. 47; Rom. x. 17; Eph. 

blessings of the Gospel (1 Cor. ii. 12). vi. 17; Heb. vi.5; xi.3; IPet. i.25(=. Is. 

His reason (vtfws) is furnished with xl. 8). The latter is more frequent: Mark 

new intuitional principles by which to vii. 13; Luke v. 1, etc. ; John x. 86, etc. ; 

test the Divine counsels (Bom. xii. 2, Acts iv. 31, etc.; Rom. ix. 6; Col. i. 25; 

hvaKaivooais rov vo6s). His under- Heb. iv. 12, etc. ; 1 Pet. i. 23, etc. The 
standing {^idvoia, Eph. iv. 18) is en- - distinction is lost also in the Syriac and 

lightened so as to recognize the True Gothic Versions. In Eph. vi. 17, Ter- 

One (1 John v. 20. Cf Eph. i. 18, tullian (i. p. 162) strangely reads Sermo 

Treipwriffixivovs robs 6<l>^aKfiohs t^s j)ei. 

KopSias, al. Btauoias). And according ^ ^^ ^p^ ^ ^^ ^^^ Quotations in 

to the measure of this change Inspira- ^j^^ Gospels, 
tion is a blessing of all ages and all 

Christians. ^ ^^- -^PP* ^- ^° *^® Primitive Doc- 

The distinction of rh ^fia rod &fov trine of Inspiration 
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less direct and definite than the other ; if it calls for calm 
patience and compels thought in each inquirer; it is also 
broader and more elastic, capable of infinite extensions 
and applications. Nor is it less powerful even while it is 
cogent. To many, perhaps, the inward assurance which it 
creates is more satisfactory than the rigid deductions of 
direct argument. The unlimited multiplication of con- 
vergent presumptions arid analogies builds up a strong 
and sure conviction possessing a moral force which can 
never belong to a mere formal proof, even where the 
premises are necessary truths. 

To speak of the proof of the Inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures involves, indeed, an unworthy limitation 
of the idea itself. In the fullest sense of the proof qfin^iration 
word we cannot prove the presence of life, 
but are simply conscious of it ; and Inspiration is the man- 
ifestation of a higher life. The words of Scripture are 
spiritual words, and as such are spiritually discerned.^ The 
ultimate test of the reality of Inspiration lies in the intu- 
ition of that personal faculty (.Tn/cv/xa) by which inspired 
men once recorded the words of God, and are still able to 
hold communion with Him. Everything short of this 
leaves the great truth still without us ; and that which 
should be a source of life is in danger of becoming a mere 
dogma. At the same time, it is as unfair and dangerous 
to reject the teaching of a formal proof as it is to rely upon 
it exclusively. It cannot be an indifferent matter to us to 
bring into harmonious combination the work and the writ- 
ings of the Apostles; to follow and faithfully continue the 
clear outlines of scriptural criticism as traced in the writ-, 
ings of the New Testament ; to recognize the power which 
the Bible has hitherto exercised u|)0u the heart of the 
Church, and the depths which others have found in it. 
Such investigations will necessarilv lead to other and more 
personal questions. We shall asV naturally whether we 
have any clear conception of the position which the first 

1 1 Cor. vii. 12—16. 
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Christian teachers occupied, and the results which they 
accomplished? Whether we have ever fairly estimated 
the extent to which the different Books of Scripture are 
penetrated by a common spiiit ? Whether the fault be 
not in ourselves, if occasional difficulties are allowed to 
destroy the effect of those divine words which have been 
for ages a spring of life ? And thus a new field will be 
opened before us ; and in this case ever-deepening convic- 
tion is the result and the reward of labor. For there is 
this essential difference between an outward and an inward 
— a logical and a moral — proof, that while the one can 
be handed down from one generation to another, in all its 
formal completeness, gaining no fresh force and admitting 
of no wider application, the latter only exercises its full 
influence by the personal appreciation of each element of 
which it consists, and adapts itself to every shifting phase 
of thought from which it draws its strength. 

To examine at length the details which suggest this 

internal proof of inspiration is at once use- 

d^^T^lt^ less and impossible. Their effect lies in the 

HoniUMstraudsper individual point of siffht from which they are 

dally bjf ^ , ° , , ... 

regarded, and their weight in their infinite 
variety. But one or two remarks on the Gospels may serve 
to illustrate different lines of thought which will furnish 
abundant materials for pnvate study ; and it is by this only 
that their real value can be estimated. 

In the first place, the negative character of the Gospels, 

the absence of certain features which we 

». The negative should havc expcctcd to find in them, is too 

character of the , *■ • m 

Gospebf. stnkmg not to arrest attention. They are 

a. Their frag- „ j. * n mi. • 'j. l 

mentarineas; while iragmentary in form. Iheir writers make no 

attempt to relate all the actions or discourses 
of our Lord, and show no wish to select the most marvel- 
lous series of his mighty works ; and probably no impartial 
judge will find in any one of them a conscious attempt to 
form a narrative supplementary to those of the others. 
But if we know by the ordinary laws of criticism that our 
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Gospels are the only authentic records of the Saviour's life, 
while we believe that Providence regards the well-being 
of the Christian Church, are we not necessarily led to 
conclude that some divine power overruled their composi- 
tion, so that what must otherwise seem a meagre and in- 
complete record should contain all that is fittest histori- 
cally to aid our progress and determine our faith ? Nor 
can it be unworthy of notice that while the ,^ 

•^ they contain nearly 

Gospels evidently contain so small a selection ^^ «^«< ^ ^"^ <tf 
from the works and words of Christ, so few 
details unrecorded by the Evangelists should have been 
preserved in other ways. The interval between the Gos- 
pel of St. John and the Synoptists indicates the existence 
of many intermediate forms of doctrine of which tradition 
has preserved no trace. The numerous witnesses of our 
Lord's works and teaching must have treasured up with 
affection each recollection of their past intercourse ; but 
the cycle of the Evangelic narrative is clearly marked ; and 
it cannot but seem that the same Power which so definitely 
circumscribed its limits determined its contents.^ 

Again, the Gospels are unchronological in order. We 
are at once cautioned against regarding them 
as mere history, and encouraged to look for iJcw^to^""*^ 
some new law of arrangement in their con- 
tents, which, as I shall endeavor to prove, must result from 
a higher power than an unaided instinct or an enlightened 
consciousness. 

Once more, the Gospels are brief and apparently con- 
fused in style. There is no trace in them of 
the an^^ious care or ostentatious zeal which ^^'"'^'"^ 
mark tlie ordinary productions of curiosity 
or devotion. The Evangelists write as men who see 
through all time, and only contemplate the events which 
they record in their spiritual relations. But, at the same 
time, there is an originality and vigor in every part of the 

1 Cf. App. C. On the Apocryphal Traditions of the Lord's Words and Works. 
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Gospels which become a divine energy in the Gospel of 
St. John. As mere compositions they stand out from all 
other histories with the noble impress of simplicity and 
power ; and it is as if the faithful reflection of the Image 
of God shed a clear light on the whole narrative. The an- 
swer was once given to the Pharisees when they sought to 

take Jesus, that never mmi spake like that 

man, and those who assail the authority of 
the Gospels have been constrained to confess that never 
was history written as in them.^ 

If we regard the subject of the Gospels it would indeed 

be strange if this were not so. The New 
J^gI^^^'^ Testament does not contain a mere record 

of ordinary facts, or a collection of indiffer- 
ent conclusions, but lays the historic groundwork of man's 
redemption, and builds up his practical faith. In narrative, 
in doctrine, and in prophecy, the same great truths are 
brought forth under different relations of time. And thus 
the connection of events, the arrangement of arguments, 
and the choice of symbols, may serve to exhibit in clearer 
and more varied outline the whole structure of Christianity. 
For nothing can be immaterial which is able to influence 
our idea of the Saviour's life, or to alter the application 
of Christ's teaching. The history must be not only true 
to the outward form, but true to the inward spirit ; the 
proof must be not only convincing, but effectual ; the pre- 
diction must not only answer to the event, but cohere with 
the whole scope of prophetic revelation. It may, indeed, 
be easy to quote passages in which we do not see the im- 
portance of the minuter details of the Scriptures ; for we 
cannot know the secret experience of all Christians ; but 
it would be equally easy to prove that there is no singu- 
larity in expression or detail, no trait of personal feeling 
or individual conception, in the Gospels, which does not in 
some one place greatly affect our notion of Christ's teach- 
ing. And thus, unless the peculiarities of each writer were 

1 C£ Gaussen, Theopneustia, pp. 238 ff. (Eng. Tr.) 
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chosen to exhibit a special aspect of truth, they must in 
some degi'ee distort it. * 

But tjiough we shall dwell frequently in the course of 
the following pages on the characteristic dif- 

, m. The aodal 

ferences of the Evangelists, we must not for- teachmgqftheoo^ 
get that, while they work separately for the 
instruction of individuals, they have a common service to 
perform in the edification of the Church. Their writings 
must be combined as well as analyzed, and we must care- 
fully construct the general doctrines which they teach us 
by a comparison of scattered passages. All true sense of 
the absoluf'e upity of the Diatessaron, as distinguished 
from its unity of form, is commonly lost by separating mir- 
acles, prophecies, and parables, instead of combining them. 
We regard them, as a child might regard the stars, as 
chance sparks of heavenly light, because we have not ob- 
served the law which rules their order. Yet it is in the 
perfection and oneness of their social teaching, so to speak, 
that the strongest internal proof of the plenary inspiration 
of the Gospels is to be found. The office of the apostles 
was not only personal, but public. They had not merely 
to appropriate subjectively the truths of salvation, but to 
set them forth for the instruction of the whole Christian 
Society. Their inspiration is to the Church what enlight- 
enment is to the believer. For as we hold that there are 
rights which belong to the state rather than to the citizen, 
so there are doctrines which pertain to the whole body of 
the faithful rather than to its several members. Such doc- 
trines are the great mysteries of nature — foreknowledge 
and providence — which find their proper 
centre in the social, and not in the personal ^^ ^^^^^ 
existence. But, nevertheless, their truest res- 
olutions must be sought in the life of Him, by whom the 
whole world was reunited to God. We must consider how 
far each miracle and prophecy helps us to complete our 
idea of the power and foresight of God, in reference to the 
wants and works of man ; and how far each parable sug- 

5 
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gests the glorious truth of the inner harmony of the uni- 
verse. The manner in which these questions — the foun- 
dation-doctrines of a Christian community — are treated 
by the Evangelists is such as to exclude the idea of a mere 
personal intuition, for that leaves no room for those com- ,. 
binations in which the fulness of the Gospel lies. How- 
ever far one Evangelist might have been led by the laws 
of his own mind, it requires the introduction of a higher 
power that four should unconsciously combine to rear 
from different sides a harmonious and perfect fabric of 
Christian truth. 

1. In order to understand the full force of miracles we 
must bear in mind their double aspect — out- 
ward as well as inward — as works of power 
and works of redemption. The former view, which was 
almost exclusively studied in the last two centuries, is now 
well-nigh forgotten,^ through that spirit of our own times, 
to which we have already alluded ; but still the miracles 
are as important to the Christian faith providentially as 
morally. And as their redemptive significance is deep and 
varied, so is their outward manifestation perfect in extent 
and glory. It has been well observed that there is nothing 
in them contrary to nature, while all is above nature ; that 
the laws of existences around us are not broken, but resolved 
into higher laws ; that there is no creation out of nothing, 
but a freeing of the primitive order (Koo-fiof, mu9idu8^) from 
the lets and limitations of sin. Again, it is equally true, 
though less observed, that they penetrate into every class 

1 Pascal rises far beyond his own age lucens fnundu8). It will not fail to strike 
when he says, " Les figures de I'Evan- the attention, that while the Greeks and 
gile pour I'^tat de I'Sime malade sont des Bomans regarded the outward beauty- 
corps malades." {PenseeSy ii. 372, Fau- and order of creation as giving the tru- 
gire). est name to the worid, the Hebraizing 

2 The word KSfffios in this sense was Greek and Rabbinical writers should 
first used by Pythagoras (Plut. de Plac. have regarded "the ages" {cd&y^s, 
Phil. II. 1). Mundus occurs in Ennius C'kVi 5 ) as the right denomination of 

. (codi mundu%\ and yet Cicero evidently that where interest centres rather in the 
speaks of the word as strange and un- moral than in the physical ordex; 
usual even in his time (de Univ. x. 
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of being with which we are connected — material, animal, 
and spiritual ; that they now involve and again exclude 
natural means ; that they alike give life and destroy it ; 
that they rise above the laws of matter and change its ac- 
cidents. The constancy and harmony of nature have been 
converted into an argument against an almighty Provi- 
dence ; ^ and in miracles we find the proper vindication of 
the perpetuity and extent of the Creator's power. They 
prove His presence in all things against those philosophei-s 
who, from the time of Epicurus,* confound the law and him 
who works according to the law ; and, by a strange confu- 
sion, substitute, as it were, a theory of motion for a living 
force. There is, as I trust to show, at once a perfect dis- 
tinctness in the practical and doctrinal import of each 
miracle, and a peifect unity in their final aim; so that 
the completeness of their cycle and the variety of their 
applications suggest to us the influence of a higher power 
on the Evangelists than a mere 'intuitional conscious- 
ness."* 

2. While the miracles show that a sustaining power is 
everywhere present in nature, the parables 
reveal no less clearly the divine harmonies 
by which it is penetrated. For parables are more than 
arbitrary similitudes. In part they explain those higher 
relations of our existence to which the common events of 
life should lead us, and realize in religion the Socratic ex- 
ample. They connect the principles of action with the 

1 Cf. Galen, de usu Part. xi. 14 (quo- 2 Cic. de Nat. Deor. i. 26. Epicurus 

ted by Pearson, On the Greedy p. 640 n). ait . . . atomum, quum pondere et grav- 

The following passage of Goethe (Tho- itate directo deorsum feratur, declinare 

luck, GlatbbwUrdy s. xiv.) expresses paullulum. It is remarkable that a 

plainly the assumption which lies at the change of motion did not supply the 

basis of much criticism at present : Du idea of some external power. ." Attrao- 

IXkW&i das Evangelium, wie es steht, fdr tion " is but a name to describe the ac- 

die gbttiichste Wahrheit; mich wUrde tion of force, and assumes the existence 

eine yernehmlichc Stimme vom Him- of that of which it cannot explain the 

mel nicht iiberzeugen, dasa das Wasser origin, 
brennt . . . Yielmehr halt' ich dies fdr 

eine I^uttemng gegen den grossen Gott s Cf. Rogers, Reason and Faiths Ed. 

u^d seine Offenbarung in der Natur. Rev. Oct. 1849, pp. 344-6* 
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prin^ples of faitb, and appeal to the heart of man as a 
witness of his trae duties to God and his fellow. In part, 
they connect the natural with the spiritual world, and 
show how the laws of natural progress correspond to the 
course of spiritual development. And at the same time 
they give us some glimpses of the union of man with 
higher and lower intelligences, and explain that mutual 
dependence of all things which the ManichaBan and Gnostic 
failed to recognize, and thence fell into the most fatal and 

blasphemous errors, — till we are led to real- 
ofX*^io!a^ ^2® *^® glorious words of St. Paul, that all 
«.9?ii*"^*^** creation (icrMrts) waiteth for the manifested 

tion of the Sons of Ood^ groaning and tra- 
vailing in pain until now, 

3. Again, we are taught to recognize the working of 

Providence not only in the outer world of 

nature, but also in the inner world of action ; 
while experience shows that the control of the general 
result is reconciled with individual freedom.^ To this end 
the reality and depth of prophecy is set before us in the 
records of Judaism, of which Christianity is, in the highest 
sense, the proof and fulfilment.^ In the various events 

detailed in the Old Testament Scriptures, 

1 CoTm a;. 6, 11. t • t t /» t • i^ 

which were written for our learning^ the 
Jews became figures of us. The private fortunes of their 
monarchs, and the national revolutions of their race ; the 
general import of their history, and the wider significance 
of their prophecies, as well as the more explicit predic- 
tions, all receive their complete accomplishment in Messiah 

1 The confirmation of this great doc- is needed to interpret this cipher is 
trine by statistics is one of the most shortly expressed in the words of our 
striking results of modern science. Cf. Lord (Luke xxiv. 26), ^ i.v&r]Toi (vovs ) 
a table from M. Quetelet in Mrs. Somer- ical fipa^fU rfj KopBic^ ( diduoia. cf. Eph. 
ville's Physical Geography, ii. pp. 88^-4. i. 18, varr. lectt.). Compare afto Rom. i. 

2 Le Vieux Testament est un chiffre. 21, ifiaraui^trav iv tots BiaXoyurtioTs 
rascal, Pensdea, 11. 247; cf. pp. 242 ff. ... KaH iffKoritr^ rj iur6vfT0S auTuy 
The Jews had a proverb : Vana lex KopBla. Eph. iv. 17, 18, ^i' fiarcu^rrri 
donee venerit Messias. Cf. Grig, de tow vobs alrwy iaKOTifffifvot rfj 
Princ. iv. 6, quoted in App. B. What tiwoi<^ 
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and His kingdom. It is then through the Evangelists that 
the Holy Spirit has afforded us a true insight into the 
inner meaning of the Prophets, who were the historians 
of the elder dispensation, as in the Epistles He has set 
forth the antitypes of the ancient law. That is surely a 
meagre theology and unscholarlike criticism which finds 
nothing more than a fanciful adaptation in the Scriptures 
quoted in the opening chapter of St. Matthew, and nothing 
deeper than an arbitrary variation in the different words 
by which each passage is introduced. On the contrary, it 
seems as if, from verse to verse, the full glory and wisdom 
of the past were gradually disclosed to us, as we are 
directed to regard the types of the Messiah in the crises 
of personal or national history ; and then to acknowledge 
the fulness of the more distant Christian analogies in 
the outward fortunes of the Jews ; and, lastly, to accept 
the reality of the minuter deductions from their prophetic 
teaching.^ 

But if we admit the Inspiration of Scripture as suffi- 
ciently proved by external and internal evi- 
dence, a difficulty still remains, — for how, it J^'J^^SlS!*" 
may be asked, can it be shown that the col- stautnem qf m« 
lection of inspired writings forms a complete 
record of the revelation which it commemorates? There 
was a time when the Bible, which we regard as one volume 
and call by one name, existed only in its separate parts, 



1 (o) Matt. i. 22, Tovro^Xovyiyovw (8) Matt. ii. 28, trns irXripoidv rh 

A personal historic type, Is. vii. 44. A deduction from prophetic lan- 

Immanuel (of. viii. 1) — Jesus. ffuage. realm xxii. 6. Is. liii. 3. 

(/8) Matt. ii. 16, ^v iKei—lva irXrj- It is very remarkable that the final 

P«3p» conjunctions (tya, 5ir»s) never occur 

A natiotutl historic type, Hos. xi. 1. with the optative in the New Testament, 

Israel — Messiah. unless Eph. i. 17, iii. 16, may possibly 

(7) Matt, ik 17, r6T€ iirXrip^^e rh be exceptions. Is the explanation to 

^i)^cV. be sought for in the fact that the truest 

An aruUogy in Jewish history, Jer. instinct leads us to regard every issue 

xl. 1. The mother of Israel weeping as still working and waiting for a pres- 

for her children taken from her. ent accomplishment? 

5* 
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till at length it gained its present form after long and 
anxious questionings. And though we believe that history 
bears clear witness to our canonical books, and to no 
others, still history, it may be said, cannot assure us that 
they contain all the points of divine truth which it is 
needful for us to know. Whatever is taught by Inspira- 
tion is authoritative ; but how can we learn that all neces- 
sary elements of inspired teaching have been committed 
to writing? At the first glance the several books appear 
to be disconnected and incidental. In many cases they 
were composed to meet the wants of a special crisis, — to 
instruct, to correct, to confirm individuals or churches. 
There is nothing to show that the Apostles, if we regard 
only the New Testament, entertained any design of 
delivering to future ages a full written account of the 
Christian faith, or a perfect system of Christian doctrine. 
On the contrary, there is a marked difference in the points 
of sight from which they regard the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; and they all seem to shrink in common from claim- 
ing for their own writings a rank coordinate with that'^of 
the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The slightest thought will show that such inquiries will 

not admit of one peremptory answer, though 
re^^'Sf '^ the traditional view of Holy Scripture, by 

which we regard the several books as neces- 
sarily connected, renders us to a great extent insensible to 
many of the difficulties which they really involve. This 
traditional belief has, indeed, practically its proper use and 
reward ; but where investigation is possible, belief must 
be the goal and not the starting-point, the conclusion and 
not the premiss of our reasoning. 

But while we allow that the difficulties thus raised are 

real, they are still not singular or exceptional, 

analogous to thoae t . ^ * ^ ^i . • n 

tohich are found in Dut aualogous to thosc commou mystcncs of 
oommon We, ^^^ being which are rarely felt, only because 

they are universal. The action of Providence in every 
case is lost in a mystery. In one aspect most things in the 
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life of an individual seem to be casual and unimportant ; 
and yet, when we observe from time to time indications 
of a providential plan in its general course, we practically 
admit that the same superintending power penetrates into 
those apparently trivial details which really mould the 
character of the whole. So, again, in the history of nations : 
it is at first difficult to recognize how the 
feuds of party and the confusion of popular 
cries can form any part of a divine scheme for the govern- 
ment of the world ; and yet, when we discover on a wide 
survey traces of such a controlling influence, we are forced 
to allow that it extends to common things, and works by 
means which antecedently seem totally inadequate to the 
issue. Or, to take yet another example : the 
vast and various convulsions which have • 
broken up the surface of the earth, and covered it with 
scars and ruins, seem little like the manifestations of 
infinite wisdom ; and still, when it is known that they were 
needed to fashion the fair diversity of woods and waters, 
and to bring within the reach of man the treasures stored 
up by certain laws in the depths below, we acknowledge 
that Providence not only inspires the general law, but acts 
equally by those changes and outbreaks which interrupt 
its ordinary working. 

These examples of the action of Providence in the indi- 
vidual, in society, in nature, will illustrate 
the form in which we may expect it to be J^htM"^^ 
shown in securing the completeness of the l^*''^ ^ ^^^^'^ 
records of revelation ; for, in relation to 
Holy Scripture, the belief in Providence is the neces- 
sary supplement to the belief in Inspiration. And if we 
find that God works concurrently with the exercise of 
man's free agency ; that He finds even in the weak- 
nesses and imperfections of His creatures efficient ser- 
vice ; that the traces of a plan and purpose which are dis- 
closed by a comprehensive view of His dealings, suggest 
the existence of order and completeness throughout, and 
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reconcile us to the presence of disturbing influences, — we 
may reasonably expect to meet with similar phenomena in 
the relation of Providence to Scripture ; so that it will 
be no fatal objection to the completeness of the Bible, that 
it is composed of writings not only occasional and per- 
sonal, but also beset with various conflicting difficulties, if 
there are clear signs of a consistent historical recognition 
of this completeness, and also traces of a mutual de- 
pendence and general unity in the books themselves. 
For though it is true that history cannot prove directly 
the completeness of the Scriptures, it can 
jKwwrwija&tofif furnish strong presumptions that they are 

complete. The same divine messengers who 
committed to writing the original records of revelation, 
embodied their teaching in a visible society. The Bible 
and the Church trace back their claims to the same source, 
and each can appeal to the other to bear witness to its per- 
manent integrity. If then it appear, to take one example, 
that the earliest description of the Christian body recog- 
/lizes exactly those elements which are found in the apos- 
^olic writings ; if the Articles of Belief and the forms of 
worship are exactly those which are either suggested or 
prescribed in them ; if Christians with a common consent 
appealed to the New Testament, as soon as its constituent 
books were collected into one volume, as an adequate and 
final source of Christian doctrine ;' and if the same be 
true of the Old Testament, — no one who believes that 
the lessons of Providence are legibly written in the in- 
stinctive judgments of society will doubt that the Bible 
was intended to be that for which the Church has received 
it — a complete record of all that was of permanent import 
in successive revelations. That the proposed conditions 
are satisfied by the mutual relations of the Scriptures and 
the Church from age to age, history can show most clearly. 
The indistinctness which hangs over isolated details arises 
commonly from the narrowness of the field of sight. On 
a wide view nothing can be more striking than the inde- 
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pendence and unity of the written Word and the organized 
Body. And this independence and unity offer the clear- 
est proof of their individual symmetry and completeness. 

Nor is this all : it is possible that some outward sym- 
metry may be found to exist in the mutual 
relations of the different fragments of which ^^^Z^. 
the Bible consists; and the argument from ^^^^^ ^"'^ 
design is proportionately more convincing as 
the elements in which the design is traced are more nu- 
merous and naturally less connected. That this is so, 
seems indeed to be indicated by the very form of the 
Bible. To take an illustration again from the New Testa- 
ment : the obvious analogy between the quadriform Gospel 
and the four classes of Epistles, the peculiar fitness of the 
Acts as a mediative element to connect them together 
doctrinally and historically, the lasting significance of the 
Apocalypse as a prophetic and typical view of the fortunes 
of the Church to the end of time, create an impression of 
original unity among the component parts which thus pro- 
duce a well-proportioned whole. And ifj on a further ex- 
amination of the books, it appear that the different char- 
acters of their writers, the variety of styles in which they 
are composed, the manifold circumstances by which they 
were called forth, contribute, in each case, some distinctive 
feature to the image of truth which they combine to pro- 
duce, is not the idea of completeness a natural conse- 
quence of a combination as marvellous as it is unexpected? 
But the subtle organization of Scripture, no less than that 
of nature, is only revealed to a watchful and attentive eye. 
A passing hint may arouse inquiry, but nothing less than 
a patient and candid study of the Bible can convey any 
notion of the intimate relations which exist between its 
several parts. Each fresh point of sight presents to the 
eye new harmonies of detail and form. On a full survey 
contrasts are successively exposed and subdued ; irreg- 
ularities are brought within the general plan ; ornaments 
gain a constructive importance; and, as in some noble 
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monument, each well-wronght fragment is stamped with 
the marks of independence and design. The circum- 
stances under which each workman wrought, no less than 
the peculiarities of his work, prove his real independence ; 
and the manner in which every peculianty contributes to 
the whole effect, shows that all alike were obedient to the 
design of one great architect. 
If it be still said that there are gaps and chasms in the 
Canon ; that the structure does not, in all 
a tendency totym- rcspccts, corrcspoud to thc plan 1 that much 

metry cmd order i$ 

au that we can yet appcars Unfinished and insecure, — it may be 
wri^qfGod!' enough to reply, that there is at least a clear 

tendency towards unity in its different parts, 
not disceniible at first, but growing ever clearer to those 
who look most closely into it ; and that such a tendency 
towards order and perfection is all that can as yet be 
found in the worlds of nature and man, though these are 
confessedly complete in design, as being the immediate 
works of God. The distinctness of this first revelation is 
obscured by the existence of evil in a thousand forms, 
which seems to contradict our notions of almighty power 
and love ; and it is likely that the same kind of difficulties 
should reappear, however God makes himself known. I^ 
then, we acknowledge in nature a perfection of plan, 
though we cannot make it out in all its details, and com- 
plete by faith the order which we see commenced at inter- 
vals, it is reasonable to regard the completeness of Scrip- 
ture in the same way, and to submit patiently to the ex- 
istence of uncertainties and difficulties in the Bible, which 
we find also in the only other manifestations of God's 
working with which we can compare it. They may, 
indeed, be necessarily introduced by the narrow range of 
our observation and experience, or be absolutely necessary 
for our probation and discipline. And though this mode 
of arguing may perhaps seem weak and inconclusive to 
those who have scarcely felt the difficulties which it is 
intended to meet, yet it may be remarked that we can 
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have nothing to guide us but analogies and presumptions, 
ideas of fitness and order, gathered from the outward gov- 
ernment of the world, when we endeavor to reason on 
God's dealings with man. Nor can it be said again that 
such analogies only exist between the revela- 

, , , The record cu 

tion in nature and the revelation to men; weUa»theoriguua 
for what is true of the original revelation is 
true also of the permanent record. The individual char- 
acter, as has been already shown, is an essential part of 
both, as far as man is concerned. The finiteness and im- 
perfection of human nature must everywhere be felt in 
Divine things ; and the supposition that a complete record 
of revelation may be found in writings apparently casual 
and fragmentary, introduces no difficulty which is not 
already found in another form in the primary conception 
of revelation, and in the first expression of its truths. In 
all alike, God works through man according to the natural 
laws of thought and action ; and thus the One becomes 
manifold, and the whole can be contemplated only in its 
component parts. 

From what has been said, it follows that the personal 
conviction of the Inspiration and Complete- 
ness of Sciipture depends, in a great meas- ^au^lfs^ 
sure, upon the accurate study of the Sacred <««• The object qf 

, * , , , , . Interpretation two- 

Writmgs themselves; and thus it is im- /ow-/o secure 
portant to fix within certain limits the great 
principles by which they must be interpreted. Nor is this 
difficult in a general sense, however many difficulties may 
be involved in the application of the principles to every 
detail. Two great objects appear to be in- 

, , _ . _ ° - ;; - /^ _ 1. TheUleraUand 

eluded m the work of the interpreter : the 2. The tpirituai 
strict investigation of the simple meaning of 
the text, and the development of the religious teaching 
which lies beneath it. The firat regards the form, and the 
second the spirit of Scripture. The one rests on the ac- 
knowledged permanence of the essential relations between 
thought and language ; the other, on the Providential pur- 
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pose which is seen to exist in the successive records of the 
Divine history of the world. The religious truth is con- 
veyed through the medium of human conceptions; and 
human conceptions are used for the expression of religious 
truth. The essence of Inspiration does not lie in the form 
alone, or in the spirit alone, but in their combination. If 
the form be the result of direct Inspiration, it follows that 
Scripture contains a revelation of pure physical truth, 
which is contrary to experience ; if, on the other hand, the 
action of Inspiration be limited to the spiritual element, 
it follows that this must be separable from the form, which 
has been shown to be impossible. 

At a time when extended criticism has proved that the 

very inflections of words have a mental sig- 
jJit^^^t^^ nificance, and answer to some peculiarity of 
<m strict fframnuu- j-^ce, it sccms almost superfluous to remark, 

that idioms of language are but the embodi- 
ments of national character; that an idiom is the start- 
ing-point and not the end of inquiry. Yet long tradition 
has sanctioned the application of principles to Biblical 
criticism which are abandoned in all other subjects ; and 
it has been held to be a final answer in difficulties of 
expression in the Old and New Testaments that they 
are "Orientalisms." If this be true, it is evident that 
the difficulty is only removed one step further back : why, 
it must be asked, was the Eastern phrase so turned? of 
what mental condition is it a symptom ? Surely we may 
believe that the Hebrew spirit still lives in the character- 
istics of the Hebrew language ; and if so, the close analysis 
of each Hebrew idiom will lay open something of the 
inner workings of that mind through which the world was 
prepared for " the kingdom of God." 

The theory of " Orientalisms" has exercised 

The importttnee 

Qf accurate anaiy- its most fatal iufluencc ou the interpreta- 
oLyew i^ament, tiou of thc Ncw Testamcut. The presence 
■^'"'** of a foreign coloring in the Greek writings 

of the Apostles is so striking, that we may be inclined 
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to smile at the labors of the purists of the last century. 
But to one who looks beneath the surface, this combi- 
nation of Hebrew idiom with Greek words is a fact of 
the utmost significance. The Hebrews realized more viv- 
idly than any nation the present working of God in the 
world, and contemplated even nature from a theocratic 
standing-point. The Greeks, again, scrutinized with the 
nicest discrimination the powers of man and the objects 
of sense ; and, by a vocabulary of infinite fulness, per- 
petuated the knowledge which they gained. And what 
more fitting vehicle can we conceive for the 
enunciation of the highest truth than that "^^^^ "^ ^ 
Hebraizing Greek which unites all that was 
noblest in the forms of Hebrew thought with all that was 
richest in the stores of Greek expression ? 

But it is said that the Alexandrine Greek was a mixed 
and degenerate dialect, and that it therefore 
offers no sure ground for minute criticism, dilk^"^ aCgw" 
With equal reason the student of Euripides "^^^J^'Ji^^" 
might complain of the arbitrary license of 
Homer or Theocritus, because they do not conform to the 
Attic standard ; and yet the most startling anomalies of 
the earliest and latest authors can be reduced to an ar- 
rangement in harmony with the general principles of 
language. The transition from the Greek of Aristotle to 
that of St. Paul is in fact less abrupt than might have been 
expected ; but even if it were as great as it is commonly 
supposed to be, the real state of the case would remain 
unchanged. The laws of syntax and the 
sense of words may be modified in the lapse pe^iT^houott] 
of time, or by external influences; but the Z/ZT'*'''^'^ 
great law, by which words are the living ex- 
ponents of thought, remains unchanged, and the modifica- 
tions are themselves necessarily subject to some law. It 
is reasonable to expect that the grammar of the New 
Testament may not in every point coincide with the gram- 
mar of Homer, or Herodotus, or Xenophon. The style of 

6 
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St. Paul or St. John may differ as much from that of each 
of these as they differ severally from one another. But it 
is the work of the scholar to determine the specific char- 
acter of the writer before him, and to explain in what 
way he has been led to diverge from the normal type of 

expression. And, further, the laws which 

$urvive8 the great- , . , • • /. -i 

egt revolutions M determine the contmuity of language are not 

broken by the infusion of foreign elements, 
as long as the language retains a living energy. The 
history of our own literature proves thjit it is a mere 
assumption that a language loses even in precision by the 
incorporation of new foniis and words. On the contrary, 
increased facility of expression gives occasion for the fixing 
of minute differences of conception which would other- 
wise be evanescent. And when the Apostolic writers use 
a Greek dialect, variously modified by Eastern thought, 
they are not removed from the pale of strict criticism, but 
rather present a problem of unusual interest from the vari- 
ous relations of the elements which it combines. 

Nor can it be urged against this view that the Apostles 
were unlettered men, and consequently un- 
of rvffe ciicdectMog Hkcly to spcak with exactness; for it is cer- 
tain that the use of provincial dialects is no 
less strict than that of the purest idiom. The very power 
of language lies in the fact that it is the spontaneous ex- 
pression of thought. Education may extend the range of 
knowledge, but experience is an adequate teacher of that 
which lies before us. Even, naturally, Galilaean fishermen 
were no less qualified than others to watch the processes 
of the spiritual life, and adapt to their own needs the 
words which the Septuagint had already consecrated to a 
divine use. 

All intelligent interpretation of Scripture must then be 
based upon a strict analysis of its idioms and 

The tendency qf . '■ '' 

the disregard of words. To supposc that words and cases are 

convertible, that tenses have no absolute 
meaning, that forms of expression are accidental, is to 
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betray the fundamental principles on which all intercourse 
between men is based. A disbelief in the exactness of lan- 
guage is the prelude to all philosophical skepticism. And 
it will probably be found that the same tendency of mind 
which discredits the fullest teaching of words, leads, how- 
ever little we may see it, to the disparagement of all out- 
ward revelation. 

But when the interpreter of Scripture has availed him- 
self of every help which historical criticism 
can furnish for the elucidation of the text, — tJi^^^^^u^ 
when, by the exact investigation of every "^^^^J^^^ ^" 
word, the most diligent attention to every 
variation of tense and even of order, the clearest recollec- 
tion of the associations of every phrase, he has obtained a 
sense of the whole, perfect in its finer shades and local 
coloring, no less than in its general outline and effect, — his 
work is as yet only half done. The literal sense is but 
the source from which the spiritual sense is to be derived ; 
but exactly in proportion as a clear view is gained of all 
that is special in the immediate object and position of each 
writer, it will be found that the simple record appears to be 
instinct with Divine life ; for, as has been already noticed, 
the external circumstances and mental characteristics of 
the writer are not mere accidents ; but, inasmuch as they 
influence his apprehension and expression of .the truth, 
they become a part of his *Divine message. And the 
typical speciality which springs from this is the condition 
at once of the usefulness and of the universality of 
Scripture. 

The existence of an abiding spiritual sense underlying 
the literal text of the Old Testament is suf- 

. . Attested bif the 

ficiently attested by the quotations m the wageofthe Apos- 
New. Unless it be recognized, many of the 
interpretations of the Evangelists and Apostles must ap- 
pear forced and arbitrary ; but if we assume that it exists, 
their usage appears to furnish an adequate clew to the in- 
vestigation of its most intricate mazes. It must always be 
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a difficult task to appreciate rightly the spiritual lessons of 
history, to detect the real analogy between past and 
present, to understand the fleeting symptoms of good and 
evil, to compare the several sides of truth and error; but 
the task is one which is ever assigned to men. Mere me- 
chanical infallibility is but a poor substitute for a plenary 
inspiration, which finds its expression in the right relation 
between partial human knowledge and absolute Divine 

truth. And if this view imposes upon the 
ike primaiy taue intcq^reter of Scripture a work of endless 

labor, at least it clears from his way formida- 
ble difficulties which would otherwise beset him, and that 
not by any arbitrary division of the contents of the Bible, 
but in virtue of its essential character. The inspired 
truthfulness of the prophet does not lie in the view which 
he takes of natural phenomena, but in the relation in 
which this paitial conception stands to some spiritual 
lesson. It is a noble and glorious task to follow into their 
remotest results, and reduce to their simplest forms, the 
laws which govern the world in relation to ourselves ; but 
this is not the work of the messenger of revelation. It is 
enough that he should view nature as his contemporaries 
view it, while at the same time he adopts exactly so much 
of the popular belief as serves to illustrate and explain 
his message. The " days" of creation, the " windows of 
heaven," the "steadfastness of the round world," the "hand 
of God," and the like, are expressions which, while they 
are intelligible to the simplest minds, perpetuate at the 
same time great facts which the highest culture can 
scarcely realize. No part of human knowledge is absolute, 
except such as follows directly from the laws by which the 
mind of man is limited ; and probably it will be found that 
elements of permanent truth lie hid in the various aspects 
of nature preserved in the Bible, as in the doctrines of 
the Apostles there are certainly traces of the anticipation 
of wants which have scarcely yet been fully realized after 
the course of ages. 
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Meanwhile the Interpretation of Scripture no less than 
its true Completeness is being ever set forth 
in the history of the Church. The Christian J^'s^^*^^ 
is not even outwardly alone in the endeavor JJ"'^*' r^^iized m 
to gain the manifold lessons of revelation. 
The same Providence who guided the composition of the 
Bible, has also furnished a Commentaiy on it in the for- 
tunes of mankind. And it will easily be seen that there 
is a perfect analogy between the Church and the Scriptures 
in their relation to the private Christian. When united 
they complete the circle of his external defences ; but if 
they be separated, he is led either into superetition or into 
doubt. Both contain and convey mediately the grace 
necessary for his support, and yet only so far as the 
Holy Spirit works with and through them. The out- 
ward form in each case brings the essence within the 
reach of man, and places within our grasp that which 
is otherwise too subtle for our present senses. The enun- 
ciation and the embodiment of truth are adapted to our 
finite nature ; and it is alike unreasonable to say that we 
do not need a true Bible and to maintain that a definite 
Christian society is unnecessary for the full unfolding of 
the spiritual life. 

Yet there are difficulties in detail which must be brought 
before the individual judgment. Careless- 
ness, we allow, has given currency to false 
readings in the text of Scripture; but the 
number and variety of the authorities which may be used 
to correct them is not only unequalled but unapproached 
in the range of ancient literature. The laws of criticism 
are absolute, and the Christian may confide with implicit 
reverence in their issues. Heresy, again, may draw its 
doctrine from the Bible; but what does that show, except 
that Scripture has many sides, which must be combined 
and harmonized, and not severed and distorted according 
to the bent of our private will? The laws of language, 
as those of criticism, are absolute, and the Christian may 



The province qf 
eritieism. 
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trust in them as the certain outward expression of the 
deepest truths. 
Nor can the existence of these final difficulties appear 
strange and unnatural. We have no reason 

Vriticism hal- i-i/» i it /»i 

louedhyatinruuai to concludc, froui our knowledge of the whole 

character of God's dealings, that He might 
be expected to preserve ever inviolate what He has once 
given. The world, which was at first good, is now full of 
evil; man, who was at first blessed, has fallen under the 
curse of sin ; and such contingencies seem to be involved 
necessarily in the idea of a finite existence. But a redemp- 
tion has been wrought for both ; and so too, on the histori- 
cal side of our religion, an uncorrupted Bible lies before us, 
if we patiently and candidly search for it, and a true per- 
sonal interpretation may be gained by sincere and faithful 
study. In both cases, however, the task is something more 
than a merely mechanical or intellectual process. Who- 
ever has watched attentively the workings of his own 
mind, will feel that in criticism and philology there is still 
room for the operation of that Spirit of God which is 
promised to the Christian scholar. Variations may exist 
on the one side, and ambiguities on the other, which dis- 
appear when brought before the scrutiny of the spiritual 
judgment. 

It will be my object in the following Essay to determine 
in what way the principles thus indicated 

p^iJ^/^aT ^ay ^^ aPPli^^ to the study of the Gospels ; 

to determine how far their origin and con- 
tents fall in with the general order of Providence, and 
suggest the presence of that deep and hidden wisdom in 
which we have found the characteristic of Inspiration. 
And if it can be shown that the Gospel suras up in the 
record of the Incarnation all that was evolved of spiritual 
import in the long discipline from the Captivity to the 
Advent ; if it can be shown that the time at which they 
were written was at once most suited to their publication, 
and yet least likely to have given birth to them ; if it can 
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.be shown that they grew up as it were spontaneously in 
the Church without effort and without design, and yet 
have a distinct relation in their four-fold diversity to the 
past and future wants of the Church ; if it can be shown 
that in the difference of letter there is a perfect unity of 
spirit ; that there is a special tendency and plan in the 
writing of each Evangelist, arising out of the position 
which he held in the Catholic Church ; that the varieties of 
detail and the succession of incidents converge to one com- 
mon point, and conduce to one common end; if it can be 
shown that in particular parts the teaching of the different 
Gospels may be combined into a whole of marvellous sym- 
metry and completeness, — the residuum of difficulties and 
alleged discrepancies will seem of little weight. We shall 
see a noble view opened of the relation of the Gospel to 
the former and future history of the world, and of the 
Gospels to the Gospel itself. We shall feel that deep 
sense of the continunl presence of the divine influence, and 
that firm conviction of the unerring truthfulness of the 
sacred writers, which can only be gained by a comprehen- 
sive view of the complete subordination of every part of 
Scripture to the training of man and the realization of his 
hopes. We shall then find nothing superfluous in the 
repetitions of the Gospels, and nothing inconsistent in 
their variety, any more than in the fresh groupings and 
different prospects of some earthly scene. We shall un- 
derstand, with the great master of Alexandria, that "every 
word, if rightly viewed, effects a special purpose ; " for 
revelation is not a vain thing for us ; it is our life. 



CHAPTER I. 



THE PREPARATION FOR THE GOSPEL. 



&tros iv Ty oT^x"'* — St. Mark iv. 28. 

The Bible is the oldest and truest vindication of the 

dignity of histoiy. When the Jewish Church 

H^^ *^ "^ numbered the ancient records of their state 

among the works of the prophets, they ac- 
knowledged that insight and foresight are only varieties of 
the same faculty, differing in their objects and not in their 
essence. The present, if we could read it rightly, contains 
the past and future, though that which is real and abiding is 
enveloped in a mass of confused details, so that it is visible 
only to the eye of the true seer. This follows indeed from 
the nature of the case ; for truth in itself is absolutely one. 
But though it is one in itself it can only be manifested 
partially ; and human history, in the highest sense, is the 
record of its successive manifestations in the life of men 
and man. In this respect History may be likened to the 
gradual unveiling of some godlike figure. The imagina- 
tion of the inspired artist can divine its perfect form 
from the contemplation of the first fragment, but to the 
common sight it passes slowly from stage to stage to the 
fulness of its finished beauty. But each part which is re- 
vealed remains open forever. History is not only progres- 
sive in its course, but also progressive in the form of its 
teaching. All its records are held together by a real har- 
mony, and instinct with one design. Each fresh convul- 
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sion leaves the earth further advanced towards its final 
purpose, though for the time it is covered with ruins. 
And in this sense History is a nobler Biography, the tale 
of a nobler life than man's ; for even if at present we can 
but see it dimly, there appears to be a common life not 
only in nations, but in the world, if the best conception of 
life which we can form is that of activity combined with 
organization, the permanence of the whole reconciled with 
the change of the parts, a power of assimilation and a 
power of progress. 

Any real appreciation of Christianity, in its world-wide 
relations, must rest upon some such view of 
History as this. Christianity cannot be sep- J^^ utht'een^e 
arated from the past any more than from the ^'*'~*" hutorv: 
future. If we may venture so to speak, it* 
was not an accident or an after-thought, but foreknown 
" before the foundation of the world." The Incarnation, 
as it is seen now, is the central point of all History. And 
more than this, if we regard the great issues of life, all 
past history, as far as it has any permanent significance, 
appears to be the preparation for that great mystery, and 
all subsequent history the gradual appropriation of its 
results. Isolated efiprts were made in ancient times to 
anticipate the truth for which men were waiting ; and op- 
posing powers sought to check its influence when it was 
set forth in the life of Christ; but premature development 
and open antagonism served in the end to display the 
supremacy and consolidate the power of revelation. The 
Gospt^l was no sudden or solitary message. The legend. of 
Pallas is the very converse of the Nativity. Christianity 
is, in one sense, as ancient as the Creation, resting on a 
foundation wide as the world and old as time. Step by 
step the ground-work of the Church was laid in the silent 
depths, and at last, when all was now ready, it rose above 
the earth, that all men might consciously combine to rear 
the spiritual temple of the living God. 

What is true of the subject of the Gospel is true, in a 
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\ 



less complete degree, of the record. The writings of the 
' ^ . New Testament are not a separate and ex- 

the record t^f the ^ * 

Gospel is impreued ccDtional growth, but thc ripe fruit of minds 

with the result qf a , 

worid-uride train- which had bccn matured through long ages 
*"''' of various fortunes and manifold influences. 

The very language in which they are written is in some 
sense an epitome of ancient history. For it was the will 
of Providence that the people whom He destined to be- 
come the special depository of His revelations should 
not only develop their individual character, but also, by 
contact with Egypt, Persia, Greece and Rome, assimilate 
the foreign elements necessary to the perfection of their 
work. The history of the Jews thus becomes, as it were, 
the key to the history of the world ; and, by regarding the 
various stages through which it passed, it is possible to 
distinguish the various constituents which combined to 
form the character of the Apostles and to prepare men for 
their teaching. 

It follows, as a necessary consequence, that the Old 

Testament is itself the divine introduction 

ih^^a^CTn-fy to the Ncw. In the records of the religious 

^i^^^tVand^'^ life of the Jews, in the settling of worship, 

and the widening of hope, it is possible to 
see the foreshadowings of apostolic doctrine, while the 
vicissitudes of their national history exhibit most clearly 
the growing purposes of God. A kingdom was reared on 
the ruins of the theocracy. A hierarchy succeeded to the 
place of the vanquished kingdom. When the Law of 
Moses had lost its power uilder the complicated forces of 
advancing civilization, it was quickened with a new life by 
the zeal of the prophets ; and the labors of priests and 
scribes in after-time formulized what the prophets had 
taught, that a conquered and tributary people might yet 
find a definite support for their ancient belief. 

But the records of the Old Testament deal only with 
the central periods of the history of Israel, the times of 
direct spiritual instruction, of the Law, and the Prophets ; 
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and the last period of preparation which followed the 
Captivity, like the first preparation in Egypt, 
is too often regarded as a blank. Yet it is in the^logt-bZiU 
in this especially that we must trace the t,^7i^^^^ 
growth of that spirit which fixed the limits ^t^;;^ ^ 
of Judaism and prepared the way for the ad- 
vance of Christianity. Even in the absence of a continuous 
literature the progress of the people is marked clearly by 
definite events, fruitful in lessons on the course of national 
life. 

The mission of Ezra, " the second Moses " as he was 
called, like that of the first, was followed by 
a period of silence. It was needful that the ^ZiT^^!^ 
law which was written on tables should be 
realized in life. Meanwhile Persia had a work to accom- 
plish for Israel no less than Egypt ; and till this was done, 
the wisdom of the East was not yet exhausted. After- 
wards the work of Persia was transmitted, in due time, to 
Greece and Rome ; and the Jew gained suppleness and 
strength from a literature and an empire as wide as his 
own faith. His faith also was tried by the most varied 
alternations of fortune. At one time a line of native 
heroes gave unity and independence to a subject race ; at 
another, a foreign despot attempted to found a wide do- 
minion upon the basis of the ancient creed. Hope fol- 
lowed hope ; and the last form of Jewish nationality was 
shaped under the heavy pressure of critical vicissitudes. 
The rivalry of the Samaritans, the rise of the Hellenistic 
Church, the tyranny of the Syrian kings, the fall of the 
MaccabsBan dynasty, the subjection «f Palestine to an 
Idumaean dependent of Rome, disciplined the people for 
the coming of Messiah. 

And while the outward fortunes of the Jews after the 
Captivity were thus varied with progressive 

_ rt . V 1 *'* invoard revolu- 

phases oi one growing purpose, the changes twns, durmg the 

• xi- •• fi* a1 ii_i Persian and 

m their inner life were not less remarkable. 

The century after Ezra was a time of silence, but it was 
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also a time of activity. New faculties were called out by 
a new order of things. An age of reflection followed an 
age of inspiration. The guidance of prophets had fol- 
lowed the close of the theocracy; and in turn the prophets 
were replaced by doctors ( /Sopherim), Schools of learn- 
ing methodized the study of the law. The scribe and the 
lawyer succeeded to the authority of the priest ; and, in 
the words of the Talmud, " the crown of learning was 
nobler than that of empire." ^ The definite collection of 
Holy Scriptures marked, indeed, formally, as well as prac- 
tically, the cessation of the immediate teaching of the 
Spirit. The Canon, regarded as a whole, demanded inter- 
pretation, and defined the range of learning. Vernacular 
paraphrases of the sacred Writings satisfied the wants of 
the congregation, and deeper investigations into their 

meaning occupied the place of philosophy. 

recian peno ,j,j^^ couqucst of the East by Alexander inter- 
rupted the course of this national development, and intro- 
duced a new element into Jewish life. The Hebrew and 
the Hellenist stood side by side, at one time in strange 
combination, and again in angry rivalry. It seemed as if 
a new Israel were rising on the banks of the Nile, not only 
trained in the wisdom of Egypt, but courting its favor. 
And even in Palestine there were clearer signs of the 
coming close of the Jewish dispensation than the existence 
of Sadducees or Herodians. The unity of the nation was 
still symbolized in the Temple, but the Synagogue recog- 
nized the existence of its component parts. The people 
looked backward or forward for the manifestation of God's 
Power, but for the moment they rested on the ordinary 
protection of His Providence. They were, no less than 
before, God's heritage, but they were also numbered among 
the kingdoms of the earth. 

It is in the great changes thus roughly sketched that we 
must look for the true connection of the two Testaments. 

1 Steinschneider, JildiscTie Literature p. 369 (Ench u. Gruber, Enoykl. I860). 
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Unless they are taken into account, the very language and 
form of the Apostolic writings must be unin- ^^ /mmdatum* 
telligible; for every page of the New Tes- ^fchrittkmthotigbt 

^ t^ X C7 anrf writing were 

tament bears witness to the depth and per- launntkem peri- 
manence of the effects which they produced. 
Nor is there anything unnatural in regarding a period un- 
marked by any direct impress of Divine interposition, as 
cherishing in darkness germs of spiritual life to be quick- 
ened in due time. On the contrary, the gpeat epochs of 
revelation are widely separated by ages, whicjj serve at 
once for harvest and seed-time. Such were 
the intervals of silence before the call of " ** 

Abraham, during the Egypti^m captivity, and before the 
mission of Samuel ; and it may hot be a mere fancy if we 
discover some analogy between the period of natural de- 
velopment in the Jewish nation which preceded the birth 
of our Lord, and that period of natural and silent growth 
which ushered in His ministry. The inward conflict was 
completed before the outward manifestation was begun. 
Even when the Divine power was withdrawn from visible 
operation, it was no less certainly engaged in bringing 
within its control new powers, and opening new fields for 
its future work. The end itself came only with the " ful- 
ness of time." 

Slowly, and almost imperceptibly, this measure of time 
was filled. The interval between the Cap- 
tivity and the birth of Christ was not only 
fertile in critical combinations of difierent elements, but 
ample space was given for each to work its full effect. For 
two centuries after the Captivity the Jews ^ gi^ew up under 
the dominion of Persia ; for about a centuiy and a half 
they were under Greek rulers ; for a century they enjoyed 
independence under the Hasmonaaan princes ; and for 



1 If the word had been current, I the people qflgrael—Jvdasans — Jews; 

should have preferred to say Judoians. the first name marking their providen- 

In this way a threefold name would tial, the second their local, the third 

significantly marlc a threefold history : their sectarian position. 

7 
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more than half a century Rome was supreme through the 
government of her instruments. Or, if we include the Cap- 
tivity, it may be said that for three hundred years the 
spirit of the East was dominant in JudaDa, to be followed, 

for a like period, by the spirit of the West.' 

ThisJiiUawtfrom ^ ' / , , , 

a general ntrveyqf What thcu, to define morc clcarly the out- 
line which has been already drawn, were the 
characteristic influences of these two great periods? How 
can we best represent their effects upon the " people of 
God ? " « 
The Captivity in Babylon, as has been already noticed, 
is in some respects analogous to that in 
periodX^^"^ Egypt, in its relation to the history of the 

Jews. In both cases the Jews were brought 
into contact with a nation whose material power wjis 
scarcely greater than its intellectual culture. In both cases 
important changes were wrought in the organization of the 
people which clearly represented the influence of their 
conqueroiTS. But the two exiles were distinguished essen- 
tially in their character. The oppression in Egypt was 
manifested in the personal bondage of individuals ; the 
captivity in Babylon was the political subjection of the 
nation. In Egypt we can see a people trained to patient 
endurance and readv submission amons: masters whose idol 
was science, and whose watchword was chiingelessness. In 
Persia we can see the same people exhausted by vain hopes, 
and; lamenting a fallen kingdom, led to contemplate the 
sublime truths of a spiritual world among teachers whose 



1 The division of the periods coire- Ezra^s und der Heiligherrschqft^ G»t- 
sponds to that of the first two schools tingen, 1852). The smaller work of 
into which the Hebrew writers are di- Jost (Allgemeine Geschichte, u. s. w. 
vided. The age of the Sopherim began 1832) is a valuable summary. Kaphall's 
with Ezra, and ended with Simon the History qf the Jews (vol. i. ii., London, 
Just. The age of the Tanaim began 1856) contains much useful matter, but 
after the death of Simon, and extended in a very uncritical form. For the 
to the close of the second century. later period Jost's longer work is avail- 

2 For the history of the Jews during able. Herzfeld's Geschichte des Volkea 
the Persian period Ewald is by far the Israel^ u. s. w., I have not been able to 
most important authority {Oeschichte see. 
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perception of the antagonism of good and evil, even amidst 
the worst corruptions, seems to have been only less clear 
than that of their Persian conquerors. The Jews came up 
out of Egypt an entire people, bound together by common 
descent and coniYnon sufferings ; the voice of Sinai was still 
sounding in their ears when they Jipproached the borders of 
Canaan ; the miracles of release were but a prelude to mir- 
acles of conquest. They returned from Babylon no longer 
as a separate nation, but as a colony, to form the cen- 
tral point of a religious commonwealth ; they returned to 
hear the last words of prophecy from those who had guided 
their couree, and to recognize in the writings of the past the 
abiding lessons of God ; they retunied as tributaries to a 
foreign power, and yet with a freedom for hierarchical de- 
velopment which hitherto had been denied them. The 
revolution in their national hopes, in their spiritual, posi- 
tion, in their social organization, was distinct and critical.^ 
The return from Babylon was partial, and not general. 
The people of Israel passed fi'om Egypt, one 
united tribe, to take possession of a promised ni jw*^ toSS 
kingdom, and to assert their national inde- Ji^^'^^ 
pendence. From Persia only a small band ^T^rA^ "^ 
of exiles came back to the home of their 
fathers, while the mass of their countrymen still lingered 
in the land of their captivity, and were content to retain 
their faith while they sacrificed their patriotism. Hence- 
forth the Jews ceased to form one people in a political 
sense, though they had found a spiritual bond which could 
transcend all national differences. While they fought for 
different masters, and even met face to face in adverse 
lines, they could still serve one God with undivided 



1 Outwardly the annals of the Jews oppression on one side, and heroic en- 

from the time of Nehemiah (b. c. 445) durance on the other: Hecat. ap. Jo- 

to the invasion of Alexander (b. c. 332) seph. c. Apion. 1. 22. 

are indeed brief. One event only is The chronological errors of the Rab- 

menfioned— the murder of his brother bins, in consequence of this silence of 

by a high priest in the temple : Joseph, history, which introduce a difference 

Ant. xi. 7. 1. ))ut there are traces of of 240 years, are noted by Raphall, i. 8S. 
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worship. Bat however insignificant the returning exiles 
may have been in numbers and wealth, yet the return was 
necessary ; and from being the centre of a kingdom Jerusa- 
lem became the centre of a creed. But the difference was 
most significant. The growth of a Church succeeded to 
the growth of a people, and the sympathies by which its 
members were united grew wider, as the sources from 
which they rose became more truly spiritual. In losing 
their independence the Jews lost also something of the nar- 
rowness of their first views.^ No longer needing the close 
limits of Canaan to shut them off from foreign influences, 
they were prepared to maintain their faith in whatever 
land they visited. Deprived of their hereditary- dominion, 
they were led to look forward to a more glorious period of 
power, when a Son of David should found an eternal and 
boundless kingdom. Under the presence of foreign rule^ 
they clung to the sure promises of their higher destiny ; 
and, with higher hopes than they had ever realized before, 
a few poor exiles went forth to conquer the world.^ 

When once the people was inspired with this new prin- 
^. „_^ . , ^ oiple of life, the prophetic work was ended. 

(o) Sptrituai pom- * * ■• 

lion, ab a <^m»e- It rcmaiucd only to ponder over the teach- 
prophetic toork lug of thc old prophets, and to read their 
ceased, words iu the light of a new faith. The 

promises were already given, and only a suspension of crea- 
tive energy was needed that it might be possible to con- 
template with steady and undiverted eye the treasures of 
the past. In this sense the Jews were stationary during 
the Persian period ; but stationary only so far as they 
entered on no new ground, while they were busy in master- 
ing every position in that which had been already occupied. 
And, as if to prepare them for such a period of repose and 
silence, the last words of Malachi pointed to no new prophet, 



1 It cannot, however, be determined Peuple d'lsrael^ p. 121; a brilliant 
when the court of the Gentiles was ad- sketch of Jewish history from £wald*a 
ded to the Temple. Ewald, iv. 197. point of view. 

2 Cf. Benan, Etudes L'histoire du 
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but to Elias himself as the herald of the last and great- 
est crisis in their history. To some the very name of Mal- 
achi — the Messenger^ — seemed to announce a new epoch, 
and the later tradition which identified him with Ezra was 
only a bolder expression of the same idea. 

But when the personal work of the prophet was finished, 
the need of the collective prophetic teaching 
was deeper than ever; and the warnings of **' prf*pheHcwru- 

-^ ' O tng» were coUecteeU 

ancient history were then sought for most 
earnestly, when the records which contained them were, 
for the mass of the people, as sealed books. The genera- 
tion which grew up in exile adopted the Aramaic dialect 
(Chaldee), which had been already introduced into Pales- 
tine by the Chaldsean invaders, and thenceforth Hebrew 
ceased to exist as the national language. But the want 
and the difficulty mutually relieved each other. The provi- 
dential change of language suggested a general limit within 
which the voice of inspiration might be heard, as the fear- 
ful chastisements of the captivity turned men's minds to 
the old Scriptures with a devotion unknown before.^* 



1 Cf. Ewald, p. 201, n. the absence of aatbentic eyidence it is 

2 The history of the Jewish Canon is impossible to mark the saccessive steps 
necessarily obscure. The books of Mo- by which the present Canon was deter- 
ses appear to have be^n united under mined. Prescriptive usage, as in the 
the title of the Law from a very early case of the New Testament, is the clear- 
period (2 Kings xxii. 8 ; cf Josh. xxiv. est witness of its early history, till the 
26, 1 Sam- x. 25?); but thougli the persecution of Antiochus, like that of 
later prophets exhibit a familiar ac- Diocletian, definitely separated the holy 
quaintance with the works of their pre- writings of the suffering Church from 
decessors, there is no evidence to show its remaining literature. But the fact 
that the prophetic writings were either that the Hebrew book of Sirach was 
formed into a definite collection, or not admitted into the Palestinian Canon 
connected with the law before the ex- is a sufScient proof that the distinction 
lie. The earliest trace of such a col- existed practically long before; and it 
lection of the prophets (omitting the is generally allowed that the contents 
questionable passage, Dan. ix. 2) occurs of the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagi- 
in Ecclesiasticus (xlviii., xlix), where ographa were determined by " the great 
the writings of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Synagogue," which, according to a 
Ezekiel are mentioned in detail, and Jewish tradition, first added the books 
" the memorial of the twelve prophets" of Proverbs, Canticles and Ecclesiastes 
blessed. The book of Daniel seems to the last division. Zunz, Die Gottes- 
thus not to have been reckoned among dienstlichen Vortriige derJuden^ Berlin, 
the prophets at that time, though from 1882, p. 14, n. b. Cf. Kehl, §§ 166 ff. 

7* 
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The cessation of prophecy and the formation of the 
Canon were accompanied by other changes 

ffkl^'^'^i^r^a ^^ *^® pereonal life of the Jews, not less im- 
morepenonaichar' portant than thcsc, and closely connected 

with them. The Prophets had spoken of a 
" new Covenant," and of an inward worship of the heart, 
with ever-increasing clearness. The position of the peo- 
ple helped them to accept the lesson. In exile, far from 
the sanctuary, they had learnt, as never before, the power 
of prayer.^ The simple religion of Moses had become 
impossible ; and, on the other hand, contact with Persia, 
which stands out from all ancient nations in the simplicity 
of a spiiitual worship, naturally led them to realize the 
purity of their faith, and idolatry passed away forever 

from among them. The removal of this neril 

tfttf view of the i|p*- ^ _ 

ritual world w<u opcucd the way to a further extension of 

their divine knowledge. The time was come 
when they could contemplate without peril the contending 
powers of an unseen World ; and the doctrine of spirits of 
good and evil took shape, not as a foreign accretion, but as 
a seasonable development of their first faith.^ 

Outwardly, however, the great change in the Jewish 

nation after the return was the predominance 

iSaTrt Afe^ o^ tbe hierarchical element in the state. But 

'^^ 'i^ ''^ it was a hierarchy of education, and not of 

caste. The records and the institutions of 
Judaism were regarded as the hallowing power, and not 
the class to whom the administration of them was commit- 
ted. In the absence of direct prophetic teaching public 
worship became the witness of God's presence, and the 



The fkmons tradition of the restoration insufficient grounds. C£ Joet, 6e«cA. 

of the lost books by Ezra is but an ex- i. 438-60 ; Ewald, i v. 191 ; and p. 54, n. 1. 

aggerated version of the work of col- 1 Ewald, iv. 30; and on the removal 

lection which really dates f^om him. of the ark, p. 107, n. The great assem- 

4 Ezra xlv. Iren. adv. H«r. iii. 21, 2 bly introduced daily prayers : Zunz, a. 

(25), etc. a. O p. 31. Etheridge, Hebrew Literor 

The existence of the great Synagogue ture, p. 93 ff. 

itself Iwi9 been called in question on i Of. Ewald, iv. 207 1 
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requirements of the Law were extended with scrupulous 
exactness to the details of private life. T^o important 
changes in ritual signalized the new order of things. The 
"dispersion" was recognized by the creation of syna- 
gogues : ^ the close of the prophetic era by the stated read- 
ing of the Law." From these necessary innovations other 
results flowed, which exercised an important influence upon 
the character of the people. The anxious 
and excessive zeal which led men to limit '.^^"tSJ!"^ 
and overlay the freedom of daily conduct by 
religious observances, tended to invest a select body of 
teachers with almost absolute power. Thus the " scribes " 
soon rose above the priests, and with them 

*■ the character of the 

tradition supplied the place of literature, terviceqfthesmta- 
The same result was further strengthened by ^ 
the services of the Synagogue, The reading of the sacred 
text was necessarily attended by a vernacular paraphrase 
{Tar^m)^ oral, indeed, yet formed according to strict 
rules, and handed down in regular succession.'^ Thus 
schools of biblical learning grew up around the synagogues, 
and the members of these passed naturally into the great 
council of the nation (crweSptov, ycpovo-tia), or into the provin- 
cial assemblies which were framed upon the same model.* 

1 The exact date of the institution under the kings, was established on a 
of synagogues cannot be determined, firm basis by Ezra. Lessons from the 
Possibly Ps. Ixxiv. 8 may be a refer- prophets were added in the time of the 
ence to them, and in that case their Maccabees; and at a much later period 
existence shortly after the return would passages from the Ilagiographa were 
be established; and this is on many introduced into special services of the 
grounds the most reasonable belief. Babylonian Synagogue. Zunz, a. a. O., 

The importance of the institution as pp. 3—7. 

marking the new stage of tradition is 8 Zunz. a. a. O. pp. 7, 8. Cf. Chap, 

recognized in the use of the Synagogue ii. (ii) (j9). 

(as opposed to Church) for the whole 4 The Sanhedrin probably exited 

outward constitution of Judaism (Lut- from the time of the return, and seems 

terbeck. Vie Neufeatament lichen Lehr- to have been formed on the model of 

hegriffe, Mainz, 1862, 1. 159). the Mosaic council (Numb. xi. 16). 

2 The traces of the public reading. of During the Persian period the atten- 
the Law are as obscure as those of the tion of its members would be naturally 
existence of a primitive Canon. The turned to internal affairs : and Ewald'a 
custom was attributed in part to Moses, conjecture (iv. 191) seems most just that 
and having existed partially at least the traditions of *^ the great assembly" 
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But the very zeal with which the people sought to fulfil 
' the Law, contained the germ of that noxious * 
tjJ^ri^'^ *^ growth by which it was finally overpowered. 

For there was a darker side to the prospects 
of the Jews though their old perils were conquered. Not 
only was the integrity of their national character endan- 
gered, but they were exposed to the subtle temptation of 
substituting formulas for life. Hence arose the necessary 
reactions of dogmatism and skepticism ; hope strengthened 
into affirmation, doubt descending to denial. Meanwhile 
the fresh joy of life was sinking under the pressure of su- 
peratition ; and as the saddest symbol of the direction in 
which they were turning, the people of God shrank from 
naming Him who was their strength.^ 

The scanty remains of the literature* which tnay be re- 

feiTed to the Persian period reflect in frag- 

acter impresmd on mcutary Imagcs the characteristic features 

which have been noticed in it. The latest 
writings which were received into the Hebrew Canon are 
rather results of the former teaching of the nation by the 
Law and the Prophets than new elements in its progress. 
They were essentially Holy Writings (dytdypa<^a, Kethu- 
vim) J and not fundamental or constnictive, the expression 
and not the spring of a Divine life. In the books of Chron- 
icles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, it is possible to trace a special 
purpose in the prominence given to ritual observances. In 
Esther it might seem that we have a sihiply human narrative, 

really refer to the first Sanhedrin. The Geschichte aindert (Hebr;ier ; Israel ; Ju- 
greater political activity of the council d'Aer) und jeder als kurzes Merkmal des 
in the Grecian period is a sufficient ganzen Wesens der besondern Wen- 
cause for the adoption of the Greek dung gelten kann, ebeuso und noch 
title and the separation of the two mehr der Name Gottes; aber nichts ist 
councils. The earliest allusion to the bezeichnender als dass auf dem ein- 
Sanhedrin has been found in a frag- fachen aber hocherhabenen Jahve der 
ment of Hecataeus (Joseph, c. Apion. prachtvolle Jahve der Heere mit dem 
i. 22) referring to c. b. o. 812 (Raphall, schr frei gebrauchten Jahve, auf diesen 
Hist, qf Jews^ i. p. 86, fr. Frankel's endlich ein . . . . folgt. Ewald, iv. 224. 
Monatschfift^ Nov. 1851, p 48). 2 Though the remains of the literature 
1 Wie der Volksname sich mit jeder are small, the wise man complains of 
der drei grossen Wendungen dieser the multitude of books. Ecoles. xii. 12. 
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were it not for ttat under-current of faith which refers all 
to the Providence of Him whose name is never mentioned. 
The later Psalms are a softened echo of the strains of 
David, and not new songs ; hymns for the ordinary service 
of the Temple, and not deep searchings of the heart. In 
Ecclesiastes, again, the sublime questionings of Job p^ss 
into rhetorical arguments, directed to calm the bitterness 
of outward suffering rather than to fathom the deep rid- 
dles of humanity.* 

The spirit of this period was rightly appreciated by those 
who ruled it, and finds its true expression in 
the three principles which are attributed to ^^^"^^ 
the men of " the Great Assembly : " " Be dis- 
creet in judging; train up many scholars; make a hedge 
around the Law. "^ The difficulties of social and national 
life, the conflicting interests of ruler and subject, the anx- 
ious effort to realize in practice the integrity of state and 
citizen, when both were imperilled by foreign supremacy, 
are attested by the first command, which could never have 
occupied such a place in a land of settled government and 
certain independence. The second command points to 
the true source of strength in an age of transition and con- 
flict. The evils of doubt and dissension are best removed 
by the extended knowledge of the principles embodied in 
the state. In proportion as the different classes of the 
Jewish people were instructed in the writings of Moses and 
the prophets, priestly usurpation on the one hand, and 
. popular defection on the other, became impossible. The 
third command alone contains the warning of the coming, 
end. The fence was necessary, because the Law was not 

1 Ewald places the ooinposition of The Pirhe Aboih has been published 
Baruch and Tobit at the close of the "vrith a German translation and corn- 
Persian period (pp. 230, 283), but they mentary by Dr. A. Adler, FUrth, 1851 
seem to belong to a later time. (2 Pts.), and also by R. Young, Ediub. 

8 Aboth, i. 1. Cf. Ewald, iv. 219. 1862. It is the most important record 

Bapbali, Hist, qf Jews, i. 118 ff., where of Jewish thought during the whole 

a somewhat different explanation of the period, and the short maxims which it 

three commands is quoted from Fran- contains, if written at length, are his* 

kel's Monatschrifty vi. tory. 
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only fixed, but dying. Religion already seemed capable of 
being defined by rule; duty had ceased to be infinite. 
Stern uprightness, devotion to the law, scrupulous ritual- 
ism, — all springing from a heroic faith and tending to a life- 
less superstition, — such were the characteristics of the city 
which on the frontier of the East awaited with undaunted 
courage the approach of the conquering hosts of Alexander. 
Inwardly as well as outwardly the Jewish nation was at 

that time prepared to support the antagon- 
period, ism of Greece. The people had comprehen- 

paredfor the coor dcd thclr rclatiou to the world, and the bold 

expression of the national faith was the 
motto of the last teacher of the great assembly. Simon 
the Just said, " The world ( Olam) hangs on three things : 
the law, worship,' the practice of philanthropy.''* And 
it was by the strength of this faith that Jerusalem stood 
unshaken when Tyre fell.^ In addition to the lively con- 
sciousness of a spiritual mission yet to be fulfilled, the Jews 
found ready defences against the special dangers which 
were involved in Grecian rule. The belief in the abso- 
lute unity of God was so firm that the subtlest form of 
polytheistic worship could no longer endanger its integrity. 
The theocratic aspect of nature was so univeraal that the 
refinements of pantheism could scarcely make their charms 
felt. Ritualism was so deeply inwrought into common 
life that the teaching of philosophy could at best only gain 
a hearing in the schools. The work of the Eastern world 
in training a chosen people was perfected ; and it was re- , 
served for Greece to bring the bold teaching of reason and 
nature into contact with the rigid forms of truth which 
constituted the centre of the old Dispensation, as it re- 
mained for Rome in after time to present the image of a 

1 Avodah^ i. e. service j worship ^ worU. — life in its fUlIest development—: rests 
The old commentators agree in refer- on (1) Doctrine, that is spiritual re- 
ring it hereto the Temple worship of ligion; on (2) the service of God, that 
sacrifice. is practical religion ; on (8) love, as the 

2 Abothj 2. Adler gives a general in- spring of action, 
terpretation to the maxim. The world 8 Ewald, p. 250. 
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kingdom of the world raised upon the foundation of civil 
law and social freedom, in significant contrast with that 
kingdom of God, of which the children of the prophets 
failed to recognize the extent and comprehensiveness. 

The introduction of this new element into Jewish life 
brings with it, in part at least, a change of 
scene. The storm of conquest and the vision conmum meeting. 
of empire passed away, but the true work of ^'"°^- 
Alexander was perpetuated in the city which he chose to 
bear his name; and which remains after two thousand 
yeara the common portal of the East and West. Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Arab, ruled in turn, but Alexandria 
retained under every dynasty that same catholic character 
which its founder symbolized by placing the temple of Isis 
side by side with the temples of the gods of Greece.^ 
Alexander prepared a stage in which ample scope and op- 
portunity was given for every combination of thought and 
feeling ; and men were found to occupy it. The teaching 
of Philo, Origen, and Plotinus was able to leave its individ- 
ual impress on the three greatest forms of religious faith. 

A large colony of Jews formed a part of the original 
population of the new city ; and, after more 
than a thousand years, the descendants of j^^''^'^^ 
" Pharaoh's bondmen " returned to the land 
of their bondage. A second time, according to the old 
conceit, Israel was preparing to spoil Egypt, now of her 
intellectual as before of her spiritual heritage, while the 
colony grew up in the enjoyment of perfect freedom, under 
the continued influence of the Greek language and litera- 
ture. For some time the mutual influence of the Churches 
of Jerusalem and Alexandria was intimate and powerful. 
Afterwards, from political and social causes, the separation 
grew wider, till the foundation of the temple at Leontopo- 
lis completed the schism. Yet even thus the ancient inter- 
course was not broken off". No beacon-fires announced in 
Egypt the due time of celebrating the new raoons,^ as 

1 Arrian, iii. L 2 Cf. Misbna, Bosh Hashn. ii. 284. 
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determined by the Sanhedrin, but still the great body of 
the Alexandrine Jews paid the tribute to the Temple. 
Jerusalem was still regarded as their mother-city ; ^ and 
when the famous synagogue at Alexandria was destroyed 
in the reign of Trajan, it was said that " the glory of Israel 
was extinguished." From this time Judaism acknowledged 
another centre ; and three great streams flowed from Alex- 
andria, Babylon and Jerusalem, which carried the name 
and faith of the God of Israel through Africa, Asia, and 
Europe. 

The return from Peraia was in itself, as has been shown 
already, the beginning and the preparation of a disperaion : 
the Greek invasion opened the way to its fulfilment, and 
Greek rule neutralized the evils by which it was attended. 

The liberal policy of Alexander towards the Jews was 
imitated by his successors, and the progress 
om^^Si^SraS of their dispersion was consequently acceler- 
ated.^ Ptolemy, it is said, placed Jewish 
soldiers in occupation of Egyptian and African strong- 
holds, in addition to those whom he carried with him after 
his conquest ot Jerusalem, and more pailicularly founded 
the Jewish colony at Cyrene. Seleucus Nicator about 
the same time admitted Jews to the full citizenship of th« 
numerous towns which he founded throughout Asia Minor 
and Syria, and Antioch became the seat of an important 
Jewish settlement. At a later period, Antiochus the Great 
transferred two thousand Jewish families from Babylon 
and Mesopotamia to the disturbed districts of Lydia and 
Phrygia to secure their loyalty. On the shores of the 
Caspian and in the highlands of Armenia the Jews increased 
in number and influence under the protection of the Par- 
thian dynasty. From Egypt they penetrated into Abys* 
sinia, and probably into Arabia ; and at last — to antici- 
pate one detail — the work of dispersion was completed 

1 Fhilo, c. Flacc. f 7. ftchrift, Deo. 186Si Herirale, SomoM 

2 Cf. Ewald, pp. 267 & ; Raphall, ii. under the Empire^ iii. 861 ff. 
64 £, who quotes Frankel, MomU- 
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when Pompey carried with him to Rome a train of Jewish 
captives. 

Meanwhile the influence of commerce was not less pow- 
erful than the constraint of policy in scatter- 

. .t-r I *••!•*• IT commercial, 

ing the Jews wherever civilization had pene- 
trated. The power of the Greek arms and the Greek lan- 
guage laid open new paths on every side, and Jews followed 
the conquerore not only as soldiers but as merchants. 
Energy characterized their efforts in the one case no less 
than fidelity in the other, and the wealth which rewarded 
their industry secured them independence and respect. 
But the tendency of this dispersion of commerce was more 
perilous than the dispersion of war. The forces which 
were sufficient to support the people in their first conflict 
were weakened by subdivision. Everywhere they were 
mingled with the heathen population, and yet they were 
doubly isolated ; for as their religion divided them from 
their follow-citizens, so the ties of their common nationality 
were weakened by foreign habits. The political divisions 
which followed the captivity were multiplied a thousand- 
fold, and Judaea itself was gradually yielding to the influ- 
ence of Greece when the precipitate fury of a persecutor 
finally concentrated the spirit of the people in absolute 
and heroic devotion to the law of Moses. 
The persecution of Antiochus averte<l the tJ^u^^'^'' 
great outward peril by which the Jewish peo- 
ple were threatened from the West. Sympathy was quick- 
ened throughout the whole body, and directed to one centre. 
The dispersion was reconciled with a real unity when 
the Law was felt to supply the want of a fatherland. The 
lesson which was first taught at the return was completed ; 
and the Church finally assumed the place of the nation. 

The independence, not only popular but personal, which 
was in the end the result of the Greek con- 
quest, deeply affected the whole internal con- ^^"^^^ *^ 
dition of Palestine. The law became the 
vital centre of a wide-spread Church, but the Church 

S 
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itself was no longer absolutely one. Distinct sects were 

formed when the example of Greece had pre- 
(a) The Jem m pared a new way to speculation ; and ac- 

PaUMiae during * ^ , ^ * , 

•• The Greek mt- cording to traditiou terrible' portents pre- 
TkeriKof $ectM. ccdcd thc changc. After the death of Simon 
the Just, it is said, the scape-goat no longer 
perished among the rocks, but escaped into the wilder- 
ness. The western light of the golden candlestick, which 
had always burned brightly, was now sometimes extin- 
guished. The fire upon the altar languished. ^ The bles- 
sing upon the show-bread ceased.^ Autigonus of Socho, 
the first among the doctors who bears a Greek name,^ 
marks the beginning of this era, and tradition describes 
him as the first of the Tanaim. The motto in which his 
doctrine is summed up is, as it were, an epitome of the 
coming controversy, combining the antithetical principles 
which were afterwards dissevered. "Be ye not as ser- 
vants who serve their Lord for the sake of a reward, but 
as servants who serve their Lord without looking for a 
reward ; and let the fear of Heaven be upon you.'* ^ The 
first clause offers a protest against the unworthy supersti- 
tion of a ceremonial righteousness; the second reproves 
that proud confidence in self which follows on the first lib- 
eration from legal service.' The two distinct truths which 
lay at the root of Pharisaism and Sadducaeism are recog- 
nized together, and each excludes tjie exaggeration of the 
other. The historical position assigned to Antigonus is in 
exact harmony with his teaching. He is said to have been 
the scholar of Simon the Just, the last member of the great 
Synagogue, and the master of Sadoc and Boethus, the 
founders of Jewish rationalism.* The teacher now rises 
from the Church. Hitherto there had been no schools of 

1 Prideaux, Connexion, ii. 2, fr. Jems. 4 The story (from the Aboth of R. Na- 
Talm. thanj^ is given by Raphall, i. 161. Soc- 

2 Zunz, p. 36. rates, it will be remembered, numbered 

3 Abothj 3. This is said ( Adier, p. 32) both Antisthenes and Aristippus among 
to be the first instance of the use of his scholars. 

leaven for God, 
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faith, no famous men; but at length individual feeling 
found its peculiar expression no less in thought than in 
action. 

Sadducaeism was the first and boldest expression of the 
growing passion for freedom. But the type 
of freedom was sought in Greece, corrupted by ^J^j"""*^ ^"^ 
luxury and skepticism, and not in the prophetic 
pictures of the spiritual Israel. After the first assertion of 
man's absolute independence, a doctrine 'vhich contained 
implicitly all the subsequent tenets of the school, the influ- 
ence of the Sadducees on Judaism was purely negative. 
Their existence was a protest against the sufficiency of the 
Pharisaic system ; but they offered nothing to replace it. 

While some sought freedom, others, as is always the case, 
strove to exclude the possibility of its opera- 
tion. The rise of Sadducaeism was coincident ^^«riBee»iritudir 
with a reaction in favor of tradition. The 
Pharisees claimed to possess exclusively the full perfection 
of the Law ; and though the spirit by which the ancient writ- 
ings were dictated passed away, the form in which they were 
cast still moulded the oral supplements^ which were added 
to complete them. The Hcddka and the Haggada — the 
Rule and the Word — represented in their general scope 
the Law and the Prophets; and the primary Midrash 
(Interpretation) united precept and exhortation at once 
with one another and with Holy Scripture.^ But no claim 



1 The best anthorities for early lie- clearness. Cf. note at the end of the 

brew literature are: Zunz's Gottesd. chapter. 

Vortr. d. Juden^ already quoted, which 2 As these words are of fVequent oc- 

stands alone for critical accuracy and currence, it may be well to trace their 

completeness within its peculiar range; meaning once for all. 

Steinschneider's article Jiidische Liter- (1) The general word for Biblical in- 

atur^ in £rsch and G ruber's Encyclo- terpretation in its widest sense (cf. 

pcedie (which has been revised and pub- Aben Ezra ap. Buxtf. s. v.) is Midrash 

lished in English by the author); Eth- (fr. darashy to investigate and inter- 

ridge's Hebrew Literature, London, pret). Hence also an exposition or al- 

1858, a very unpretending and useful legorical interpretation is called Da- 

summary. Hirschfeld's Geist der TcU- rUsh {tfie result qf inquiry): the teacher 

mudischen Auslegung der Bihely'RerMn, generally Doresh, Darshan (interpre- 

1840, is very diffVise and deficient in ter)\ And the school baithJiammidraali. 
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was made to original divine legislation. It was said that 
an oral Law had been given on Sinai, and that this which 
had been handed down in due succession from the time of 
Moses, when explained by the sayings of the great teachers, 
constituted the necessary supplement to the written Law, 
and completed a perfect code of life, of equal and paramount 
authority in all its parts. It was the work of the Sopheiim to 
collect, of the Tanaim to arrange the substance of this oral 
Law. Nor was this done hastily. The first formal classi- 
fication of the contents of the Torah ahebeaZ Peh — the 
JLaw that is upon the lip — is attributed to Hillel ; and the 
six Orders (^Sedarim) which he distinguished formed the 
basis of the work of Akiva and Jehuda, when at length, at 
the end of the second century, the Mishna — the repetition 
of the Law — was committed to writing.* 

The word occnra 2 Chron. xiii. 22; (Steinechn. 1. c. p. 861). For centnriea 

xxir. 27. Gesenius gives to rub as the this law was preserved by memory or 

radical meaning of the verb : cf. Ges. in secret roUa {megUlath setliarim). At 

Thes. 8. V. the end of the second century, when 

(2) The practical precept is HcUcika^ a the consequences of the defeat of Bar- 
»fep, a nUey from halak^ to go^ hence to kokeba threatened the utter dismember- 
«pend one's life, to live. The compari* ment of the Jewish nation, it was com- 
Bon of derek {via^ vita^ ctUtus) shows mitted to writing by R. Jehuda (tl91 
clearly how a step would naturally ex- A. c.)} and, being embodied with other 
press a detached principle of life. Tlie materials, in six Sedarim (orders) under 
cognate form halikah (only in pi.) oc- the name of the Mishna (shanah^ to 
curs trop. Prov. xxxi. 27. double^ repeat; the word miskneh oc- 

(3) The narrative, extending from the curs for a copy (of the law), Deut. xvii. 
legend to the homily, is ^a^^OKto, ^^- 18; Josh. viii. 32), has remained the 
gada.j from nagady Uiph. Higgidy to central point of all later tradition. 
telly relate. Round the Sedarim of the Mishna a 

Hirschfeld {Der Geist der Talmud, complement of discussions {Oemara; 

Auslegungy p. 13) gives a different, and, Gamar^ to complete) was gradually 

I think, an erroneous, explanation of formed, and the whole was completed 

the words: Tialakahy iteration von Jia- at Babylon in 498 a. c. The study of 

laJCy das Nachgehen, Folgen einer Vor- the Mishna and Gemara was properly 

schrift, Mitbalten, und *'der Parthei called Talmud {lomadyto teach), and 

sein." Hagga>dahy dicta^ sermoneSy this name was applied to the works 

von nagad sprechen, crzahlen, meinen, themselves. A second (7e?na7Yc(extend- 

— Meinung. ing to four of the six orders) was formed 

1 The precepts of this oral law, in in Palestine, about the end of the fourth 

allusion to their supposed source, were century ; and this, in combination with 

called Iialacoth leMosheh meSinai {pre- a text of the Mishna, slightly differing 

cepts qf Moses from Sinai). This was from the Babylonian, forms the Jeru- 

the original kabbala (tradition), a name salem Talmud, 
applied to the vnritiiigs of the prophets 
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The popular inflaence of this secondary Law is every- 
where visible in the Gospels. It is absolutely 
authoritative, and yet absolutely definite, t,^^^""^ "^ 
The tradition of the elders claims t^ie obedi- 
ence of the faithful ; and " to teach with authority" — with 
independent power — is contrasted with the teaching of 
the scribes.^ But in itself the recognition of such a code 
marks a crisis of religious feeling. As long as the charter 
of faith is felt to consist in living principles, capable of 
being clothed in ever-varying forms, no change can render 
it obsolete or inadequate. If^ however, its terms are once 
fixed by some temporary interpretation, at the first revolu- 
tion of thought or position it is found antiquated and 
insufficient, and that help is sought from tradition which 
really can be found only in the vitality of the original Law. 
To invoke tradition as an independent authority is to 
proclaim that the first Law is dead. 

Between the false freedom of the Sadducee and the 
ritualism of the Pharisee a third courae lay 
open. The Essenes sought rest in a mystic ci^!^ ^"*"'*" 
asceticism which promised freedom by the 
conquest of sense, and true worship in the substitution of 
the spiritual for the material.* Like similar reformers in 
every age, they began by asserting the sovereignty of God 
to the exclusion of man's freedom.* Jews by race, they 



1 B.EIlezer boasted that he had never The FaleBtinian origin of the Eseenes 
Baid anything which he had not heard is rightly asserted by Hilgenfeld, Die 
from his teacher. (Steinschneider, a. a. Jud- Apok. 245 ff. Alexandrine and 
O. 364. ) Pythagorean influences may have modi- 

2 The relation in which the three fled the details of the society in the 
parties stand to another is a suflli- course of time ; but the resemblance of 
cient proof that it is unnecessary to the Essenes, Therapeutae, and Neo- 
seek the origin of the Essenes in any Pythagoreans, are explicable on other 
foreign society. The triple tendency grounds. 

ever exists in men, and in times of The derivation of the name is un- 

strong religious feeling will find an certain. Many deduce it from asa^ to 

outward expression, in each case par- heaX. Hilgenfeld proposes Ilazin, Ho- 

tial and exaggerated, and approaching zim^ seers, which is supported by Sui- 

more or less closely to the correspond- das s. v. 

ing developments of other periods. 8 Joseph. Antiq. xiii. 6, 9. 

8* 
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found their chief bond of union in mutual love, as members 
of a society rather than citizens of a nation.^ The institution 
of celibacy and the community of goods reduced the rela- 
tions of their domestic life to the simplest form ; but each 
detail assumed something of the solemnity of worship. 
Though ascetics, they did not wholly fly from the business 
and society of men, but, living in scattered communities, 
they offered a public testimony to truth, justice, and purity." 
At the same time, by varied fastings and lustrations, and by 
the study of the sacred books,^ they aspired towards a closer 
communion with the unseen world, and claimed to retain 
among them the gift of prophecy; and "it is rarely," 
Joseph us adds, ** that they are found to err in their predic- 
tions." * 

The school of the Essenes, however different in its final 
shape from that of the Pharisees, yet sprang 

The phari>eei from thc samc causes. A feeling of distrust 

ami Essenes con- ', ^ , 

fteeted by an anx- in Hfc, a falthlcss unwillinguess to tread m 

iotislegalimi^ which ,,-ii •«,! • 

appears in thc old paths, & cravmg after the protection 

of a stern discipline, at the same time a zeal 
prepared for any sacrifice, found satisfaction in the minute- 
ness of an oral law, or in the self-devotion of a religious 
rule.* 

1 Joseph. Bell. Jud. ii. 8; ([Hippo!.] garded marriage bb a duty (Joseph. B. 
Philos. ix. 18 ff.). Cf. Antiq. xviii. 2; J. ii. 8, 13). 

xv. 10, 4. Philo, Quod omnis probus ^ Bl$\ois hpaTs .... Ktd irpoifniTwy 

liber J $$ 12 f. ; Apol. fr. ap. Euseb. Prep, hrw^tyyiaffiv. The rh. tSov •KoXaiuv 

Ev. viii. 11; Plin. H. N. iv. v. 17. The (Tvyypdfifxai a ($ 6) seem to have in- 

flrst passage contains the authorities eluded more than the books of Scrip- - 

for what I have stated, unless a direct ture. (Cf. Uippol. ix.22.) The Essenes 

reference be given. had also private books : t^ rris cUptaecos 

/8*i3A/a(§7). 

2 Hilgenfeld (a. a. O. p. 259 anm.) 4 He quotes three examples: Antiq. 
seems to give rightly the sense of Jo- xv. 10, 5; Bell. Jud. i. 3, 5; ii. 7, 3 
scph. B. J. ii. 8, 4 : *' They have not one 6 The Esisenes " reverenced the Law- 
city, but many dwell together in each giver next to God," and their ob- 
;of their communities] " (as below iv servance of the Sabbath was most scru- 
€K<itrrri ir6\€i rov rdyfiaTos). The pulous (Joseph. 1. c). They offered 
words thus become consistent with sacrifices (^vaias iinreXovcri) also ; 
those of Philo and Pliny ; but the read- but not at Jerusalem (Joseph. Antiq. 
ing in Hippolytus, fifTOiKOvatf om. too xviii. 2). Philo, however, says (p. 467 
T(i7juaTos is more fkvorable to the com- m.), dfpairtvTol ^eov y€y6vcurw ov 
mon reading. Some Essenes even re- C^a Kara^iovrfs .... 
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The Book of Ecclesiasticus, the sole relic of the Palestinian 
literature during the Greek supremacy, is 
marked by the traces of this anxious legal- ^S'ZIt"'' "^ 
isra.^ Life appears imprisoned in endless 
rules, and the teacher strives to restore its cheerfulness. 
Subjection and humility are among the first virtues.^ 
Knowledge is hidden in proverbs and confined in schools. 
To unriddle dark sayings is the duty of the wise man, 
though it be " a wearisome labor of the mind." He who 
" sees a man of understanding will get betimes unto him, 
and wear the steps of his door."^ The renown of the scribe 
is of all the most brilliant and the most enduring.* To give 
glory to the priest is coupled with the showing fear 
towards God.* 

The sayings of the later doctors are still more impressed 
with the spirit of dependence. The stored 
mind of the teacher is the source of wisdom, ^^"^^at^ 
and hope seems surest when it can be referred 
to old belief^ "Jose, the son of Joezer, of Zereda, said: 
Let thine house be the gathering-place of the wise. Dust 
thyself with the dust of their feet; and drink their words 
as a thirsty man." "Joshua, the son of Perachja .... said : 
Get for thyself a teacher ; win for thyself a companion." 
.... " Abtalion said : Ye wise men, be careful in your 

discourse, lest ye be cast into a place of bitter 

waters, and the scholars who come after you drink of them 
and die." .... "Hillel said : He who will make himself 
a great name, loses his name; he who increases not, 



1 There can, I think, be no reasona- 3 Ecclus. xiii. 2, 6; vi. S6. 
ble doubt that the translation was made 

c. 130 B. c, and that consequently the ^ Ecclus. xxxviii. 24 ; xxxix. 11. 

Hebrew original was written about 180 ^^^^ ^^^s compare the corresponding 

B. c. It seems probable that old mate- P*"a^8e of the Law : xxiv. 23—29. 

rials were included in the original book, .^ , .. «« o^ .xx^ 

,^^ ^,. ... J. , 1 5 Ecclus. vu. 29 — 31. At the same time 

but I see nothing which may not be of 



purely Palestinian origin. Cf. Ewald, 



the writer takes a wider view than com- 



»^- _. mon of the extent of G od's providence : 

PP- 298 ff. 

2 Ecclus. iv. 7; viii. 1, 8, 14; ix. 13; 

Xiii. 2. 6 Abothy 4, 6, 11. 
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decreases ; he who learns not, is worthy of death ; and he 
who makes use of the Crown [of the law for his own end] 
is lost."^ " Shammai said : Make thy doctrine sure. Speak 

little and do much." "Gamaliel said : Make to thyself 

a teacher. Relinquish doubtful points ; and give not tithes 

often according to conjecture [but with strict accuracy]." 

For a time, however, the resuscitation of the national 

spirit supplied the loss of the ancient spirit of 

H. The H<unu>- the prophcts. The Maccabaean struggles, 

neon tuprtmacy. , * * "^ 

A new impuiae whlch avcrtcd the danger of a general 

given to thouf^ .., . /•! i i«./^» 

mdun-iting. assimilation of the people to their Grecian 

rulers, at the same time gave real life to the 
study of Scripture, and called out new forms of thought 
and writing. Hitherto the Law had concentrated upon 
itself the affection and hope of the Jews. Since the return 
they had been content to find in this the pledge and 
foundation of their national stability, anticipating a future 
which should only confirm and complete the character of 
the present. But now again, in the heat of contest and 
under the immediate consciousness of divine help, they felt 
that the end could not be consummated in a mere "judg- 
ment of the heathen," but fixed their eyes again upon the 
faded image of Messiah, and saw their fullest hope only 
through the strife and trials which should accompany His 
advent. In the moment of victory they knew that its issue 
was transient. The temporal glory of a conqueror was 
insufiicient to satisfy the hopes of the nation, and Simon 
was appointed "ruler and high-priest forever until there 
arose a faithful prophet."^ A coiTCsponding change passed 
over their literature. The last echo of the prophets passed 
away in the Book of Baruch, the writer of which, after 
confession and reproof, describes in the magnificent imagery 
of Isaiah the future triumphs of Jerusalem.'* But now 

1 Abothy 13, according to the transla- Yet it is irpwfyfirris, not & irpo^y/irris 

.tion of Adler: the Latin version of (John i. 21). 

gorenhusiuB cannot be correct. 3 It is extremely difficult to determine 

21 Mace. xiv. 41. Cf. iv. 48; ix 27. the date of the Book of Baruch. Pobbi- 
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Revelation succeeded to the place of Prophecy. It seemed 
that the time was come when the veil might be raised from 
the counsels of God ; and the seer pointed to all things 
working together for the immediate and final crisis.^ 

In addition to the " Revelations " of Daniel,^ two Jewish 
Apocalypses still remain, the Book of Henoch 

a< Apocalypset. 

and the so-called fourth Book of Esdras, Henoch. 
which show with singular cleaniess in what 
way the writings of Daniel served as the foundation for 
later dreams. Both exist only in translations, but other- 
wise, as it appears, with few deviations from their original 
form. The former is evidently of Eastern, and probably 
of Palestinian origin, while the latter with equal certainty 
may be ascribed to Egypt. Both contain numerous data 



biy it was written shortly before or after divine and human — intuitive pre- 
the war of liberation; but on some science and fragmentary utterance — 
accounts I should prefer an earlier date, are interwoven in one marvellous web. 
The first part (i.— iii. 8) is evidently de- In " revelation " the two elements can 
rived from a Hebrew original ; and the be contemplated separately, each in its 
Greek translator of this part probably most active vigor, distinct predictions 
added the conclusion (iii. 9— end). and elaborate art. As a natural conse- 
1 A revelatiop (&iroic(£\u^tj), with its quence, '^ revelation " invites imitation 
specific purpose, its artificial plan, its as well by its artificiality as by its de- 
symbolic imagery, its angelic ministra- finiteness: its form is human, and its 
tions, possessing at once the unity of a subject-matter limited and uniform, 
poem and the gorgeousness of a dream. And thus, while few have ventured to 
is in itself the last step in the develop- aflbct the style of the ancient prophets, 
ment of prophecy. It is also the most ^' Apocalypses " have rarely been want- 
attractive form in which hope can be ing to embody the popular belief of 
offered to a people which has learnt to those enthusiasts who, in all ages, ante- 
feel even in the deepest afflictions that date the final Judgment of the world, 
they form the turning-point of the and see in passing events nothing but 
world's history. But revelation differs certain signs of its near approach, 
from prophecy not only in the details 

of composition, but also in the point 2 This is not the place to enter on the 
from which it contemplates the future, question of the date of the Book of 
or rather the eternal. The Seer takes Daniel in its present form; but I may 
his stand in the future rather than in the be allowed to remark that the canon- 
present ; and while the Prophet seizes on icity of the book depends on the judg- 
the prominent elements of good and evil ment of the Jewish church, and not on 
which he sees around him, as seeds of the date of its composition. If it can 
ihe great *' age to come," the Seer is be demonstrated that it belongs to the 
filled first with visions of " the last Maccabsean era, it remains just as much 
days," and so passes from those to the as before a part of Scripture, and a di- 
trials of his time. In prophecy the vine comment on history. 
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which seem to point to the period of their composition, 
but, at the same time, these are so ambiguous as to have 
received the most various explanations. Without entering 
into the details of the question, iti appeal's most probable 
that the books were written at periods separated by about 
a century — Henoch during the later times of the Greco- 
Syrian empire, and Esdras when the power of Rome was 
everywhere dominant in the East, and Octavian undisputed 
master of the empire.^ But however this may be, there 
can be no doubt that both Apocalypses represent purely 
Jewish notions ; and dealing with the problems which 
Christianity solved, at no great interval from the time when 
the great answer was given, they yield in strange interb.^t 
to few records of antiquity. Even in respect of style, as 
well as of substance, they repay careful study. The spirit 
of God's ancient people is indeed no longer clothed in the 
utterance of divine prophets, but it is not yet shrouded in 
a dress of idle fables. There are symptoms of increasing 
degeneracy and faithlessness in the later book ; but when 
Henoch and Esdras were written, the words of inspiration 
were still powerful to rein the fancy and shape the visions 
of seers, and the wildest imaginings which they contain 
make little approach to the trifling of the Talmudists.^ 
At the same time that prophetic hopes reappeared under 

thB form of Revelations, prophetic history 
ratiiel?'*^**** ^^ g^vc risc to thosc Striking narratives of 

individual life, Tobit and Judith, which 
present the popular ideal of virtue, courage, and patience. 
For these the Book of Esther offered a Scriptural model, as 
that of Daniel for the Apocalypses and Ecclesiastes for the 

1 The general character of the book to Leviathan and Behemoth in Henoch 
at first sight suggests a date shortly Ix. 7, with the well-known Talmudic 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, and legend. The Book of Esdras contains 
this has been adopted by Gfrbrer, Wie- the legend in a transition state, vi. 
seler, and Bauer; but the description 49 — 62. 

of the "three heads" (c. xi.) appears The Apocalypses of Henoch and Es- 
to point to the times of the Triumvi- dras will come under notice more par- 
rates. Cf. Hilgenf. 218 ff. ticularly in the next chapter. 

2 Compare^ for instance, the allusion 
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Books of Wisdom. Nor can it be unworthy of notice that 
the latest books in the Canon offer a complete parallel in 
theme and manner to the works which followed, while 
they are clearly distinguished from them even by outward 
marks of power^and originality. As time advanced imagi- 
nation supplied the place of vision, and fiction was sub- 
stituted for history. 

The Book of Tobit is at once the oldest, the most natural, 
and the most beautiful of the scenes of later 
Jewish life. The legalism of Jerusalem is 
softened down in the regions of the far East, and it would 
be impossible to find a more touching image of holiness 
and piety, according to the current type, than that of the 
Israelite captives of Nineveh. The various ties of family 
are hallowed by the presence of pure love. The righteous- 
ness of works appears in deeds of affection and mercy 
rather than in forms of simple ritual. The power of 
private prayer is exalted by its manifold success. The 
belief in the eternal purposes of God is firm and constant ; 
and hope is proportionately clear and strong. The Book 
of Judith is conceived in a far different strain. 
The ordinary relations of a household are 
changed for the most terrible dangers of war ; holiness in 
living for valor in daring. It was written apparently when 
a season of conflict was still impending, and the memory 
of deliverance still fresh. A woman, and she a widow, 
is able to overcome the captain of "the king of all the 
earth " by the power of the God of her fathers. " There is 
none that may gainsay her words" or her confidence ; and 
why should Israel tremble before Syria ? Faith can yet 
do what faith has done.^ 

The first book of the Maccabees is the i Maccabees, 
only Palestinian record of the heroic struggle 
which was inspired by such a hope, and is simple, natural, 

1 The numerous receneions in which which they enjoyed. Cf. Fritzsche, 

the Books of Tobit and Judith — like Exeg. Handb, EifU. Tob. hh 3—8; JudL 

those of Esther and Daniel — exist, is §( 2— & 
a sufficient proof of the wide popularity 
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and accurate. The second book, of African origin, is more 

ambitious, and at times legendary ; but both 
are destitute of that prophetic insight which 

elsewhere makes the chronicles of the Jews a commentary 

on the fulfilment of the Divine counsels. ■ 

The relics of the ante-Christian literature of Palestine 
terminate* with the first Book of Mac- 

(b) The Jew$ i» 

Egypt. cabees ; but meanwhile, the Jewish spirit in 

The SepCiugiiifc _ , _ , . . _,, * _ 

Egypt had not been mactive. The Greek 
Bible had preserved that real union with ancient Israel 
which the disuse of the Temple-service had threatened to 
destroy; and from the first the growth of independence 
and thought was more rapid among the Jews of Alexandria 
than among those of Palestine. The city itself was stamped 
with the impress of no distinct nationality, and controversy 
was inevitable in a place where every system found its 
representatives. But the Law and the prophets still con- 
tinued to guide the philosophy of the Dispersion ; and the 
Greek dress in which they were clothed prepared for after 
times the means of expressing intelligibly the principles of 
Christianity. The history of the LXX is obscure and 
perplexed.^ So much, however, at least, is clear, that the 
Pentateuch was translated first, no long time after the firat 
settlement of the Jews, and that the other books were 
added at various intervals before the middle of the second 
century b. c' The character of the Alexandrine Church 



1 The Book qf Jubilees perhaps may 8 It is a coincidence too remarkable 
be added, cf. Ch. ii. 1. {d). The Tar- to be left unnoticed, that about the 
gums were rather the gradual embodi- same time at which the translation of 
ments of tradition than spontaneous the Pentateuch was completed, Man- 
literary works. etho, an Egyptian priest, published in 

2 The work of Hody, De Bibliorum Greek the first authentic account of the 
Text. Orig.^ Oxon. 1705, is still the most Egyptian history and religion, based 
important original investigation of the upon the original records. Once again 
LXX. Frankel ( Vorstudien zu der Egypt and Israel came in conflict. The 
LXX.y Leipz., 1841) deals well with de- writings of Callimachus illustrative of 
tails of language and orthography. Greek mythology, and of Aratus on 
Grinfield {Apology for the LXX. Lon- natural phenomena; belong to the same 
don, 1850) pleads for the authority of period. Cf Carov6, VorhalledesChrid' 
the translation. tenthumsy Jena, 1851, p. 176. 
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has not failed to inflnence the translation ; and, in some 
respects, it is rather an adaptation than a reproduction of 
the original. Even in the Pentateuch the traces of a 
growing refinement are discernible. The most remarkable 
anthropomorphic phrases are -softened, and 
" the glory of the Lord " is substituted for Zil^,^ ""^ 
His personal presence. Some preparation, 
at least, is made for the distinction of the Creator 
from Jehovah ; and the narrative of the creation is 
moulded according to the current conceptions of a 
primary ideal world and of the constitution of man's 
nature.^ The variations in the prophets arQ still more 
remarkable ; and it seems difficult to explain the omissions 
which occur, except by the supposition of some intentional 
reserve in publishing the expected glories of Messiah.* 

But the LXX performed a still greater work than that 
of extending a knowledge of Judaism to the 
heathen world: it wedded Greek language "S^kcJ '****''*^ 
to Hebrew thought, the most exact form of 
expression with the most spiritual mode of conception. 
The intellectual vocabulary of the civilized world was 
claimed for religious use, and theology became a science. 
Active speculation followed as a necessary result. The 
gifts and promises of Revelation were compared with the 
faculties and wants of man. Traditional faith and new 
philosophy were examined and combined with various suc- 
cess ; and the two events which mark the widest diver- 
gence of the Alexandrine from the Palestinian Jews 
belong to the same generation, and synchro- 
nize with the Maccabaean struggles. About ^^^"^^ '^ 
the same time that the temple of Leon top - 
olis was built, Aristobulus, a Jewish follower of Aristotle,' 



1 Cf. GfrSrer, a. a. O. ii. ff. 8 ff. ; Jewish thought at Alexandria, it ia im- 
Disehne, ii. i. ff. Frankel, 176 ff. portant to remember that the pursuit 

2 Grinfield, p. 74, with reference to of philosophy was of late introduction, 
Isai. ix. 6. and that the form first current was the 

8 With regard to the development of Peripatetic. Platonism was only a re- 

9 
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gave the first real impulse to that mystical and Hellenizing 
tendency which was afterwards supposed to characterize 
the synagogue and church of Alexandria. The two facts 
mutually explain one another; for the growth of wider 
views of the purposes of the Law, and a more spiritual 
perception of its precepts, might seem to justify the ahan- 
donment of the literal Zion. The time was come, it was 
said, when there should '' be an altar to the Lord in the 
midst of the land of Egypt," as the prophet had spoken ; 
and when Egypt should be " blessed as God's people." * 
The voice of Paganism itself was now boldly used to 

attest the supremacy of the faith of Israel. 

In his commentary on the books of Moses," 
Aristobulus introduced a long Orphic quotation, which 
must have been cast in a Jewish shape either by himself 
or by some one of his countrymen. The adaptation — for 
it seems to have been an adaptation rather than a forgery 
— was not without excuse, and found abundant parallels. 
Orpheus seemed to stand apart from the later forms of 
polytheism in the depths of a mysterious antiquity, and 
thus the reminiscences of a patriarchal tradition could be 

attributed to him without unnatural violence. 
2%« Jewish Sibyl, j^ j.j^^ mauncr the Sibyl occupied an inde- 
pendent position in the religion of Greece and Rome. 
If Orpheus represented the recipient of a primeval reve- 
lation, the Sibyl was an embodiment of the teaching of 
nature.® The wntings of a Jewish or Chaldaic Sibyl con- 
tain probably the earliest fragments among the Sibylline 

action against skepticism, which springs Clement of Alexandria recur in Euse- 

natorally from an exclusive study of bius. The objections to the authen- 

the abstract or useful sciences. Cf. ticity of the fragments are quite insuf- 

Matter, Hist, de VEcole Alex. iii. 168 ff. ficient. Cf. GfrSrer, PhUo^ ii. pp. 71 ff; 

1 Isai. xyc. 18, 19, 26. JoFcph. Antiq. Daehne, ii. 73 ff; Ewald, ir. p. 294 n. 
xiii. 8. Cf. Hieron. Comm. in Isai. 

V. 1. c. 8 Oracula Sibyllina .... recensuit 

8 BifiXx}vs 4(;riyiirtK^s rov Ma>t}ir^»s . . . . T. H. Friedlieb, Lipsiae, 1862. Cf. 

y6fU}v, Euseb. H. E. vii. 82. The frag- Hilgenfeld, Die JudUche Apokcdyptik^ 

ments of Aristobulus are preserved In Jena, 1867, pp. 68—90. The text, how> 

Buseb. Proep. ^i7an^. vii. 18, 14; viii. (8) ever, is still extremely corrupt. I have 

9, 10; xiii. 12. The passages quoted by not seen Didot's ed., Paife, 1866. 
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verses; and the very fact of their existened^fUi/|^^en^- 
is a proof of the growing sympathy betweel " 
Greek. "God," it is said, "dwells in all men, the test of 
truth in common light." ^ His people arq. no longer only 
ministers of His vengeance, — this office is reserved for 
the "barbarian rule " of Rome,* — but " they shall be guides 
to all men unto life." ' The coiTuptions of heathendom are 
traced to their fii*st source in the confusion of tongues ; 
and the triumphs of the true faith are puraued till it be- 
comes the religion of the whole eaith, till " prophets are 
kings and judges of the world," and a heavenly peace is 
restored to nature and man.* In this respect the Sibylline 
writings stand alone as an attempt to embrace all histoiy, 
even in its details, in one great theocratic view, and to 
regard the kingdom of the world as destined to form prov- 
inces in a future kingdom of God. 

The writings of Philo exhibit the maturity of Alexan- 
drine thought, which was thus early directed 
to subtle allegory and wide hope. They bear 
few marks of originality or order, and must be regarded as 
the epitome and not the source of a system. Their char- 
acteristic is meditation and not thought ; their source the 
accumulated treasures of the past, and not the opening of 
any new min§ ; their issue eclecticism, and not discovery. 
Theji^may show how far men had advanced, but they open 
no way for future progress. Filled with the most profound 
belief in the divinity of the Jewish law, and not unin- 
structed in the philosophy of Greece, Philo endeavors to 
show the real unity of both, or rather to find in Moses the 
true source of the teaching of Plato and Aristotle. The 
spiritual instinct which had softened down the anthropo- 
morphic language of the Pentatguch in the LXX transla- 
tion, led Philo to explain away the traces of it which still 
remained. The divine Logos, at once the Reason and the 



1 Prol. 18. Cf. iii. 282. 4 ill. 781 ; 367 ff. ; 7S4 ff. Cf. o. ii 

S iii. 688, 520. pp. 89 IT. 

8 iii. 186. 
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Word of God, is brought into close and manifold connec- 
tion with the world, while Jehovah (to 6v^ rarely 6 tav) is 
farther withdrawn from it. ' With the fullest consciousness 
of the work which the Jews had to discharge as teachers 
of mankind, Philo saw no way in which the work could be 
accomplished but by the perpetuation of the ordinances of 
the Law. He felt that the details of ritual were more than 
symbols of abstract ideas, but he found no antitype to sub- 
stitute in their place. And thus while his spiritualism re- 
tained the restrictions of the old faith, it removed it from 
the reach of the simple. So far from " preaching a Gospel 
to the poor," it took away from them the outward pledge 
of it in which they trusted. Its tendency was to exalt 
knowledge in the place of action; its home was in the 
cells of the recluse, and not in the field or the market ; its 
truest disciples were visionary TherapeutcSy and not apos- 
tles charged with a gospel for the world, debtors alike to 
Jew and Greek. 

The society of the Therapeutas ^ was indeed the practical 
corollary of Alexandrianism. The same ten- 
dency which had produced the society of the 
Essenes in Palestine found a new development on the 
borders of Lake Moeris. The discipline and occupation of 
these ascetics seemed to offer so clear an ^image of later 
monastic life that Eusebius claims them as Christian and 
probably they furnished the model on which the first 
Egyptian communities were framed. They differed from 
the Essenes both in the objects of their pursuit and in the 
austerity of their rule. The examination of the deeper 
symbolism of Scripture was a congenial subject to those 
whose external position had long shut them out from the 
literal observance of the Law ; and the open corruption of 
the court of the Ptolemies naturally called out the antag- 
onism of an excessive self-denial. The active work which 
formed an essential part of the system of the Essenes, 
found no place in the cells of these Alexandrian devotees. 

1 Fhilo, De Vita contempUxtiva^ throughout. 
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For them the " whole day from satirise to sunset was spent 
in mental discipline ; " their one study was to investigate 
the inner meaning of their national philosophy contained 
in the " holy writings." The use of hyssop to give flavor 
to the ordinary diet of bread and salt and water was re- 
garded as a delicate luxury. They sought only to appease 
the appetites, and not to gratify them. But the satisfaction 
of bodily wants was often forgotten in the purauit of wis- 
dom, and at all times '' meat and drink " were held unwor- 
thy of the light. In one respect only they shared in com- 
mon pleasures, when on their weekly vigil they recalled in 
sacred hymns and dances the great song of Moses and 
Miriam, adapting the rich resources of Grecian poetry and 
music to their divine themes. 

The Book of Wisdom is the noble expression of a mind 
which might have sought rest and joy in this 
meditative life; nor need it be a matter of ^BoAdvrii^ 
wonder if the clearest foreshadowing of 
some of the truths of Christianity proceeded from such a 
source, if the attributes of the Divine Wisdom were gath- 
ered to something of a personal shape, and the workings 
of its powers extended to the whole world, by men who 
lived in the contemplation of God's dealings with mankind. 
Yet it is Wisdom, not the Word, and much less Messiah, 
which is exalted by the poet as " the creative, preserving, 
guiding power." To the recluse, far from the rude struggles 
of life, — from "the publicans and sinners" of a suffering 
world, — it might seem enough to paint the glories of wis- 
dom and gaze forever on the picture, but Wisdom, cold 
and partial, could not be the truth for which creation was 
looking. 

For this last growth of Judaism, if the fairest, was still 
premature and fruitless. In its essence it 

77^0 ffeneral char' \ 

was the ideal of heathen religion, and the acter y mkxw^ \ 

negation of Christianity, because it raised 
the soul in isolation from the earth, and excluded all re- 
gard to the outer work of life and redemption. It was 

9* 
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equally partial in its application and in its scope. It ad 
dressed only one part of men's nature, and one class of 
men. It suppressed the instincts of civil and domestic 
society, which Christianity ennobled ; it perpetuated the 
barriers which Christianity removed ; it abandoned the 
conflict which Christianity carries out to victory. Yet 
even thus the mystics of Egypt and 'Palestine maintained 
a practical belief in the necessity of a spiritual faith. 
Their own existence was a sign of "the last times," but 
they could not interpret it. They witnessed that Judaism 
in its literal acceptation was insufficient to fulfil the desires 
of men ; but they could not, like John the Baptist, proclaim 
the near approach of a coming kingdom. 

The spiiit of the Law and the Prophets had been em- 
bodied in every gi-eat typical form. The 

Summary of. the . . 

amdition tf the scvcral phascs of partial and independent 

development were now completed. Judaism 
had existed in the face of the most varied nationalities, 
and had gained an elasticity of shape without losing its 
distinctness of principle. But each concrete system which 
was substituted for the faithful anticipation of the Messi- 
anic times, led in the end to disappointment and confusion, 
and the scattered exiles were unable to spiritualize the na- 
tions among whom they sojourned. The hierarchy which 
seemed so full of life in the age of Ezra degenerated into 
a mere sect. The kingdom which had been thought to 
herald the final triumph of the nation ended in a foreign 
usurpation. The alliance with Greek philosophy had led, 
on the one hand, to an epicurean indifference, on the other, 
to an unpractical mysticism. But, meanwhile, the princi- 
ples which lay at the basis of these partial efforts had 
gained a substantive existence, and were silently working 
in the whole people. The truths which had been felt once 
still lived even under the ruins of the systems which had 
been reared upon them. Law, freedom, thought, an intense 
national pride and a world-wide dispersion, a past bright 
with the glories of a Divine Presence, a present lost in 
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humiliation, a future crowded with pictures of certain tri- 
umphs, combined to fashion a people ready to receive and 
propagate a universal Gospel. A missionary nation was 
waiting to be charged with the heavenly commission, and 
a world was unconsciously prepared to welcome it. 

The influences which had moulded the^ Jewish people 
during the last three centuries before the 
Chnstian era \vere not confined within that x ThtcorrtapondinQ 

. , * _- !• A 1 J change in HetUken- 

naiTow circle. The age of Alexander was dom. 
the culminating point of Greek thought as ^^/J^p**"^ ^^^''^ 
well as of Greek power. Afterwards the 
scholar occupied the place of the poet, and a period of criti- 
cism followed a period of creation. Aristotle, Pyrrhon, and 
Epicurus brought the last new elements into the system of 
ancient philosophy, and their successor combined, arranged, 
methodized, but opened no new ways of knowledge. The 
same interval which matured the fulness of Jewish hope 
served for the development of the final issues of Greek wis- 
dom. And yet more than this : as the Jewish 
nationality was broken up by their wide dis- ^^^^^^ 
persion, so the great tides of Western con- 
quest swept away gradually the barriers by which the world 
had been divided, and colonization followed in the train of 
conquest. The citizen of Rome passed from province to 
province, and, if he borrowed the Greek language, it was 
to assert the Roman supremacy. As a neces- 
sary consequence, the power of paganism ^J!^'^^'^ '*''' 
everywhere gave way. If philosophy had 
undermined its theoretical basis, national intercourse had 
weakened its practical effects. The life of paganism lay 
in its speciality. Pagan belief was in each case the reli- 
gious expression of the particular spot, bound up with its 
character and history. Beyond its native limits its true 
vitality ceased, and all that remained was a spasmodic ac- 
tion. At the time when the Jew had discovered in his faith 
a germ of universality unknown before the dispersion, 
other religions were proved vain by their narrowness. 
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The gods of Greece had faded away into dim shadows; 
and Rome, when once she lefl the borders of Italy, had no 
true gods, but admitted to a comprehensive Pantheon the 
deities of each conquered race. Throughout the West 
the religion of the state and the religion of the citizen 
were divorced. Faith was dying, and yet the desire of 
faith was evident : the old temples were deserted, and the 
wildest mysteries found eager votanes. 

But if Greece and Uome failed alike to found a univer- 
sal religion, they showed its possibility. Each 

Meanwhile the in its tum had cxcrtcd a power capable of 
Vive: Greek Ktera- unitmg all meu Dy a moral influence. Greece 
%ht. '""^ had left a universal literature and language 

by seizing the general laws of beauty and 
thought. Rome had founded a universal empire by assert- 
ing with instinctive justice the great principles of right in 
her dependent provinces. The idea of a common human-* 
ity, transcending the differences of race and time, was out- 
wardly established by the help of thought and law.^ 

For the univeraal powers of Greek language and Roman 

right were not all which heathendom laid at 

And phoos^php t|,e foundation of Christianity. The great 

by cauuyzmg man's •' ^ 

powers and in- work of Grcck phllosophy had been to dis- 

stinctsy prepared , ^ * ^ x *i 

the way for their tiuguish thc various elcmcnts which were 

harmoniow contU- i? 3 • ^i 1 -a /• t • ^1 ^ 

natioiu confused in the popular idea of religion, that 

they might be prepared for a harmonious 
combination. Theology, morality, law, worship, have been 
so long and so clearly apprehended in their separate scopes, 
that it is often forgotten that they were once entangled in 
one complex notion. Step by step the gi'eat masters of 
antiquity advanced towards the truth which they divined. 
From the study of the universe they passed to the study 
of man, marking his varied relations, analyzing his distinct 
faculties, and asserting the manifold instincts by which he 

1 Compare the marvellous description quoted from Cicero by Lactantius, 
of the power of universal law (quam Instit. vi. 8 (Cic. de Bep. iii. 22). 
M. Tullitts pene diviiui voce d^inxit) 
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Is impelled, while it remained impossible to reconcile them. 
Partial truths obtained their boldest expression, freedom 
and fate, a life purely sensuous and a life purely intellectual, 
man's body enthroned and imprisoned. Epicureanism and 
Stoicism : such was the final contrast which St. Paul found 
at Athens, and which Christianity harmonized. 

Even in their negative aspect the results of systems, 
varied as the elements of human nature, were 
an important preparation for the Gospel, and com n^^&t^e 
were in themselves an exhaustive commentary ^^^^^ *^*^* * 
on Natural Religion, defining the extent -of 
its domain and the nature of its independence.^ The 
central principle which should bind all men into one 
family and unite earth to heaven — if heaven indeed were 
— had been sought in nature, in individual reason, in civil 
life, and all that magians, philosophers, statesmen, had 
found were fair shadows, noble and bright at first, but 
which were changed into terrible spectres. The religions 
of the East had sunk into degrading superstitions and 
strange sorceries. The speculations of Greece had been 
directed into countless channels, all leading to blank 
skepticism. The organization of Rome was on the point 
of becoming the mere machinery of a military despotism. 
Everywhere idolatry had wrought out its fearful issues, 
and shameless wickedness had corrupted the strofims of 
social life. 

Nor can it be urged with justice that this picture of the 
exhaustion of ancient life ceases to be true if 
we look beyond the limits of the Roman on^!^ u^ 
Empire. The religions of India and Scandi- ^J^^^^!^' 
navia contained no element capable of reno- 
vating a world ; and as far as it is possible to penetrate 
the darkness in which their beginnings are shrouded, they 
appear to have fostered forms of corruption and barbarism 
more desolating than the paganism of the West. The 

1 Let any one compare, for instance, Arist. dc Anima, iii. 5, with 1 Cor. xy. 
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Northmen were gathering strength for a contest yet 
distant: the masses of Eastern Asia were in some sense 
condemned by nature to slavery. In one case civilization 
was not yet possible, in the other it was essentially 
defective. And in estimating the nature of an epoch it is 
sufficient to regard the great centres of civilization. The 
drama of history is ever enacted upon a narrow stage. 
Fresh characters enter and play their parts in due course, 
but till then they have no influence except through others. 
The world has its representative nations to whom its 
fortunes are entrusted, and who justly express its condi- 
tion ; and in this sense the Roman Empire at the beginning 
of the Chnstian era was no less truly than popularly 
identical with the civilized world.^ 

But in the midst of disappointment and exhaustion hope 
still lived. There was a vaeue presentiment 

A aolution sought ^ , 

in the Roman Em- abroad that a new period was drawing near ; 

and the triumph of material power appeared 
to offer the blessings which Christianity realized. The 
birth of Augustus is said to have been accompanied by 
prodigies which declared him to be the future master oT 
the earth, and old^ legends revived in his person.* Time 
appeared to fulfil the auguries. The beginnings of the 
empire gave promise of a government able to maintain the 
welfare of the world ; and the lull of general peace by 
which it was ushered in was welcomed as the inauguration 
of the new era. The nations were gathered into one, and 
a ruler, such as the world had not seen, claimed them as 
his inheritance. At such a time even outward imity might 
well seem to promise secure happiness. The state, which 
was always the real object of a Roman's devotion, had 
found a pereonal embodiment ; and the people were willing 
to concede to the emperor the divine titles which he 
claimed.' The stern image of might was decorated with 

1 *H olKovfUpij. 8 The climax wa« reached by Do- 

2 Suet. Oct. c. 94. The whole chapter mitian, whose edicts ran : Dominus et 
is very curious. Deus noster sic fieri jubet (Suet. Domit 
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sometbing of oriental splendor. The verses of the sibyl 
bad already passed from Alexandna to Rome; and in 
painting the future the legends of the golden age were 
combined with the prophetic expectations of the East. 

For it was in the East that hope rested. The strange 
traditions of India and China are well known ; 
but in their present form they seem to have unhT^, '''''^ 
received something of a Chnstian coloring, 
though the Jews must have carried with them in their 
dispersion the great outlines of their national faith.' In 
Palestine (hese outlines had been filled up in times of 
spiritual trial. The Messianic promises had gi'own purer 
and clearer by the ordeal of persecution and sufiering ; and 
the people which was of all the most despised cherished 
the noblest belief in the time of its distress. The Jew 
knew that a spiritual kingdom would come, of which the 
Koman Empire was but a faint and paitial image ; and by 
certain signs he felt its near approach. His view might be 
imperfect or distoited, colored by the hope of material 
triumph, or clouded by thoughts of vengeance, yet his eye 
was fixed heavenward, and he stood ready for the conflict. 
The spectacle is one of sublime interest; and to understand 
the fulness of the Jewish faith it is necessary to go back 
once more and trace the outlines of the Messianic hope as 
it was shaped, through long ages of discipline, after the 
age of the prophets had closed. 

c. 18). Cf. Tac. Ann. i. 10. Salvador, p. 11. Schlegel's Philosophy qf Bis- 
Mst. de la dom. Bom. i. 884 If. tory^ p. 186 (Eng. trans.). 

1 Cf. Hue's Christianity in Chinas i. 
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NOTE ON CHAPTER I. 

The following Blight synopsis of Jewish literature will serve as a clew 
to roach that will be said afterwards. (Alexandrine writers and works 
are distinguished by Italics.) 

3d Cent. b. g. Antiooitus of Socho. 

The Pentateuch translated into Oreek; the other books of 

the Old Testament at yarious times afterwards. 
Baruch L— iii. 8. 
The Septuagint completed. 

!^ Cent. B.C. ABISTOBULUS {rngmentB), 

Jesus the son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticns) ; Seiflier Ben Sirs 
perhaps contains fragments of the original book. 

Tobit. 
170 The Psalms of Solomon. (Greek: Fabr. Cod, Fseud. V, 

T.LdUff.) . 
150 Additions to Danid and Esther. 
(?) Judith. 
( ?) Baruch, the present recension. 

Jewish SibpUine Omdes. ' 
120 The Apocalypse of Henoch. (iSthiop. trans.) 

Ecclesiasticus translated into Greek. 
C?) The Wisdom of Solomon. 

EZECHIEL (fragments). 

The elder PHILO. 

The Book of Jason, on which 2 Mace, was based. 

1st Cent. B. c. i. Maccabees (Greek trans.) 
90 ii. Maccabees. 

The Letter of Jeremiah. 
( ?) iii. Ezra^ translation and revision of the Hebrew book. 

iv. Book of Maccabees. 

iv. Ezra (iEthiop. Ar. Lat. trans.) 
( ?) Prayer ofManasses (cf. Fritzsche, Exeg. Hand. 158). 

iii. Maccabees (perhaps later). 

HiLLEL. 

Shammai. 

1st Cent p. c. Targnm of Onkelos on the Pentatench (Znnz, p. 62). 

Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel on the Prophets (id. p. 62). 

Gamaliel. 

PHILO (c. 20 B. c— 50 A. c). 

The Book of Jubilees (^thiop. trans.). 

JOSEPHUS (37— c. 100 A. c). 

Akiva (t 122 or 135). 

R. Meib. 
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2d Cent. p. c. xxxii. Middoth of R. Eliezer (Zunz, p. 86). 
Me^llath Taanith (fk^gm.) (id. p. 127). 
Simon Ben Jochai. 

Jehuda Hannasi, or Hakkodesh, or Rabbi (t 190). 
Elements of the Books Jetzira and Zohar. 

3d Cent. p. g. Mishna. 

SifVa debe Rab (on Leviticns), (Rab t 243). 
SifH debe Rab (on Numbers and Deuteronomy). 
Toseftas (addenda) of R. Chija and R. Hosch^a. 
Seder 01am (Zunz, p. 86). 

4th Cent. p. c. Mechilta (on part of Exodus), (Zunz, p. 47). 

Sifri Sutta (fragm. on Numbers), (Zunz, p. 48). 
Malacath Hamashecan (id. p. 87). 
Bereshith Rabba (= last five chapters, Zunz, pp. 174 ff.). 
Jenisalem Gemara (Talmud). 

5th Clent. p. c. Babylonian Gemara (Talmud). 
498 

10 



CHAPTER II- 



THE JEWISH DOCTRINE OF MESSIAH. 



Obx loi/TOts 17/uK 8^ HtyixSyovy axnd. — 1 St. Petbb 1 12. 

The Book of Genesis connects the promise of Redemp- 
tion with the narrative of the Fall.^ At 
trine qf Me^anah m cach crisis in thc providential history of the 

world this promise was brought withm nar- 
rower limits, and illustrated by fresh details. After the 
Flood, one of the sons of Noah was especially connected 

1 The various works on the growth Stranss's Lehen Jew,. As a coireotion 
and form of the Jewish doctrine of the to these exaggerated pictures of the 
Messiah, particularly after the close of completeness of the Jewish doctrine of 
the prophetic era, seem to me to con- Messiah the remarks of Br. Bauer 
tain materials for a history of the doc- [Kritik der Evang. Geach. Leipzig, 1846, 
trine rather than the history itself, i. 391 ff.) on the non-existence of any 
Sch»ttgen {Hora HebraiccB et Tal- such clear doctrine, however exagger- 
mudiccBf Dresd. 1733-42) has accumu- ated they may be on the other side, 
lated a most valuable collection of are worthy of consideration. Ebrard's 
Jewish traditions, but apart from minor answer {Kritik der Evang. Gesch. 
inconsistencies, he exhibits no critical Erlangen, 1860, pp. 651 ff.) seems to me 
perception whatever of the relative partial and inadequate, 
value of the authorities which he Bertholdt's Chriatologia Jvdceorum 
quotes, and often seems to me to mis- (Erlange, 1811) possesses no distinctive 
interpret the real tenor of their tes- or critical value, and Bp. Blomfield un- 
tjmony. The writers who have followed fortunately relied upon him in his 
him have for the most part confirmed Diasertationupon the traditional knowl- 
his errors. Nork {RabbiniscTie Quellen edge qf a promised Redeemer (Cambr. 
u. s. w. Leipzig, 1839), who has collected 1819) for the state of Jewish belief in our 
with fair accuracy the sum of Hebrew Lord's time. Hengstenberg's Christol' 
tradition, is most offensive and un- ogy (Eng. Tr. Edinb., 1866, vols. 1. ii.) 
Just in the use which he makes of it. is rather a collection of criticisms on 
Gfrdrer (Daa Jahrhundert des HeilSj the Messianic passages of the Old Testa- 
Stuttg. 1838) has given the best general ment than a connected view of the doc- 
view of the subject, but he is not free trine ; and the same remark applies to 
from the great faults of Schbttgen, Tje SiDith^a Scripture Doctrine qf Mes- 
which found their natural issue in Hah. Lond., 1837. 
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with the future triumph of 6od.^ Abraham was called, 
and the assurance was given to him that the blessing of the 
earth should spring from his seed. - The fortunes of the 
twelve patriarchs were prophetically foreshadowed, and the 
sceptre was assigned to Judah. But up to this point no 
personal trait of a Redeemer was given.* Hope was 
turned from mankind generally to a race, a nation, a tribe ; 
but, in accordance with the simplicity of early faith, it was 
Icfl otherwise vague and distant. 

The legislation of Moses contained the next revelation of 
" the great age to come," and the first descrip- 
tion of the prophet by whom it should be 
inaugurated. The Law from the first exhibited the image 
of a nobler Law; and that which was permanent and 
essential in the relation which it established between God 
and man was transfeiTcd to a future Lawgiver. At* the 
same time the hope of the world was definitely fixed in 
Palestine by the witness of a heathen seer. The promise 
of Moses was confirmed by the unwilling testimony of 
Balaam, who looked forward to the triumph of the Jewish 
race and the Jewish King, and condemned himself; just 
as, in afler-times, Caiaphas admitted the necessity of Christ's 
sacrifice, and condeinned his nation. 

The establishment of the kingdom gave an occasion for 
a further enlargement of the conception of 
Messiah's person and work, and a narrower 
limitation of the stock from which he was to spring. One 
family was selected from the chosen tribe ; and the 
"sceptre" was now reserved for the Son of David. The 
later period of the kingdom saw the gradual unfolding of 
the idea of this future king. Human tyranny served to 
place in clearer light the fulness of Messiah's love ; the 
idolatrous faithlessness of the people, the irresistible per- 



1 Gen. ix. 27. The rendering of eicU gloriam suam in tabemaeulU 

Onkelos, whatever may be thought of 8em. 

its correctness^ makes this more clear : 9 The doubtflil term Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 

IHlatet beu% Japheth; et habitare far 10) cannot he urged against this view. 
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snasiyeness of His teaching; tbe growing consciousness of 
sin, the efficiency of His priestly intercession. 

The Captivity completed the circle of the Messianic 

hopes, by turning the eyes of the people to 

the divine gloiy of the coming King, and the 

universal extent of His dominion. The Son of David was 

recognized under the wider title of the Son of Man ; and 

His kingdom appeared as the last and mightiest of the 

monarchies of the world. 

In this way the earliest hope of mankind was centred 

t in a Person ; and the image of the future 

General remdtM. q . , /• xL • j /• 

Saviour was drawn from the varied forms in 
which God made Himself known in the history of the 
chosen people. The same discipline which shaped their 
character chastened and ennobled their hopes. The old 
hope gave birth to a new one, and yet survived the trans- 
formation, because it was true, though partial ; and at the 
close of the prophetic era three great Messianic types 
remained — the Mosaic, the Prophetic, the Apocalyptic — 
representative in some degree of the three periods of 
inspired teaching ; and according as these different types 
were adopted exclusively or variously combined, the faith 
of later generations was dwarfed or enlarged. 
• The Apocryphal books, as is well known, contain no 

reference to a personal Saviour. The first 

ifooia silent as to book of Maccabccs records the decision of 

*^ ' " the Jews and the priests, that Simon be 

ruler and high-priest forever (ct? rov alwva) 
till a faithful prophet arise ;" but it seems doubtful whether 
there is any reference in these words to the great Prophet 
of whom Moses spoke, or to the forerunner of Messiah. The 
omission is probably due to the character of the books, and 
not to the absence of the "hope, which is clearly expressed 
in other contemporary writings. Similar writings in the 
Old Testament {e. g,^ Ezra, Nehemiah) contain no Mes- 
sianic predictions ; and the Book of Baruch, the only echo 
of the prophets which remained in the Maccabean age, 
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announces in ancient words the restoration and triumph of 
the chosen people.* "I will cause them to 
return [saith the Lord] to the land which I J^^^,^T 
sware to their fathers, to Abraham, and 
to Isaac, and to Jacob, and they shall be lords over it ; and 
I will multiply them, and they shall not be diminished ; 
.... and I. will no more move my people Isvael from the 
land that I gave them."* "Take a good heart, O Jerusa- 
lem.* He that named thee shall comfoit thee. Wretched 
are they that afflicted thee, and rejoiced over thy fall. 
Wretched are the cities to which thy children were in 
bondage. Wretched is the land that received thy sons. 

For fire shall come upon her from the Eternal for 

long days, and she shall be inhabited by evil spirits for the 
longer time. Look round to the East, O Jerusalem, and 
behold the joy which is coming to thee from the Lord. 
Behold thy sons are coming, whom thou sentest forth : they 
are coming, gathered together from the East to the West 
by the word of the Holy One, rejoicing, in the glory 

of God For God shall show thy brightness to 

every country under heaven They went out from 

thee on foot, led by enemies, but God is leading them to 
thee, lifted up on high with glory, as children of the king- 
dom." * The same ideas recur in the Book of Tobit. The 
God who scattered them shall gather His people together 
again, "and bring them to their own land. And they 
shall build His house, not such as was the former house, 
until the seasons of the age {Koipol rov auovo?) be fulfilled ;'^ 
and afterwards they shall return from the places of their 
captivity, and build Jerusalem gloriously." • " Je- 
rusalem shall be built with sapphire and emerald,' and her 
walls with precious stone, and her towers and battlements 

1 But the language used of the Law 4 The other reading, i>s ^p6vov ficuri- 

as eternal and life-giving (iv. 1), and in Aftas? gives the same general sense, but 

an especial sense a revelation of God's the metaphor is very harsh. . 

person (iii. 37 f.)} is particularly worthy 5 Quoad usque repleatur tempus male- 

of notice. dictionum. Vet. Lat. 

8 ii. 84, 35. S iv. 80 ff. 6 xiv. 5. 7 xiii. 9 ff. 

10* 
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in pure gold ; and the streets of Jerusalem shall be paved 

with beryl, and carbuncle, and stone of Ophir." 

" And all nations shall turn truly to fear the Lord God, and 
bury their idols ; and all nations shall bless the Lord ; and 
His people shall confess God, and the Lord shall exalt His 
people; and all who love the Lord God in truth. and 
righteousness shall rejoice, doing mercy to our brethren." 

But these wide anticipations of coming glory appear 
vague and incomplete when compared with 

The Memanie thc clcar-drawu visions of that Apocalyptic 

idta ^ fwrtker de- f Jr 

veioped, 1. tn the literature ^ m which we must next trace the 

Apocalyptic Liter- ^ , ^g. . . « .^v 

atttz«. progress of the Messianic faith. 

The earliest fragments of the Sibylline 
writings ^ which belong to the beginning of the Maccabean 

period, complete the picture of the national 

ra) The Sibyffine f' . , , ^, .^. ^ ,, ^^ 

oraciea. triumph by the recognition oi the great Con- 
queror.' When the need of man is sorest, 
and pestilence and war are spread over the world ; when 
king seizes kiqg, and nation ravages nation, and rulers fly, 
and the earth is changed, and a barbarian power desolates 
all Greece; when the earth is unsown and unploughed, 
covered with the unburied dead,* — then it is said,* " God 
shall send from the sun a King, who shall cause every land 
to cease from evil war, slaying some, and fulfilling a faith- 
ful covenant with others. Nor shall He do all this by His 
own counsels, but obeying the high decrees of the mighty 
God. Then, again, the people of the mighty God shall be 
laden with noble wealth, with gold and silver, and with 
array of purple ; and the earth shall bring forth to perfec- 
tion, and the sea teeming with blessings But, again, 

the kings of the Gentiles with gathered might shall assail 
this land, bringing fate upon themselves ; for they shall 

1 Cf. p. 98, n. X. the Apocalyptic writings are by LUcke 

2 Lib. iii. with the exception of vv. {VersitcheinervollstdndigenEinleitung 
1—96, 818^-828, and one or two smaller in die Offenharung des Johannes^ 2te 
interpolations. Cf. Hilgenfeld, a. a. O. Anil. Bonn, 1852), and Hilgenfeld {Di« 
53 fr. GfrSrer, PhUo^ u. s. w. ii. 121 ff. Jttdiscfte ApokcUyptik^ Jena, 1857). 

« The best general introductions to 4 Vv. 632—651. « Vv. 652 ff. 
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wish to ravage the fold of the mighty God, and to destroy 

the noblest men But swords of fire shall fall from 

heaven, and on earth great flames shall come and 

every soul of man and every sea shall shudder before the 

face of the Immortal And then shall [the foes of His 

people] recognize the Immortal God, who brings these 
judgments to pass, and there shall be wailing and crying 

over the boundless earth, as men perish But the sons 

of the mighty God ^ around His temple all shall live in 

quiet for the Immortal is their defender, and the hand 

of the Holy One. And then shall all the islands and cities 
say : How does the Immortal love these men, for all things 

strive with them and help them Come, let us all fall on 

the ground and entreat the Immortal King Let us 

send to His temple, .... and all heed the Law of the Most 
High God And then* shall God raise up a kingdom for- 
ever (cis aimvasi) over all men And from every land 

men shall bear frankincense and gifts to the house of God. 
.... And prophets of the mighty God shall take away the 
sword, for they shall be judges of mortals and righteous 
kings. Rejoice, then, O Virgin, and exult; for to thee 
hath He given gladness forever who created heaven and 
earth. In thee [O Sion] shall He dwell; and for thee 
shall He be an Immoital Light."' 

But .even in these oracles the glory of the king is lost 
in the glory of the nation. The house of 
David is forgotten in the recollection of the <*c son/iune am- 
theocracy.* The permanent establishment of ^^ 
the Law as the rule of the whole earth is the object of 
highest hope,' or second only to that final consummation 
of the world, when a fiery flood shall destroy all that is 



1 Vv. 702 ff. appears to be to Zerubbabcl; and the 

2 Vv. 766 ff. king whom " God shall send fVom 
8 The remainder of this passage (787 — heaven, who shall judge each man in 

794) is a c'ose imitation of Is. xi. 6—^. blood and flash of fire " (vv. 286-7), 

Cf. 867—380. though he appears with the attributes 

4 The only reference to the fkmily of of Messiah, can be no other than Cyrus. 

David is vv. 288-90, but the reference 5 Cf. vv. 673 ff. 
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/ ^ ^ 

corrapt and perishable in man and nature, and leave the 
good in eternal purity. "The people," it is said, "shall be 
guides of life to all mortals;^" but there is no mention of 
a spiritual covenant. There are no glimpses of a Gospel 
or of an Incarnation. The blessings of the future are 
drawn after the types in Deuteronomy, and the plagues 
which are denounced against the wicked recall the scenes 
of the Exodus and the conquest of Palestine. 

Still the belief in a Messiah is recognized, and the glori- 

ous future is connected with His advent. 

J^J^<^ «.. j^Q^ jg jjjg descent from the Sun — the seat 

of the empire of light — the only sign of His 
divine nature. In a later fragment, which dates from the 
time of the last triumvirate, Messiah appears in contrast 
with Beliar, the great manifestation of the power of evil.* 
" A holy king shall come to hold the sceptre of every land, 
for all ages, as time hastes on But forth from the peo- 
ple of Sebaste ^ shall Beliar come afterwards ; and he shall 
plant the lofty mountains [in the valleys], and stay the sea, 
the mighty fiery sun, and the bright moon, and wake the 
dead, and perform many signs among men ; but they shall 
not bring their promised end in him, but they shall be 
deceptive, and in truth they shall deceive many men 
(/xcpowas), both faithful and chosen Hebrews, and also other 
lawless men, who have not yet heard the word of God. 
But when the threats of the mighty God draw near, a 
flaming power shall come in a billowy flood (Si otSfmros) 
upon the earth, and consume Beliar and all the haughty 

men who placed their trust in him God sh^ll roll the 

heaven as a book is rolled, and the whole spangled firma- 
ment shall fall on the glorious earth and ocean. A torrent 
of devouring fire shall flow unwearied, and consume the 
land, and consume the sea, and the firmament of heaven, 
and days; and creation itself it shall melt together, and 

1 Ver. 196. 2 Vv. 49 ff. Magus, Sebaste = Samaria? or to Nero) ; 

8 This name must have been inserted for it could not have been used of the 
afterwards (with a reference to Simon Romans before the death of Antony. 
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refine it and purify it (e? Ko^apov SioAc^ci). And no longer 
shall the laughing globes of the [heavenly] lights [roll on. 
There shall be] no night, no dawn, no many days of care, 
no spring, no summer, no winter, no autumn. And then 
shall the judgment of the mighty God come in the midst 
of the mighty age when all these things come to pass."* 

Shortly after the firet collection of Sibylline oracles was 
formed at Alexandria, the hopes of the Pales- 
tinian Jews were raised to the highest pitch h«o^* Book of 
by the successes of John Hyrcanus, only to t wr b. c. 
be lost again in the rising conflict of sects, 
and the weakness and crimes of his successors. These al- 
ternations of joy and sorrow found their expression in the 
Apocalypse of Henoch.* No apocryphal book is more re- 
markable for eloquence and poetic vigor ; and the range 
of subjects which it includes is as noble as its style. In 
its present form, the book aims at little less than a compre- 
hensive vindication of the action of Providence, both in 
the physical and in the moral world. At one time it en- 
courages men quailing before outward enemies ; at another, 
it rebukes a people torn by inward divisions : now it offers 
an explanation of the mysteries of creation ; and now it 
seeks the type of present dangers in the catastrophe of 
primeval history. ,It is probable that these different parts 
owe their origin to distinct authors, and that they were 
interwoven into the present book by a later compiler. But 
the distinction of the constituent elements is of compara- 
tively little importance at present, since the book assumed 
a certain unity during its last revision, and offers a gen- 



1 It 18 sufficient to refer generally to rence : The Bock of Enochs etc., Oxford, 
Matthew xxlv., 2 These, ii., Apoc. xx., 1821, 83, 88, and lAhri Enoch versio 
for striking parallels to many of the Ethiopica, Oxon., 1888. Where the 
thoughts in this passage. difference appeared to require notice 1 

2 Liber Henoch^ jEthiopice. A. Dill- have given Laurence's rendering in 
mann, Lipsiae, 1861. Das Buch Henoch, brackets [L.] or in the notes. The edi* 
Ubersetzt und erkldrt von Dr. A. Dill- tions of Hoi!hiann and GfrSrerhave no 
mann, Leipzig, 1838. These two edi- independent value. Cf. Dillm. EifUeit, 
tiong supersede those of Bishop Lau- pp. Ivii. ff. 
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erally consistent view of the office of Messiah.^ But while 
the whole book is thus impressed with a ceilain stamp 
of uniformity, the central portion, round which the other 
prophecies are grouped, glows beyond the other parts with 
a spiritual fervor, pure, intense, and passionate. If the 
deeper mysticism and colder speculations of the Apocrypha 
leave no place for the doctrine of Messiah ; if the priestly 
and prophetic office of the great king was merged by the 
Sibyl in the prophetic office of the nation, in Henoch the 
Advent of Messiah is contemplated with a joyful and cer- 
tain hope. The might and tyranny of heathen oppressors 
serve only to suggest the certain retribution and just ven- 
geance which hangs over them ; the victories which have 
been gained by the people of God are but a prelude to 
wider conquests. A judgment is reserved for sinners ; a 
triumph is prepared for the righteous : and Messiah is the 
divine instrument of this twofold issue. Such is the mes- 
sage of "faith and truth "^ which the voice of the ancient 
patriarch proclaims to a people conscious of their heav- 



1 Ewald, in an admirable essay on occur, xx.— xxxvi. ; Ixxii.— Ixxxii. ; 

the book ( Ueber d. jEthiop. B. Henoch Ixxxiii. 1—9; Ixxxv. — ^xc; cvi. — [C7iii.] 

Entstehung^ Sinn u. Zusammensetz. iv. The Book of Noah, occarring in 

Transact, of the RoyaZ Soc. of G'dttin- scattered fragments, vi. 3—8; ix. 7; x. 

gen, 1856, pp. 107 If.), supposes that it 1—3, 11 ; id. 22; Ixix. 2. ; xvii. — xix.; 

consists of fragments of four books. xxxix. 1, 2"; Ix. 1—10, 24 f.; Ixiv — 

i. The first book, the original proph- Ixix. 16. This book was written some 

ecy, written in a period of outward years after the last, 

trouble and danger, during the first The whole book of Henoch assumed 

years of John Hyrcanus, c. b. c. 144, its present shape, according to Ewald, 

represented by capp. xxxvii. — Ixxi. during the first half of the century 

with some interpretations. before Christ. I have given these de- 

ii. The second book, written a few tails, not because I think it possible to 

years later, when prosperity had given accept a result so complicated, but be- 

rise to internal schisms, c. B. c. 135, of cause the divisions throw considerable 

which fragments occur i.— v. ; vi. 1, 2; light upon the internal structure of the 

viii. 4; ix. 1—6, 8—11; x. 4—10,12; xi. book. Other theories of its composi- 

2; xii.— xvi. ; Ixxxi. 1—4; Ixxxiv. ; xci. tion may be seen in Hilgenfeld, a. a. O. 

4; cv. pp- 95 fi*. Perhaps all that can be 

iii. The third book, written a little afiirmed with certainty is the later 

later, c. b. o. 128, philosophical in char- origin of the Noachian portions, 
flcter, as the first is poetical and the 

second rhetorical. Fragments of this 2 Cf. Dillm. p. 82; Ewald, p. 128. 
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etily mission and fresh from brilliant straggles, and yet 
trembling and divided.^ 

The first introduction of the Messianic subject is marked 
by several peculiarities, which at once call 
attention to its importance. Ihe Vision o/ tjke Memmic 

t » m .• .1 . 1. .*. doctrine in Hatoefu 

which contains the most complete portrait- 
ure of the coming Kingdom is emphatically the Vision 
of Wisdom ; and this " beginning of Wisdom" is addressed 
to all " the dwellers on the earth, both those of old time, 
and those who shall come after." Even God .Himself is 
addressed by a new title in connection with these Messi- 
anic revelations, as "the Lord of Spirits," the Supreme Sov- 
ereign who establishes, by His spiritual hosts, order and 
righteousness in the various realms of creation. 

The vividness of the prophecy is already foreshadowed 
by the form which it assumes. In one pas- 
'dage the Seer is represented as approaching c^JT"^ *^ 
the Divine presence, and contemplating the 
person of Messiah. " I saw," he says, " in heaven One, 
Ancient of days,* and His head was white as wool ; and 
with Him was another, whose countenance was as the ap- 
pearance of a man, and full of grace, like to one of the 
holy Angels. And I asked one of the AngeU, who went 
with me and showed me all hidden things, of that Son of 
Man, who He was, and whence He was, and wherefore He 
went with the Ancient of days ? And he answered me and 
spake to me : This is the Son of Man, to whom righteous- 
ness belongeth, with whom righteousness dwelleth (hath 
dwelt, L.), and who revealeth all the treasures of that 

1 In giving a general view of the Ewald's" First Book." In the "Second 

Messianic descriptions of Henoch, I Book " the righteousness of Messiah is 

have quoted the book in its final shape, His characteristic attribute, just as the 

not only because it is most convenient people of God are described as " the 

to do so, but because the book was righteous " more usually than " the 

current in this form at the Christian elect." 
€ra, for the arguments of Hofftnann 

{Schriflb. i. 871) in favor of a later 2 DiWm. ^einHduptderTage^betagtes 

origin are quite unsatisfactory. It will Haupt. The allusion to Dan. vii. 18, 

be seen that the great mass belongs to Justifies the translation. 
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which is concealed, because the Lord of Spirits hath 
chosen Him; whose lot before the Lord of Spirits hath 
surpassed all through His uprightness forever (in everlast- 
ing righteousness, L.). And this Son of Man whom thou 
hast seen shall raise the kings and the mighty men from 
their beds, and the powerful even from their thrones ; and 
shall unloose the bands of the powerful [with which they 
bind God's people], and break in pieces the teeth of sinners. 
And He shall hurl the kings from their thrones and their 
kingdoms, because they magnify Him not, nor praise Him, 
nor acknowledge with thankfulness whence the kingdom 

is lent to them And they shall be driven from the 

dwellings of the assembly of His Church, and of the faith- 
ful."^ .... 

The attributes of majesty and humanity, of dominion 

„ . ,. , and righteousness, with which Messias is 

ter oKd divineattrv- hcrc clothcd, contiuually reappear throughout 

the Visions, and the manifestation of these in 
the deliverance of the faithful and the final retribution of 
the wicked, forms the general object of His work. With- 
out adding any new element to the fulness of the old 
prophets, the writer of Henoch endeavors to combine into 
one grand image the scattered traits in which they had 
foretold the working of their great king; and if he only 
dwells on the resistless might and certain triumph which 
should attend His advent, he ' differs from later zealots in 
retaining the essential character of superhuman glory with 
which Daniel had portrayed Him. He appears in several 
places to recognize the preexistence of Messiah, while, at 
the same time, he describes Him as very man ; and, though 
the interpretation of these passages has been questioned,* 
the clearness with which the eternal predestination of Mes- 
siah, and the intimate relation in which He stands at once 
to God and to the whole world of spirits, is one of the 
most conspicuous points in the teaching of the book. 

1 c. xlTi. 2 Wrongly, I believe. Cf. Laurence, iVel. Dim. li. f. 
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^Before the sun and the signs of heaven were created, 
before the stars were made, the name [of the Son of Man] 
was named (invoked, L.) before the Lord of Spirits.*** 
^ He was chosen and hidden in the sight of God before the 
world was created, and He shall be to eternity in His 
sight." * At the day of His appearance, " the kings and 
mighty men and dwellera on the earth shall laud and 
praise and magnify Him who rulcth over all, who was hid- 
den. For aforetime He, the Son of Man, was hidden, 
whom the Most High kept in the presence of His power, 
and revealed to the elect."' And thus it is said that 
Henoch, in his life time, was ^ translated from among the 
dwellera on the earth to that Son of Man, to the Lord of 
Spirits." 4 Even before His manifestation, the Messias was 
the joy of men and angels; for "the Wisdom of the Lord 
of Spirits revealed Him to the Holy and the Righteotis . . • 
for in His name are they delivered, and He is the avenger 
of their life."^ And Henoch heard "the voice of the 
Angel Rufael praise the Elect One and the elect people " 
before the throne of the majesty of God.* The very stars 
and elements and powers of nature "rejoiced greatly, prais- 
ing and magnifying [God], because that to them was 
revealed the name of that Son of Man." ' 



1 Compare the Babbinical saying, inhabitants of the earth." Cf. DUIm. 
that " the nadle of Messiah existed be- 1. c. Ewald (p. 124 n) gives another 
fore the foundation of the world." translation : " Afterwards was Henoch 

2 Cap. xlviii. 3, 6. " The elect and celebrated among men as living with 
the concealed one existed in His pres- Messias, and witli God." .... 

once before the world was created and < Cap. xlviii. 7. " He revealed the 

forever." (Laur.) wisdom." . . . . — lAur. 

3 Cap. Ixii. 6, 7; c. Ixi. 10, Laur. 6 Cap. xl. 5, 9. 

4 Cap. Ixx. 1. This difficult passage, 7 Cap. Ixix. 26 (Iviii. 38, Laur.) From 
which is the clearest testimony to the this passage it appears natural to con- 
preSxistence of Messiah, belongs, ac- elude that the unutterable name — "the 
cording to Dillmann , to the " Noachian" oath " — by which the whole world was 
additions^to the original book, and so ruled (c. Ixix. 14 ff.) was the name of 
dates from the first century B.C. (Dillm. Messiah. Cf. Apoc. ii. 17. According 
pp. xl. 1.). Laurence's translation is to the present text, the title ''Lord of 
quite different: "After this the name Spirits" is once applied to Messiah, 
of the Son of Man, living with the c. Ixii. 2, but there is probably somie 
Xiord of Spirits, was exalted by the corruption. 

11 
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In contrast with this Divine aspect of Messiah are the 
many titles which declare His humanity and 
essential subordination to God. He is " the 
Righteous One," * chosen by God for his uprightness ; " the 
Elect One"* "according to God's good pleasure;" "the 
Anointed," * " the Son of Man," " the Son of woman," * 
while still also "the Son of God."* And though these 
titles belong in a peculiar sense to Messiah, as the type 
and head of His Church, they are extended also to all be- 
lievers, who are called " the righteous," " the elect," " the 
children of God." Even the form under which Messiah 
was first described is applied in a lower scale to Henoch, 
who is addressed by an angel as " the Son of Man who is 
born to righteousness, and on whom righteousness dwell- 
eth, and whom the righteousness of the Ancient of days 
leaves not." * In the imagery of one of the Visions, Mes- 
sias is " bom as a white bullock," ' and all the beasts of the 
field, and all the birds of the air, feared Him, and prayed 
to Him always. "And I looked," the Seer continues, "till 
all their races were changed, and they all became white 
bullocks." .... And when the judgment is accomplished, 
it is said : " The whole host of heaven and all the Saints 
who are above, and the host of God, the Cherubim and 
Seraphim and Ophanim, and all the angels of might, and 
all the angels of dominion, and the Elect One^ and the 
other powers which are on the land above the \^ater, shall 
cry on that day, and with one voice exalt and praise and 
laud and magnify [God] in the spirit of faith, in the spirit 
of wisdom and of patience, and in the spirit of mercy, and 
in the spirit of right and of peace, and in the spirit of 



1 Capp. xxxviii. 2; liii. 6. 6 Cap. cv. 2 (only). 

s Cap. xlv. 3, 4, etc. This is the most 

usual title of Messiah. 6 Cap. Ixxi. }4 (Ixx. 17, Laur.). Cf. 

8 Capp. xlviii. 10; lii. 4 (only). c. Ix. 10. 

4 Cap. Ixii. 5 (only). The form of the 

title appears to be suggested by the con- f (Ixxxix. 45, Laur.). By this figure 

text. There is, I believe, no reference He is likened to the Patriarchs. Cfl 

to Gen. lii. 15. Dillm. p. 286. 
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goodness, and shall all say with one voice, Praise be to 
Him, and praised be the name of the Lord of Spints, for- 
ever and ever." ^ 

But while Messiah is thus represented as man, and, pei^ 
haps, classed amons: created thing's. He stands 

' ° ° His excellent ffi/i». 

far above all in the greatness of His gifts. 
Not only is He placed by God on the throne of His maj- 
esty to execute judgment in the world, but "wisdom is 
poured out like water, and there is no end of His majesty. 
He is mighty in all the secrets of righteousness, and un 
righteousness passes away before Him like a shadow. . . . 
In Him dwells the spirit of wisdom, and the spirit of Him 
who giveth knowledge (the spirit of intellectual wisdom, 
L.), and the spirit of teaching and power, and t?ie spirit 
of those who have fatten asleep in righteousness. And He 
shall judge the hidden things; and no man shall be able to 
utter an idle speech before Him, for He is chosen before the 
face of the Lord of Spirits according to His good pleasure."* 
The effect of the manifestation of Messias follows im- 
mediately from His character. "In those 
days shall a change be wrought for the holy J'^^'^^ 
and the elect ; the light of day shall dwell 
upon them, and majesty and honor shall turn to them. 
And on the day of distress ruin shall be heaped upon sin- 
ners And in those days the earth shall give back 

that which has been entrusted to it, and the kingdom of 
death shall give back that which has been entrusted to it, 
and Hell (Scheol) shall give back that which it owes. And 
[Messias] shall choose the righteous and holy among them, 
for the day is come that they should be delivered." * 

1 Cap. Ixi. 10, 11. From the position that day " (Ix. 13) ; yet he defends it as 

in which the words '^ the Elect" occur, containing "an obvious reference to 

and from a comparison of the context, Gen. i. 1," and " the declaration of a 

a question may perhaps arise whether .... precise and distinct Trinity of 

the reading is correct. Laurence's Persons under the supreme appellation 

translation is not very probable : "And of God and Lord." Prel. Diss. p. lii. 

all the angels of the Lord, namely of 2 Cap. xlix. (c. xlviii. Laur.) 

the Elect one, and of the other Power, 8 Capp. 1. li. The doctrine of the 

who was upon earth over the water on resurrection is again described with 
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But the final establishment of Messiah's kingdom^ is 

preceded by a time of devastation and eon- 

tJ^^xJuTf^^ quest on earth — a "period of the sword." 

^ I saw, and a gi'eat sword was given to the 
sheep — the long oppressed people of God ; then the sheep 
went forth against the beasts of the field, — their ancient 
oppressora, — and all the beasts and the fowls of heaven 
fled before their face," * and turned too late to prayer and 
repentance.* This occupies the eighth of the ten " weeks " 
into which the history of the world is divided ; " and the 
sword is given that judgment and righteousness might be 
executed on them who act with violence, and the sinners 
given over into the hands of the righteous." * " And the 
hearts of the saints were full of joy that the number of 
righteousness was fulfilled, and the prayer of the righteous 



Bingnlar force and detail, o. Ixi. 6, 6. of the writer. And, correspondingly, 
One point is particnlarly deserving of it appears to be his intention to place 
notice : in speaking of the future state the great judgment at the end of the 
ofthe wicked, the writer always speaks tenth week, after the peaceful reign 
of their spirits only (Dillm. p. 165). over the converted world, though in 
The reunion with the body — the condi- c. xc. 20—27 it is described immediately 
tion of sharing Messiah's kingdom — is after the period ofthe sword, probably 
reserved for the righteous. Cf. Hom. as being its final consummation and 
Odyss. xi. 487 ff.; Plato, Resp. 886 c. spiritual antitype (cf. xlvii. 4j xlviii. 2). 
The same doctrine occupies a prom- The character of Messiah as the resist- 
inent place in the Mormonite system, less and righteous Judge requires that 
Spencer's Letters^ pp. 164 ff. all judgments, even the period of the 
1 The mutual relation of the different sword (c. xlviii. 4 ff.), should ultimately 
parts of the " end of the world " is be referred to Him. The clearer state- 
naturally obscure, and the obscurity is ments must interpret the more general, 
increased by much confusion both in g Cap.xc.l9(lxxxix. 27,Laur.). But 
thelanguageandinthetextofthebook. ^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^^ ^g^^ble calamities tire 
The general interpretation which 1 have regarded as a judgment on sinners 
given appears to be intelligible and con- ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^al for the elect, cf. cap. 
sistent; but two difficulties remain, as ^ j f ) 
to the times of the appearance of Mes- 
siah, and of the great judgment. In ^ ^^PP' ^^>"- ^^^v"^' «• 
c. xc. 37, the birth of " the white bul- 4 Cap. xci. 12 (xcii. 13, 14, Laur.), cf. 
lock, with great horns " (Messiah) is c. xxxviii. 5. Even in this chapter the 
described as taking place after the different stages of the great end of all 
period of the sword, and before the things seem to be distinguished : " the 
great conversion of the world (§ 38), period of the sword," $ 4—6; "the rev- 
though all men were already collected elation of the secrets ofthe righteous," 
at the Holy City (i.e., in the ninth (3; "the manifestation of Messiah,** 
week), and this, I believe, is the opinion § 2. See, also, c. xcviii. 12 ; xcvi. 1. 
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heard, and the hlood of the righteous required before the 
Lord of Spirits." ^ At the end of this week 

<U final hdemednem, 

the people of (rod have reared houses for 
themselves "in their own pleasant land," and built "a 
new temple for the great King," "greater and nobler than 
the first," and " all the sheep are therein." " And in that 
place I saw a fountain of nghteousness which was in- 
exhaustible ; many fountains of wisdom encircled it, and 
all that were thirsty drank thereof^ and were full of wis- 
dom, and had their dwelling with the holy and righteous 
and elect." ^ In the ninth week "the righteous judgment 
is rendered, . .*. . and all men look to the way of upright- 
ness ; " " and all the beasts of the field and all the fowls 
of heaven gathered themselves to the house [of God], and 
the Lord of the sheep had great joy that they were all 
good and returned to His house. And I looked till the 
sheep laid down the sword that was given to them, and 
brought it back to His house, and it was sealed before the 
face of the Lord. . . . And the eyes of all were opened 
that they should see that which is good (the good one, L.), 
and there was not one among them who saw not." * And 
afler this, at the end of the tenth week, shall be the eternal 

judgment over the angels "And the former heaven 

shall vanish and pass away, and a new heaven shall appear, 
and all the powers of heaven shall give light forever 
sevenfold. And afler that shall be many weeks without 
number in goodness and righteousness, and sin shall be no 
more named forever and ever."* "And it shall come to 
pass in these days that the elect and holy children [of God, 
the Angels] shall descend from the heights of heaven, and 
join their Lord with the children of men."* "And from 
henceforth there will be nothing that corrupts (transitory, 
Dillm.) any more, for He, the Son of Man, has appeared, 
and sits upon the throne of His majesty, and all evil shall 

1 Cap. xlvil. 4. 4 Cap. xci. 17 (xcii. 16, Laur.) Cf 

8 Cap. xlyiii. 1. c. xcii. 4, 5. 

8 Cap. xc. 33 f. 5 Cap. xxxix. 1. Cf. Dillm. 1. c. 

11* 
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vanish and pass away before His face."^ . . . "And the 
chosen One shall dwell among His chosen people."* "And 
they shall be arrayed in the robe of life ; . . . and the Lord 

of Spirits shall dwell over them, and they 

shall dwell with that Son of Man, and eat 

with Him, and lie down and. rise up forever and ever.* " * 

• The interval between the dates of the Books of Henoch 

. ^ ^ w and Esdras* was one of humiliation and trial 

{e) J%e Fourth 

(terond) Book of for tlic faithful Jcw. Tho kin&:doms of the 

world gi*ew stronger, and he was gradually 
brought again under their dominion. The very forms in 
which the revelations are clothed furnish apt symbols of 
the times in which they were respectively written, and of 

1 Cap. Ixix. 29. upon me.'* .... (xci. 1). So, again, 

2 Cap. xlv. 4. c. xiv. 24 : " The Lord called me and 
S Cap. Ixii. 16, 14. spake to me ; Come hither, Henoch, 
4 The traces of "mysticism" in the and to my Holy Word." The passage 

Book of Enoch are very rare; but they xc. 88 (Ixxxix. 47, Laur.) is, I believe, 

tend to show that the personification in spite of Ewald's authority (p. 159 n.), 

of Wisdom and the Word was entirely an interpolation; and Dillmann's ex- 

unconncctcd with the doctrine of M es- planation is at least very ingenious, 

siah. " Wisdom found no place where The literal rendering as it stands is : 

she should dwell ; then had she a dwell- " the first in the midst of them became 

ing in heaven. Wisdom came to dwell [a word, and that word became] a large 

among the children of men, and found beast." Nor can I think that c. lii. 1, 

no dwelling-place ; then Wisdom re- " When he brings His Word upon you 

turned to her place, and took up her shall ye not be destroyed," refers to 

abode among the angels. And unright- li^essiah personally. Cf. Dillm. 11. cc. 
eousness (Folly) came forth from her « LUckc, EifUeitung^ u. «. to. ( 12. 

abode [the indefiniteness of the phrase Hilgenfeld, Jud. Apck. 187 ff. The best 

is worthy of notice]: she found those edition is that of Gft-brer, ProphetcB 

whom she sought not and dwelt among veteres Pseudepigraphi^ Stuttgard, 1840, 

them, [welcomed] as the rain in the pp. 66 If., who gives Laurcnce^s Latin 

wilderness, and as the dew on the version of the Ethiopic (Oxon. 1820) 

thirsty land " (c. xlii). In another with a collation of the old Latin, and 

place it is said: "The Righteous One the Arabic version (by Ockley In Whis- 

[Messiah] shall arise from sleep, and ton's Primitive Christianity, vol. iv., 

Wisdom shall arise and be given to 1711). The Dissertatio Critica of Van 

them [the elect]" (c. xci. 10). Once der Vlis (Amsterd., 1839) I have not 

more: "The wisdom of the Lord of been able to use. The quotations are 

Spirits revealed [the Son of Han] to given according to the divisions in 

the holy and the righteous "(c.xlviii. 7). the English version; the references in 

Again, Henoch is described as bidding brackets arc to G tourer's divisions. The 

bis son collect all his household to- Ethiopic text is followed, unless the 

gether, " for," he says, " the Word contrary is stated. The English ver- 

calls me, and the Spirit is poured out sion follows the Latin. 
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the general feelings by which they are pervaded. ' A 
patriarch translated from earth to heaven, and admitted to 
gaze face to face on the hosts of the spiritual world, is the 
fitting herald of wisdom, righteousness, and judgment to a 
people who, even in suffering, see in their tyrants only the 
objects of coming vengeance. A prince in exile with an 
exiled nation, the witness of heathen wickedness and the 
victim of tormenting doubts, pleads with significant energy 
the cause of a people whom their God seems to have 
forsaken and given up to the oppression of an alien.^ The 
mysteries of the physical creation are as nothing to one 
who is bewildered by " the counsels of the Most High," 
though he is i^eferred back to the lessons of 
nature that he may acknowledge his weak- yj^j'^^jjjjjj 
ness.* 

This fundamental difference of tone between the two 
Apocalypses appears to explain their diver- 
gences in detail. The burden of Esdras is ,J^] ^ ^^^^ 
throughout, "How long, O Lord?"* The 
present world is utterly corrupt ; a few only shall share in 
the promised redemption. Fasting and tears are the pre- 
paration for his visions ; and the seer no longer looks upon 
the mysteries of heaven, but listens to them as they are 
revealed by the ministry of angels.* Everywhere the 
language is that of an exile among the foul corruptions of 
Egypt, to whom the promised land is no longer the 
gathering field of nations, "the joy of the whole earth." 
The "woes of Messiah" are described with a ten-ible 
fulness, which is hardly exceeded by the despairing 
traditions of the Talmud.* "Behold, the days shall come 

that the way of truth shall be hidden, and the 

land of faith shall be barren {sterilis a fide V. L.). But 

iniquity shall be increased, and the land shall be 

wasted utterly The sun shall shine suddenly in the 

1 Cf. c. ri. 9 (It. 15). Esau appears 2 iv. 5 ff. (ii. 7 ff.) 
to represent the Idumiean Herod. Hil- 8 Cf. iv. 35 (ii. 44), etc. 
genf. p. 196. 4 Cf. iv. 21 (ii. 80). 5 Cf. pp. 127» 8. 
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night and the moon in the day, and blood shall drop from 
wood, and the stone shall give his voice and the people 

shall be troubled There shall be a sound ( Chaos 

V. L.) also in many places ; and friends shall destroy 

one another. Then shall wit hide itself, and understanding 
withdraw into his secret chamber, and shall be sought of 
many and yet not be found. Then shall unrighteousness 
and incontinency be multiplied upon earth. One land 
shall ask another and say. Is righteousness gone through 
thee, or one doing righteousness (Justuni faciens V. L.) ? 
And it shall say, No. At that time shall men hope, and 
obtain nothing; they shall marry, and not rejoice; they 
shall labor, but their ways shall not prosper." ^ And these 
woes and evils are supposed to follow by an inevitable law 
from the working of nature. " For the world hath lost his 
youth, and the times begin to wax old. For the world 
is divided into twelve parts, and the ten parts of it are 

gone already and half of a tenth part And look 

how much the world shall be weaker through age, so much 
the more shall evils increase upon them that dwell there- 
in."^ "For the grain of evil was sown in the heart 

of Adam from the beginning, and the fruit of ungodliness 
hath been brought forth and multiplied up to this time, 
and shall yet be brought forth until the time of harvest 
come." * So " when commotion shall be seen in the world 
between several nations, and nations shall be disturbed, 
and the people shall be polluted, and princes shall hasten 
to mutual slaughter, and leaders shall be struck with 
consternation, then understand that of these the Most 
High hath spoken as coming before his appointed time." * 

The stern spint of exclusiveness through 
(2) lis stem exciur y^}^{Q}^ i\^q blessiuffs ushcred in by these ter- 

rible signs are reserved for ^he Jewish na- 
tion alone, is another sign of the overwhelming sorrows 

1 Ch. V. (iii.). 8 iv. 30 (ii. 88). 

2 xiv. 10 ff. (xiv. 8 ff.). Cf. V. 64, 65 ; 

iv. 60. 4 ix. 8 ff. (ix. 2 ff.;. 
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under which the writer of the book was bowed down. 

" And now, O Lord, if the world (6 aJuav) be made 

for our sakees^ why do we not possess an inheritance with 
the world ? how long shall this endure ? " * And when he 
inquires as to the end of all things and the temble issues 
of Adam's sin, the answer is given : ^'The Most High hath 
made this world for many, but the world to come for few." 

"There be many created, but few shall be saved."' 

*' For you is Paradise opened, the tree of life is planted, the 

time to come is prepared : and, therefore, ask no 

more questions concerning the multitude of them that 
perish ; " * nay, rather " inquire how the righteous shall be 
saved, whose the world is and for whom the world is 
created." * 

At length, when deceit and oppression and terror have 
£lled the world, Messiah shall come, " even 
He whom ( Uhctus V. L.) the Highest hath j^^ikr"*^ '^ 
kept for the end of days of the seed of David," 
(Owi. V. L.), like "a lion from a wood," "rebuking the 
eagle for her unrighteousness and utterly consuming her." 
"The rest of my people shall He {I ^th.) deliver with 
mercy, them that have been preserved in my judgment," 
and " He shall make them joyful until the coming of the 
day of judgment, whereof I have spoken unto thee from the 
beginning."* Under another image Messiah is described 
as a man rising from the mysterious sea, into whose depth 
none can look;' for "no man upon earth can see my son 
[saith the Lord], or those that be with Him, but in the day 
[of His appearing]." "And afterwards,® that man flew 

1 Cf. vi. 55 (iv. 68) : "All this have I 4 viii. 1, 8, 52—65. 
spoken before thee, O Lord, because 

thou madest the world for our sakes ; " * ^'^- ^^- '^^^ scarceness of the good 

and vii. 10 11 (v. 10). *® given as a reason for God's delight in 

3 vi. 67— 59. *^^™ ^^*- ^' ^th.). 

8 The entrance to the fkir city was 6 Cc. xi. 37 ff. (xl.41 AT.); xii. 8, 81—34 

made "one only path, even between (xii. 86 ff.). 

fire and water, so small that there could „ ... ., .^ 

. . *i * « i J.U ^ c. xhi. 51, 52. 

bnt one man go there at once " at the ' 

time of Adam's transgression, while 8 c. xiii. 1—13. Convaleseebat cum 

before it was wide and sure, c. vii. 1—13. millibits ccUi. Y . L. 
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with the clouds of heaven, and wheresoever He turned 
His countenance and looked, all things forthwith vanished 

before him; and there was gathered together a 

multitude of men out of number, from the four winds of 
the heaven, to subdue the Man that came out of the sea. 
But I beheld, and lo. He had raised for Himself a great 
mountain and flew up upon it And as the multi- 
tude came against Him, He neither lifted up His hand, nor 
took his sword, nor any instrument of war, but only there 

went forth out of his mouth a billow of fire and 

burned them up every one, until nothing was left of them, 
but only the dust of their ashes and the smoke of their 

conflagration Afterwards I saw the. same Man 

come down from the mountain and call unto Him a 
peaceable multitude; and there came much people unto 
Him. Then was I struck with great fear, and I awaked. 

And this is the meaning of the vision : * The man 

whom thou sawest coming up from the heart of the sea, 
the same is He whom God the Highest hath kept a great 
season, to redeem the world unto Himself {qui per aemet 

ipsum liberabit creaturam suam V. L.) And the 

Most High shall begin to deliver those that dwell on the 
earth. [And He shall come to their astonishment (V. L.).] 
And one shall undertake to fight against another, one city 
against another, one place against another, one people 
against another, and one realm against another. And 
when these things shall come to pass, and the signs shall 
happen which I have showed thee before, then shall that 
Man (Jilius meits V, L. et Ar.) be declared, whom thou 
sawest (ut virum V. L.) ascending. And when all the 
people hear His voice they shall leave the battles they 
have in their own land one against another. And an 
innumerable multitude shall be gathered together desiring 

to slay Him. But He shall stand upon the 

top of Mount Sion. And Sion shall come, 

and shall be showed to all men, prepared and built, like 

1 0. xiii. 25-47. 
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as thou sawest that monntain to come forth and be formed 
without hands. And this is my Son, who shall rebuke the 

nations for their sins, and He shall destroy them 

without labor like coals of fire (per ignem quce igni 
aasimilata eat Y. L.). And whereas thou sawest that 
another peaceable multitude was gathered unto Him ; 
these are the nine {decern V. L. ; novem et dimidia Ar.*) 
tribes which were canned away prisoners out of their own 
land But they took this counsel among them- 
selves, that they would leave the stock of their people 
{mtUtitudinem gentium V. L.) and go forth into a country 
where never mankind dwelt, that they might keep their 
statutes which they had never kept in their own land. 
And they entered through the narrow passages of the 

Euphrates For the Most High held still the flood 

till they were passed over ; and now the Highest 

shall stay the springs of the stream again that they may 
go through ; * therefore sawest thou the multitude come 

together." 

The reign thus commenced in terrible and overwhelming 
desolation shall last for four hundred years.' 
"After these years," it is said, "shall my son J^'reign<^^^ 
Christ die, and all men that have breath. 
And the world shall be turned into the old silence seven 
days, like as in the first beginning, and no man shall 
remain. And after seven days [the world that yet awaketh 
not, V. L.] shall be raised up ; and the corruptible world 
shall retire afar. And the earth shall restore those that 
are asleep in her, and so shall the dust those that are in 
silence, and the secret places shall deliver those souls that 
were committed unto them. And the Most High shall 
appear upon the seat of judgment; and His mercy shall 
come (i. e., to the distressed faithful. Pertranaibunt miaerice^ 

1 Cf. Baruch, Ep. Syr. init. eias meus cum his qui cum eo [sunt], et 

2 Cf. Apoc. xvi. 12. Isetificabit eos qui resuscitabuntur. 
8 c. vii. 28—^. The clause is vantiDg Filius meus Jesus Y L. Filiits meua 

in JEith. r. 29. Revelabitar enim Mes- Messias Ar. 



ii 
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V. L.), and His clemency shall cease, and his long-suffering 
shall have an end, but judgment only shall remain, and 
truth shall stand, and faith shall bud, and the work shall 
follow, and the reward shall be showed, and justice shall 
watch, and injustice shall not slumber." For " the day of 
doom shall be the end of this time and the beginning of 
immortality for to come, wherein corruption is past." ^ . . . . 
The great outlines of these apocalyptic visions offer a 

striking parallel to the teaching of the apos- 
the apJZSe teachr tles. Thc tlmcs of War and tumult which 
'"'' portend the coming of Messiah, His sudden 

appearance with a heavenly host, the destruction of the 
wicked by the breath of His mouth, the reign of triumph, 
the general resun^ection and last judgment, are brought out 
with distinct clearness. Nor is this all ; in spite of the im- 
portance attached to the " good works laid up in heaven," 
faith is required as a condition of salvation. Legalism is 
spiritualized by the recognition of a higher energy. But a 
sorrowful gloom is over all. Messiah Himself dies. Chaos 
resumes its old sway. The earth is not quickened with a 
new life, but passes away in a second creation. 

Errors such as these were the natural result of times of 

oppression; and we may believe that the 

J^eJ^I^ author of the Book of Ezra would have wel- 

tou^urtMe^deveJr ^omcd Christianity as glad tidings; and that 

(d) The Book of even if he had asked, with others, Are there a 

Jew that be saved? he would probably have 
acquiesced in the answer. But there was a yet narrower 
and sterner form of Jewish hope in which exclusiveness 
degenerated into the wildest intolerance, and the observ- 
ance of the Law into the most passionate formalism. 
This spirit was evoked in its full energy by the rise of 
Christianity, and distinctly animates the £ook of JvhUeed} 

1 yii. 48 (vii. 12). The book is mentioned under this title 

S Translated by A. Dillmann in by Epiphanius <}kfi7.J7<Kr. xxxix. § 6. ^y 

Ewald's JahrbOcher der Biblischen rois *lw$ri\aiots cfipftrKcroi, tJ koI 

Wiasenachaft^ 1849, pp. 230 ff. ; 1^, Iff. AcirToycy^irei KoKov/xfifp .... It JB 
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which is one of the strangest relics of early Jewish litera- 
ture. This remarkable narrative may be called a "haga- 
dical " commentary on Genesis, and it derives its name from 
the fact that its entire arrangement is based on the festal 
cycle of forty-nine yeare. The object of the writer is to 
methodize the chronology of primeval histoiy, to explain 
its difficulties, to enforce its lessons. In connection with 
the Apostolic writings, the chief importance of the book 
lies in the fierce severity with which it inculcates the ritual 
of the Law, and in the haughty pride with which it limits 
the special privileges of Israel. The Sabbath appears as 
no earthly institution, but as ordained first for angels, and 
observed in heaven before the creation of man.^ The very 
object for which the people of Israel was chosen was that 
they might keep it. The eating of blood is an oflTence on 
the same level as the shedding of blood.^ The cruel deed 
of Simeon and Levi is blessed ;* and precedence over all 
men is given to Levi and his seed, and that they should 
" be as the Angels of the presence." It is taught that the 
Mosaic ordinances were not only observed by the patri- 
archs, but written in heavenly tables and binding forever.* 
And nothing less than the successful claims of Christianity 
to have fulfilled and spiritualized the precepts of the Law, 
can explain the stress which is laid upon its permanent 
force, and the hopeless penalties which are attached to the 
neglect of it. In the presence of ritualism such as this the 
vision of Messiah almost fades away. The personal char- 



also called ^ ToO M»^c»s &iroK«(\inf'cs, Ixxviii. 18, 24. Cf. Ed. Bened. 1. o. ; 

lxiKpoy4yfais, tA XeirrA Ttveafus Dillm. pp. 88 ff. 

(Dillmann, pp. 74, 76). Its date is some i c. ii. pp. 285-6. Cf. c. 50. 

time in the first century (id. p. 88), later 2 Pp. 245, 248. 

than the Book of Henoch (id. p. SO) 8 Pp. 37-^. 

and earlier than the Testaments of 4 Pp.s 245, 12 (the feast of Taber- 

the twelve Patriarchs (id. p. 91). The nacles celebrated by Abraham), 6 

.ZBthiopic version was made from a (Tithes), 9 (Circumcision), 49 (Pa£s> 

Greek text : whether this was the origi- over). In the face of this stern ritual- 

nal text is uncertain from internal evi- ism it is strange that a tradition should 

dence, and Jerome evidently alludes to exist which derives Gal. vi. 15 from the 

a Hebrew original of the book. Ep, i.iroKd\v\\fi5 Mo)6a-€ws. Cf. Meyer, 1. c. 

12 
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acter of the Redeemer is lost in the vague anticipation of 
a general return from the dispersion.^ The transition from 
" this world " to " the world to come " is found in a gradual 
progress of moral and physical evil, " till the children are 
gray-headed," followed by a period of deepening repen- 
tance and increasing strength, which culminates in an age 
when men shall enjoy a thousand years of perpetual youth, 
and no Satan or destroyer disturb their happiness.^ * 
At the same time that the attempt was made to furnish 
a supplement to Scripture in the Apocalyptic 

2.ThedoctHneof .*^ , i , n ri • f f 

Memah m the cx«- wHtmgs, thc books of Scripturc themselves 

were submitted to a formal interpretation. 
Egypt and Palestine shared alike in the work of transla- 
tion, as they joined in completing the image of Messiah's 

triumph; and the Septuagint and the Tar- 
•^t! ^** ®*P*"': gums remain as the monuments of their la- 
bors. Regarding only their present form, the 
LXX. is the most ancient version ; and it is perhaps char- 
acteristic of the time and place at which it was made* that 
it contains scarcely any passages which bring forward the 
person of Messiah in a clearer light than the original text.* 
In some places the original ambiguity between a race and 
a person is decided by the selection of the race as the 
source of the Divine blessings ; in others the future hope 
appears to be lost in the present which served as the type 
of it ; in others the fulness of the original prediction is 
lowered and compressed ; but generally the words of the 



1 No mention is made of the promise c. ill. 1^—21. Cf. Clem. Horn. lii. 20. 
to Eve, p. 238. Nero Is directly identified with Anti- 

2 Cc. i. cxxiii. ; pp. 232, 23,24. christ, c. iv. 1. 

3 The Ascensio Esaice (Gfrbrer, Pro- 4 Cf. p. 96. 

phetcBveteres P8evdepigraphi,'pp.lff.)f fi Of these the most remarkable is 

though a Christian Apocalypse, con- Numb. xxiv. 7 (quoted by Philo, li. p. 

tains some peculiar elements of Jewish 423 m.). Isai.xxxviii.il is very ques- 

tradition. The description of the sue- tionable: and even in the first passage 

cessive descents of Messiah through there is no distinct reference to Mes- 

the seven heavens preparatory to His siah. Compare also Amos ix. 12 (Acts 

incarnation is well worthy of notice, xr. 17). 
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original are reproduced without any attempt to apply or 
elucidate them.* 

But the case is far different with the Targums ; and next 
to the writings of the New Testament the 
Targums of Oukelos^ and Jonathan furnish 
the best contemporary evidence as to the nature of the 
received view of the Messiah at the commencement of the 
Christian era. This testimony, however, is not only an 
authentic expression of the current belief, but rather an 
embodiment of traditional teaching. The introduction of 
oral Chaldaic paraphrases in the public reading of the 
Scriptures dates from the time of Ezra ; and there is every 
reason to believe that written translations existed as early 
as the first century before Christ, though for a long time 
interpreters would naturally shrink from committing their 
versions to writing. Passing by the scanty notices of these 
first vereions, the paraphrase of the Law by Onkelos, and 
that of the Prophets by Jonathan ben Usiel, are at once 
the oldest and the most important. Both appear to belong 
to the first half of the first century, though the evidence 
by which their date is determined is scanty and incomplete.' 
The first, as was required by the nature of the subject, is 
strictly accurate and clear, rarely departing from the origi- 
nal text except to avoid the semblance of anthropomor* 
phic doctrine. In the latter, wider scope was offered to 
the translator, as well through the greater freedom allowed 
in the treatment of the prophetic books, as by the necessity 

1 Cf. Gen. iii. 16, avrSs aov t-n- yv. 2, 8, in Matt. xii. 18—21 K LXX. 

p^<r€t If. LXX. (cf. Plulo i. p. 124), Isai. xlix. 1 ff. is ambiguous, apparently 

irvvrpi^ti Rom. xvi 20; but probably of Israel. Ps. ii. 6, iy^ 8« Karfffrd^v 

Tijp. js an old mistake for reifyfiati. LXX. Ps. ex. (cix-) 6, cvye^Xcurtp 

Gen. xlix. 8—10, rd airoKtifitya owry LXX. Hagg. ii. 7, to liK\€KTa LXX. 

LXX. S iiroifctToi, 8. o5 i<rrip all. (cf. _ , . . , ... , 

Z, , ^ , ,„« « , 2 1 have not been able to make use 

Just. DtaLc Tryph. J 120; Credner, ^fLuzzato's Rabbinical Essay on Onke- 

^«^r. ii olff.) Num XXIV. 1.-19 ; i^ ^ p^^^^^,, etc. Vienna, 1880. 

LXX. = rryovfifyos v. 19. (Cf. Credner, ' 

a. a. o. 64). Isai. iv. 2, lost in LXX. » The arguments of Gfrarer are, on 

Isai. ix. 6, rh 6ifOfjLa avrov. MeydKris the whole, sufficient to prove that they 

fiovKrjs &yyf \os LXX ). Isai. xl. 1 ff. were made before the final overthrow 

LXX. of Israel and not of Messiah ; of Jerusalem {Jahrh. d. HeUa^ i. 36—88)- 
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of giving distinctness to the sublime predictions which 
they contained. It is probable that both have been inter- 
polated in some degree by later hands ; but the attempts to 
show that they have been modified with a polemical object 
against the Christians must be considered to have failed.^ 
The Targum of Onkelos, from its literal exactness, could 
not contain many explicit references to the 

onkaSi?'^*'*""***' Messiah. Two passages only are quoted in 

which he introduces the title, but those are 
of the utmost importance, as recognizing generally the 
period of Messiah's coming, and the majesty of His king- 
dom. In translating the well-known words of Jacob's 

blessing tiU Shiloh come^ he says tiU Messiah 

comes^ whose is tke kingdom^ and to whom is 

the gathering of the natiotis. And he gives a correspond- 

ins: renderins: of the prophecy of Balaam : A 
king shall rise from Jiacoby and a Messiah 
sJuxU be anointed from Israel. The last words are perhaps 
in themselves ambiguous, but when taken in connection 
with constant Jewish tradition their meaning cannot be 
doubtful. 



1 Zunz, Gottesd. Vortrdgey pp. 61 ff. gum on the Prophets (Zanz, 77 ffi) Th« 
The Messianic passages from the Tar- Targnms on the Hagiugrapha are per* 
gums are collected by Buxtorf, Lex. haps later. That on the Fsalms, Prov« 
TcUmud, p. 1268 ff., with some slight erbs, and Job is assigned by Zunz to 
errors; and in a convenient form, with the same country (Syria) and date, 
the Hebrew text and double English without determining what this is: the 
translation, by R. Young, The Chris- Targum on the Psalms speaks of Ccm* 
tology qf the Targums^ £ding., 1863. stanttnopleiZunz^pQin.). The author 
In addition to the Targum of Onkelos of the Targum of the five Migilloth 
on the Pentateuch, there is a second, (Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Es- 
originally known as the Pa/e«^»n€ Tar- ther. Canticles) lived probably ^^ziem- 
gum, which exists at present in a lich lange nach der talmudischen 
double recension on the JeruscUem Epoche^^ (id. p. 65). No Targum of 
Targum and the Targum qf the Ezra, Nehemiah, or Daniel exists. 
Pseudo-Jonathan. In its present form That on Chronicles is of very late date, 
this probably dates from the second The account of the Targums by Zunz 
half of the seventh century (Zunz, 77), (ch. y.)w most masterly and exact, and 
though based on older materials. Its contains in a brief space and a scholar- 
character is rather that of Interpreta- like form all, I believe, that is yet 
tion (Midrash) than of Translation, known certainly as to their history. 
Fragments exist of a Jerusalem Tar- 
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The Messianic interpretations of Jonathan are numerous 
and interesting, agreeing in most cases with a. j^ Taig«m 
the current of later teaching. Thus, he says, usi/l""^'' ^"^ 
A ki?ig shall come forth from the sons of a.x».i. 
Jesse^ and Messiah shall arise from his sons' «*& ''' ^' *'''^** 
sons. This is the branch of the Lord^ the son j^' '^l'is. 
give7i to the house of David, who shall endure j^^^- ^ 
forever, in whose time shall be much peace ; 
yet He shall execute a terrible vengeance on the enemies 
of His people, like a fiery flying serpent. By j^ «•„. as. 
Him, shall the nations be broken in pieces : a. x. 27. 
and they shall bring offerings to Ilim, because *• ^** ^» ^ 
He shaU be' established in goodness, and be seated on His 
throne in truth ; and He shall be for a crown 
of joy. At the same time the Messiah appeai-s 
not only as a conquering and triumphant ^.*-^'»»ic^-2cca, 

king, but also as the servant of the Lord, the ^*«|"ji.^'^ 
serva7it whom He had chosen, who shoidd 
prosper. And though Jonathan sees in the description of 
Christ's sufferings only the chastisement of the Jewish na- 
tion, yet he connects this period of distress with Messiah's 
coming. JBecause God hath cleansed their souls from, sins, 
they shall see the kingdo^n of their Messiah, they shall 
have many sons and daughters, they shall prolong their 
days, and keeping the Law of the Lord they sJiall be happy 
according to His good pleasure. 

So also in the other prophets Messiah is that second 
David, the king of Israel, whom the Lord Ho3.iii.6, 
should raise up; who should go forth from jer.xxx.9ixxxiii, 
them, and be revealed from, the midst of them, 
and teach them the worship of the Lord, as the mystical 
shepherd to whom the flock should be re- 
stored, in whom all the just should trust, and ^^ ^^'a^X^i 
all the humble dwell under the shadow of His 
kingdom. And as He was to be the son of David, and 
Himself the spiritual David, so was He to come forth 
from Bethlehem, David's city, being named from, the be' 

12* 
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ginnina, and destined to nde over all the 

kingdoms of the earth} 
The later Targuins on the Pentateuch exhibit a striking 

contrast to the rigid simplicity of Onkelos, 
ipanMOHthePana- auQ ixx their Messianic passages show clearly 

the hopes and influence of a later age. In 
addition to the two passages which he applies to Messiah,* 

they explain fifteen others as refemnff to His 

Ex. xii. 42. "^ * ° 

time. Moses came forth from the desert, 
MessiaJi, it is said, shaU come out of Home [the Roman 
Empire ?], in the great paschal night of the second deliv- 
erance of Israel. Then, though the people be 
scattered to the uttermost parts of heaven, t?ie 
Word of the Lord shall gather them thence by the hand of 
Elias the great priest, and bring them thence by the hand 
of Messiah the Sing. The idea of the teirible conflict of 
good and evil "in the last days" had assumed a form and 
consistency not found in the earlier writings. Then shall 
oen xu 15. '^^ serpent strive to sting men in the hed, hit 

Deut. XXV. 19. the sons of the woman shall secure their de- 
Ex. xmi.\^ liverance in ""the heel of time" the days oj 
jTumb. xxiv. 20. Messioh. AU the sons of the East, in league 
**'**' ^ * with Amalek, whose sin shall never be forgot- 
ten, shall then join battle with the house of Israel, and fall 
forever, for the cry of Messiah is among His people. Al- 
ready a second Messiah — the son of Ephraim — appears 

in contrast with Messiah the King, and. they 

Ex. 3d. 9, U. 

are compared respectively to the laver in the 
court of the tabernacle and the vessels in the tabernacle 

itself. But still Eder, a watch-tower near 

Oen. XXXV. 21. —^ , 

Bethlehem, is spoken of as the place from 
which Messiah shall be revealed in the end of days? 

1 The references to 1 Sam. ii. 10, and 3 The same interpretation appears 
2 Sam. xxiii. 3, are at least uncertain ; also in a passage contained in the Tar- 
that to Isai. xlv. 1 obviously incorrect, gum of Jonathan on Mic. iv. 8 {And 

2 Both Targuma. extend the applica- thov. tower qf Eder\ wliich, however, 
tion of Gen. xllx. 11, 12 expressly to seems to be an interpolation : Et tu 
Messiah. Messia Israelis, qvi ooctUtaris propter 
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The Targums on the Hagiographa contain but few dis- 
tinct Messianic allusions. The only Psalms 
which are directly applied to the Messiah aJ\he Bcjk^- 
are Ps. xxi., xlv., Ixi., Ixxii. The six measures ^*''" 

. . EiahiiulS. 

of barley which Ruth received from Boaz are 

interpreted to symbolize the six righteous men who should 

spring from her David^ Daniel with his companions^ 

and King Messias, In the paraphrase of 
Lamentations, it is said : Thou [O Lord] 
shalt proclaim freedom to thy people^ the house of Isra^ 
by the hand of Messiah^ as thou didst by the hand of Mo- 
ses and Aaron^ i7i the time of the Passover ; 

Lam. to. 22* 

and thou Zion shalt be freed by the hand of 
Messiah^ and of JBJlias the High Priest, In Ecclesiastes 
it is expressly said that the day of the coming 
of King Messiah is a mystery^ as the day of Jtu^"^^ 
deaih ; and who is he who sliaU discover it 
by wisdom ? Several passages in Canticles are referred to 
the Messiah ; and special mention is made of the two deliv- 
erers who should arise. Messias the son of 
David^ and Messias the son of Ephraim. 

But while the Apocalyptic and Interpretative literature 
of the Jews shows the form which the Mes- 
sianic hope had assumed as a theological ,i^'*^^'^ 
dogma at the beginning of the Christian era, "j^^^^ ^^°^ 
it conveys little information as to the hold 
which the doctrine retained on the mass of the people. 
The teaching of the schools could scarcely touch the sym- 
pathies or influence the character of " the multitude who 
knew not the law ; " and the literature which 
survives in after generations is generally that 
which was in advance of the age in which it appeared. 

One important fragment, however, of what may be 
called the popular literature has been preserved. The 
" Psalms of Solomon " ^ appear to belong to the times of 

peccata EcdeiUB ZioniSy ad te regnum i The Greek translation, which alone 
yentnnim est. remains, is given by Fabricios, Cod, 
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the Antiochean persecution,^ and to express the deep peni- 
tence and the devout hope of a pious Jew 
sotoi^r"^'**' at that crisis. They are distinguished from 

the Apocalyptic writings by a clearer rec- 
ognition of the sins of the people, and from the books 
of the Apocrypha by a greater simplicity^ and a closer 
adherence to the language of the Old Testament. The 
view which they give of Messiah is proportionately distinct 
and full, especially in the exhibition of the sjiiritual character 
of His reign. After general prayers for mercy and resto- 
ration (vii., xi.), and beyond the anticipation of a divine 
visitation for judgment (xv.), the recollection of the 
promise " to David and his seed forever " rises in marked 
preeminence (xvii.). Though His throne be cast down, yet 
shall it be raised up. A king, it is said,^ a Son of David, 
shall be girded with strength to bruise unjust rulers, to 
cleanse Jerusalem, to remove sinners, to gather together 
the just from all the places in which they have been 
scattered. He shall shake the earth with His word, the 
writer adds, and bless His people, and the Gentiles shall 
serve Him. He shall be "free from sin" (KoSapo^ airb 
d/LuipTias), "an anointed Lord" (xpiaros Kvpios^), and "shall 
not be weak " through the strength of God. And " happy 
are those who are born in His days, to see the blessings of 
Israel, which God shall bring to pass in the congregation 

^ -,. „ . . of t^ie tribes." * 
hope, of the Jews as Thc lauguagc of thcsc Psalms offera a ne.ir 

deKribedinthehi»- ,, r»i_ i ^ 

tone records qf the approximation to the tone oi those who first 
at century. wclcomcd the Mcssiah ; but the various de- 

tails gathered from a scanty literature are first combined 



Pseudep. V. T. i. 914 ff. The Psalms 2 Psalm xvii. 5, 8, 23 ff. 

are translated, and assigned to a second 

Solomon of the time of the Return, 8 Psalm xvii. 36. Ewald (iv. 844 n.) 

by Whiston, Authentic Records^ etc., conjectures that this may be an error 

i. pp. 117 ff. Cf. Ewald, iv. 343 f. of translation for Xp. Kvpiov. Cf. Luc 

1 Cf. Ewald, iv. 843 n. The language ii. 11 (varr. lectt.\ 26. 
of Psalm viil. seems decisive on this 

point. 4 Psalms xvii. 60; xviii. 7. 
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into a living picture in the records of the New Testament. 
Without the historical narrative the sura 
of the theological teaching is confused and ^J^^ ^^"^ ^*^ 
often unintelligible. But in a few scattered 
phrases the Apostolic writera have preserved a striking 
outline of the different forms which the national hope of 
the Jews assumed at the time and on the scene of Christ's 
appearance. The variety and distinctness of the traits 
which they have marked, their simplicity and naturalness, 
their vital connection with existing circumstances, and the 
confirmation which they receive from subsequent history, 
are alike worthy of careful study ; and taken together they 
combine to give a vivid and life-like image of the popular 
creed as it was apprehended by men who were ready to die 
for it. 

The early literature of the Jews recognized the existence 
of very different ideas of the Messianic work. 

Thi yariety and 

The difference which was thus admitted in 
theory was embodied in life. The faith and spirit of the be- 
liever in this case, as in eveiy other, moulded the substance 
of his belief; and Holy Scripture seemed to promise to each 
in the coming deliverance exactly that freedom for which 
he longed most ardently. Atonement, independence, resto- 
ration, dominion, union — such were the manifold ideas 
included in the glorious prospect of Messiah's kingdom. 

But while the form of the hope was indefinite, its 
presence was universal. In some form or 
other general expectation was quickened in J^® "^"^ "^^ 
Judaea, and in Samaria, and among the Jews 
of the dispersion;* "Jerusalem and all Judaea, and all the 
region round about Jordan went out " to John's Baptism, 
without distinction of rank or sect, " musing whether he 
were Christ." ^ In the most different stations were those 
who "waited for the kingdom of God." "To this the 

1 John i. 41; iv. 25; Acts xxvl. 7. mon people seem to have heard him 

2 Matt. iii. 6; Luke iii. 15; John i.20; most gladly : Matt. xxi. 28-27; Mark 
iii. 28. Yet here, as elsewhere, the com- xi. 27--83 ; Luke xx. 6. 
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twelve tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hoped 

to come." And at a later time Simon the 
mystic and Barkokeba the zealot found mul- 
titudes ready to welcome in them either the " great power 
of God " or the " star which should rise out of Israel." 
Even in the great diversity of opinion which existed as 
to Messiah, some points seem to have been 
7%«Timeo/jfe». gg^tled by general tradition or consent. It 

ttaa 8 coming. »> o 

was held that the time of His advent, though 
fixed in the Divine counsels, was unknown by men, who 
meanwhile were looking anxiously in "the distress of 
nations" for those "signs" which they had been taught to 
expect as the first announcement of " the fulness of the 
time." General belief pointed to an appearance startling 
and sudden, in the "wilderness" or in the "secret cham- 
ber." Even the Pharisees asked Christ "when the kingdom 
of God should come." ^ And here, too, special blessings 
were reserved for such as looked for them. In the capital 

of Herod there was one "just and devout, 

waiting for the consolation of Israel, to whom 
it was revealed that he should not see death till he had 
seen the Lord's Anointed." And others shared the hope 
and assurance of Simeon, since Anna could speak freely 

of Jesus " to those who were waiting for the 
"* * redemption of Jerusalem."^ 
The uncertainty which attached to the time extended 

also to the manner of Messiah's appearance. 

J%e Manner. , « i -■*• • i i • • i 

The question of the Magi when they inquired 
for Him "who was born King of the Jews," showed a faith 
not general at the period. In recognizing a child as King 
their spiritual insight may be compared with that of 

Simeon and Anna. By others it was made 
an objection to the claims of our Lord, espe- 
cially by His own countrymen, that His family was known 



1 Luke xvii. 20. 

3 All. c. ADLZ., etc., ^y *Upov(ra\'fifi, AH. rod 'Itrpa^X, s. iy r^ 'I<r. 
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to them and dwelt among them. " We know this man 
whence he is" said the people of Jerusalem, 
" but w/ien Christ cometh no man knoweth 
whence He w." "How can this man, whose father and 
mother we hnow^ asked the multitudes at Capernaum, say, 
" I came down from heaven? " They expected to hear 
the cry, " Lo, here is Christ, or lo there," and to see him 
declared at once in the fulness of power and strength as 
the deliverer of His people. 

As the star in the East was to be the physical emblem 
of Christ's coming, so was it universally 
believed that Elijah would prepare His way 
at once, by restoring the ancient faith of the people, and 
by consecrating Him to His office. This belief was already 
part of the- popular teaching, and even the disciples seemed 
to have looked for its literal accomplishment, when they 
suffffested the difficulty : Hem say the scribes 
that JShas must first come f Nor was this 
all; as Elijah represented the majesty of the prophets, so 
Jeremiah symbolized their devotion; and he who had 
"prayed much for his people and the Holy 
City," was specially named among the com- 
pany of Messiah at his appearance.^ 

Such being among the acknowledged signs of the 
Messiah, it was determined with equal 

1 TT1 1-1 • /. x>i H« Birthplace. 

agreement that He should sprmg from Beth- 
lehem, the city of David. The answer of the 
priests to Herod is confirmed by the doubts 
of those who at a later time questioned the Messiahship of 
one whom t^hey supposed to be a Galilaean, for they asked, 
Did not the Scripture say that Christ cometh 
of the seed of David^ and from Bethlehem^ ''^*" *^** ^ ^ 
whence David was f 

And not only was the Messiah to spring TheD^YVMovpe, 
from David's city; He was emphatically David's son.^ 

1 Matt. XYi. 14. Cf. 4 Esdr. ii. 15 2 The title itself does not occur in 
(Isaiah). the writings of St John, and yet in the 
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Such was the answer which the Pharisees made to the ques- 
tion of our Lord ; and when the multitudes 
att.xxu.42z. -^ere amazed at the miracles of Jesus they 
said, Is not this the Son of David f evi- 
dently understanding by the words the prom- 
ised King. The blind on two occasions addressed Him by 
Mau.ix,^. the same title, Have mercy on w«, thoic Son 
Matt. XX, BO a. of David. And the name was spread abroad 
even among strangers: "-4 woman of Canaan 
.... cried unto Him^ saying^ Have mercy on me, Lord^ 
thou Son of Davidr So when the pilgrim multitude led 

Him in triumph, the song was still, "JSTo^anna 

MqXL xxL 9. r ' o J 

to the Son of David;'" ^blessed be the king- 
dom of ovT father David^ which cometh in the name of the 

Lord;'"^ and when the triumph was over the 

children in the temple once more caught up 

the words. 

The type of royal power was naturally that on which 

the mass of the Jews dwelt with the liveliest 

oaaie (ipe. j^^p^ |^^^ ^^ image and promise of Moses 

I>nt(. xviu. 15. ^ ' . 

moulded the expectations of some among 
them. These looked for a prophet rather than for a king,^ 
though they entertained no clear conception of the scope 
of his teaching ; and the ^ likeness " of which Moses spoke, 
led them to anticipate an outward resemblance in life 
rather than in work between the lawgivers of the Old and 
New, which attained in later times a fabulous minuteness,^ 
A trace of this tendency occurs in the Gospels : when the 

multitudes said. This is of a truth that 
prophet which should come into the worlds 
they soon called to mind the manna in the wilderness, and 



passage just quoted be implicitly recog- Prophet" and "the Messiah" are 

nizesit. Cf. Apoc. y. 5; xxii. 16, ^^^Ca distinguished: John i. 21; viL 40. Cf. 

Aav(9. In the Epistles the Davidic John i. 46. Perhaps the expressive 

descent of Christ is only twice alluded title, ** He that oometh " (Matt. xi. 811), 

to : !Rom. i. 8; 2 Tim. ii. 8. is to be referred to this source. 

1 Mark xi. 10. C£ Luke i. 82, 60. 

a John vi. 14. Elsewhere " the S Cf. GA«rer, ii. 838 ff. Infr. p. 160. 



JbAn vt. 81 if. 
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asked for a sign like this through which they might be- 
lieve. But the Mosaic type of Messiah was first capable 
of a full realization on the foundation of a Christian 
Church, and consequently^ it appears {irominently in the 
Acts of the Apostles.^ Before that time the woman of 
Samaria, who might be supposed to feel most deeply the 
need of a second Moses, expressed most truly the belief in 
His advent.* In the later books of the New Testament 
the completeness of the mutual relation between Moses 
and Christ is perfected by the allusions to a spiritual 
Balaam ; and in the imagery of the Apocalypse a second 
song of Moses celebrates the final triumph of the new 
Deliverer.* 

At the same time the higher side of Messiah's nature 
was not denied or forgotten. The tempta- 
tion turned upon the assumption of the title Jt^,^^^^*^^ 
of "Son of God;"* and during our Lord's 
ministry the evil spirits sought to precipitate and so to 
mar His work by proclaiming His divine character. The 
mystery, however, which was hidden from the eyes of the 
multitude, to whom it seemed blasphemy, was proclaimed 
or acknowledged at solemn crises. Thus John the Bap- 
tist, Nathanael, Peter, and Mary, bore witness to Christ as 
the Son of God ; and the Sanhedrin recognized the title 
as belonging to Messiah when the High Priest, in the 
presence of the assembly, solemnly adjured Jesus, saying: 



1 ActB iii. 19 C ; vii. 87 IT. i. By our Lord Himself: John iii. 17, 

18(?); T. 26; ix. 85 (?); x. 36; xL 4. 

2 John iy. 25. The Meagianic doc- «. gy believers: Matt. xvi. 16 (St. 
trine of the Essenes probably assumed peter not in ||, but cf. John vi. 69); 
this form. [Mark i. 1] ; John i. 84, 60 ; xL 27; 

8 1 Pet. ii. 16; Jude IL ; Apoc. ii. 14 t^* ^^l* 

(ii. 15). There is no trace of this "Anti- ^"- ^V ^^"^^ • ^»**- «^^ ^'' "^*^ 

Christ" in early Jewish writings. Ar- ^0, 4Bj cf. John xix. 7 vl- 9-; Luke 

millits belongs to a much later period, xxii. 70. 

iv. By evil spirits: Matt iv. 8, 6 ||; 

4 The following table gives, I think, viii. 29 ||; Mark iii. 11; Luke iv. 41. 

a correct summary of the usage of The sailors (Matt. xiv. 88) and the 

Messiah's title, '* Son of God" ([6]vihs centurion (Matt, xxvii. 64; Mark xt. 

Tov ;^cov), in the Gospels : 89) see in Christ vlhs ^cov. 

13 
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TeU U8 whether thou be the Christy the Son 

The fatal error of the Jewish people lay in the opposite 
_ „ direction ; for in the fond anticipations of a 

jTle tni0 Human ' ^ ^ * 

charaeter dian- sccond David, as soHic divinc champion, they 

gardtd. 

disregarded the true humanity of the Mes- 
siah. Looking for a sign from heaven, they could not read 

the signs on eaith before them. The disci- 

pies "irere sorry** when Christ spoke to them 

of His coming passion. St. Peter even began 
to rebuke Sim for admitting that such humiliation was 
possible. Till His death, some had hoped that it had 

been He who shoidd have redeemed Israel, 
'^^' ' but then their hope was lost, till Christ 

Himself showed them that the prophets had 
foretold all these things ; and by the help of this divine 

teaching they set forth from that time the suf- 
xf^\^ff! *^* ferings of Messiah from the Sciiptures. Such 

being the feelings of those who were nearest 
to Christ, it cannot but be strange that the people were 
more perplexed by His lowliness.^ When He spoke of 

Himself as the Son of man, the people answered : 

Who is this Son of Man?^ Even when they were most 
startled by His works or words of power, they generally 
saw in Him no more than a prophet, or waited for some 
more striking revelation of His majesty.* ^*'If thou be the 
Christy tell us plainly y* was the complaint at one time ; and 
at another, when they " wondered at His gracious words^ 
^they saidy Is not this Joseph* s son? " 

A partial conception of Messiah's work necessarily fol- 

1 The statements of Justin (Dial. 2 Cf. pp. 122, 129. 

$ 49) and Celsus (Grig. c. Cels. ii. 29) 3 j^^^ ^^ ^ ^^ j^^ .^ ^ ^^ 

cannot invalidate this evidence. The , ,. 
forms which the Messianic hope assumed 

among the Jews were various, and the 4 Cf. Matt. xxi. 11, 46; Mark ii. 12; 

prevalence of one form among a par- vii. 37; xi. 18; Luke iv. 82, 87 ; v. 26; 

ticular class, or at a time, cannot ex- vii. 16 [ix. 9; xxiii. 8]. See also John 

elude the others. vii. 26, 81 ; viii. 68. 
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lowed from a partial conception of His nature. To the 
Jews this appeared to be bounded by the 
establishment of a glorious kingdom and the eeptionqfMemiaic$ 
confirmation of their law. A second and ^^ * 
spiritual birth of God's people or God's servants seemed 
alike impossible and unnatural; and Nico- 
demus, according to the spirit of his country- 
men, might well find it difficult to undei^stand how it 
should be required of him to lay aside the opinions and 
prejudices which had grown about him from his infency, 
before he could even see that kingdom for which he 
sought. The brethren of Jesus, who saw His works, still 
wished for an open manifestation of His power and office, 
for they could not " believe " in a Messiah who hid Himself 
from the great world.^ Peter was eager to 
pay for his Master the tribute to the Temple, ^-^^-^ff- 
after his inspired confession. The fiery zeal 
of the sons of Zebedee led them to seek places next to 
their Saviour's throne ; and the Apostles inquired of the 
risen Lord whether he would ^at that time 
restore the kingdom to Israeli Some indeed 
seem to have looked further for "a restitution of the 
world ; " but it was reserved for Samaritans, conscious of 
doubt and sin, to feel that Messiah ^ would " announce all 
things^'* — even the true forms of worship, — and be ^the 
Saviour of the worlds ^ 



1 John iii. 2—4 ; vii. 8—^. In the Lord'8 examination before the San- 
latter passage it is evident that the hedrin, it is evident that He had not 
brethren of the Lord sought only to oi)enly proclaimed Himself as the Mes- 
precipitate the declaration of this Mes- siah, or the adjuration of the High 
siahship. They lacked that faith which Priest had been unnecessary. In like 
could rest wholly in Him and abide manner it is clear that the abrogation 
His time. Cf. John ii. 23, 24. of the Mosaic Law had not formed 

2. The title Messias occurs only in part of His public teaching. The for- 

John i. 42; iv. 25. Can it be without mation of an outward Church neces- 

meaning that the Hebrew word is pre- sarily preceded the announcement of 

served exactly in these two places, this truth. It is also important to 

where the simple faith in the ancient notice, that in early Jewish writings 

promise seems liveliest? there is no trace of a belief in the sub- 

8 From the circumstances of our stitution of a spiritual for a ritual law, 
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Bat while the poor and simple '^guileless Israelites,'' 

rude Galilfeans, fiery zealots, clang severally to 

*• ^Jj^^j^*"**- some pecaliar Messianic hope, those Jews who 

7%t Memkatk had been brought into closer connection with 

nm^oamuT'^ Greek literature or Roman dominion seem to 

have looked on the popular belief as exag- 
gerated or groundless fanaticism. The "' leaven of Herod " 
had penetrated the nation of God. Many thoughts were 
working, though as yet unrevealed, at the time when 

Simeon foresaw that the Saviour was set as 
well "for the fall" as "for the rising of 
many," and *^for a sign which should he spoken against^ 
Hillel, " the second restorer of the Law," said that there 
would be no Messiah. According to him, the promise and 
its fulfilment belonged to the time of Hezekiah; and 
though, in fact, he may have rejected only the notion of a 
temporal kingdom, his opinion gained extensive currency 

in its literal sense.^ Philo speaks only in one 

(a) Fbilo. , * , " 

The tvpe^qr m placc of the comiug of a deliverer. "A man 
shall come," says the oracle, " leading a host, 
and he shall subdue nations great and populous by the 
aid of God, who shall send the help that befits the holy. 
And this is an undaunted bravery of sonl, and a most 
mighty strength of body,^ two things of which even one is 
formidable, but if both meet they are wholly irresistible. 
But some of the foes [the oracle says] are unworthy to be 
defeated by men, against whom [God] will array swarms 
of waspi^ for their most shameful destruction, warring in 

which asflumed a definite form after tainly to Messiah, yet the passage 

tlie tenth century. claims attention : &AAci ris dTrKpaytU 

1 Sa«hedr.c.9i. Cf. Ja.t. M. Dial. ^{«J»'«'f ' 'Co*;^^,, »„4,^p^., ».,- 

68, 71. 71. Tim. at . I.ter time the l^roMTf^^i i "^'^ '" 

; ' ^ , ^ J oiKuov, ovotVt ovok yap, c< Xevet, 

priests and zealots were ranged on op- ^, . . ^ x o '^ * i 

posite sides: Gfrtfrer, ii. p. 439. y_ \ i ^ -« syj** 

> Philo, de PrtBtn. 1 16 (page 428 m.), rat SicA-cuo-crai, Ka^dvfp {nro$d\Kov 

(Numb. xxiv. 7, LXX.). The reference toj irtpou^ No description, perhaps, 

to *' an inspired prophet " {de Monarh. could offer a more instructive contrast 

i. ) 9) is too general to be applied cer- to the prophetic office of Christ. 
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defence of the holy ones. [It snys] moreover, that this 
[hero] shall not only enjoy surely, without bloodshed, 
victory irt war, but also an unassailable right of sovereignty, 
for the help of those who may become his subjects through 
good- will, or fear, or reverence." It is only necessary to 
read the context to feel how little importance Philo laid 
on the presence or work of this victorious deliverer. The 
hope which he cherished rested on the promises made to 
the whole nation, and not on the predictions of a single 
deliverer ; and thus, while his expectation of a peraonal 
Messiah was apparently feeble, he paints in glowing colors 
the blessedness of a coming reign of virtue, when the ene- 
mies of God shall be confounded, and His people gathered 
from, the utmost corners of the world to dwell in their own 
land. Then, he says, wars shall cease among men, and 
wild beasts shall forget their fierceness. And the scattered 
children of God shall return under the guidance " of a 
form (o\l/€(iys) more divine than that of man, unseen by 
othei*s, and visible only to those who are being saved ; and 
they shall find three advocates (wapaKXifrovs) of their 
reconciliation (KaToXXaywv) with the Father : — Firstly, the 
kindness and goodness of [God] who invites them ; . . . • 
secondly, the holiness of the patriarchs of their race ; . . . . 
and thirdly, that, through which especially the favor of 
those things which have been mentioned prevents them, 
the reformation of those who are being led to a [new] truce 
and covenant, who have been able with difficulty to come 
from a pathless wandering to that path whose end is no 
other than to please God — as sons a father. Then shall 
the ruins of their cities be repaired ; the prosperity of their 
fathers shall seem but little in comparison with the peren- 
nial springs of God's favor by which they will be cheered ; 
and their enemies shall be filled with dismay and sorrow 
when they see the sure and unchangeable prosperity of 
God's people." ^ 



1 Philo, de Execrat. $$ 8, 9. Fhilo quotes, in his Messianic descriptions^ 

13* 
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While Philo cherished in this way a sure belief that his 

nation was destined to take the foremost 

ne %^^'a place in the world, Josephus appears to 

p^^^"*"*'" abandon the trust in a national restoration, 

as well as that in a personal Saviour. Rome 
is acknowledged as the mistress of the world : Vespasian 
is proclaimed to be the king who should rise from the 
East. In a naiTative of the early history and final struggle 
of the Jews, which become inexplicable without the recog- 
nition of the one central hope by which they were 
quickened, he never once betrays any personal interest, 
much less belief, in the doctrine of Messiah. Yet even 
thus he bears ample testimony to the powerful hold which 
it maintained on the nation. " When Fadus was procu- 
rator of Judaea," he relates, "a certain sor- 

FopuUw risings, 

cerer {yorfs:)^ by name Theudas, persuaded 
the great mass of the people (t6v irXelarrov 6\Xov) to 
take up their property and follow him to the river 
Jordan, for he announced that he was a prophet, and 
said that he would divide the river by his command, 
and give them an easy passage ; and saying this he deceived 
many ;" ^ so faithfully did the nation cherish the recollec- 
tion of their first deliverance as the image of that which 
should come. The same characteristic marks the history 
of "the Egyptian false prophet, who came into the country, 
being a sorcerer, and having persuaded men that he was a 
prophet, collected about thirty thousand of those whom he 
had deceived. And these he led from the wilderness to 
the Mount of Olives;"^ .... "for he said that he wished 
to show them how at his bidding the walls of Jerusalem 
would fall, through which he promised that he would afford 

Levit. xxvi. ; Deut. xxviii. ; Numb, was present, but it by no means sup- 

xxiy. 7;andal8ol8ai. liv. 1; Ps. cxx. 8. ports the identification of the Word 

Cf. GfrSrer, Pbilo, i. 632. D'<Lhne, i. 482 and the Messiah, but rather distin- 

ff. Possibly the " divine vision " may guishes them. 

be an idealized antitype of the " pillar r^^^x, A^ti^ ^^ a t 

« ^ ., ^ , ^1. -r * Joseph. Anttq. xx. 4, 1. 

of fire " which attended the Jews on 

their first Exodos, in which the Word 2 Joseph. B. J. ii. 18, 6. 
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them an entrance into the city."* And these impostors 
were but specimens of a class of "vagabond men and 
deceivers, who, under the pretence of divine inspiration 
(^ctcuTfioi)), compassed revolutions and changes, and per- 
suaded the multitude to indulge in mad hopes (ScufjLovav)y 
and led them forth into the wilderness, as though God 
would show (? SctfoiTos) them there signs of fre.edom," or, 
as it is expressed in the parallel passage, promising "to 
show evident prodigies and signs, wrought according to the 
foreknowledge of God.^^ The final insurrection is the 
clearest proof of the general spread of this Messianic 
enthusiasm, for Josephus allows that " that which especially 
incited the Jews to the war was an ambiguous oracle found 
in their sacred writings, to the effect ' that at that time 
one out of their country should rule the world (t^? 
oUovfjiivqi)^ " ^ And even in the last extremity of the siege, 
" many prophets were sent by the chiefs among the com- 
mon people, charging them to wait for the help of God ; " 
and these found ready credence, so that six thousand fell 
in the porch of the temple, whither they had fled "expect- 
ing to receive the signs of safety." * 

The hope entertained by the Jews was indeed so 
notorious that it did not escape the notice 
of Roman historians; and they attached so J^J ^'««*^«'«^'<- 
much importance to the predictions on which 
it was based, as to find their fulfilment in the elevation of 
Vespasian to the imperial throne. "A few," says Tacitus, 



IJoseph. Antiq. xx. 7, 6. In the Schneider supposes, rAeo/o^.^.JbsepAt, 

other passage there is no allusion to § 10. Cf. Antiq. x. 11, 7. 

this promised miracle. 4 B. J. vi. 5, 2. 

o T 1 77 TV- XX The paraphrase which Josephus irises 

2 Joseph. II. cc, Josephus contrasts ,^, .^.. . .. 

♦K„ ^ *• -i-u xu 1 i. />-.>, ( of the promise to Abraham is charac- 

these fanatics with the zealots (XncTTai, ... */^ v / r vi 

... , . u. . , teristic : vpotOiiXov rb yeuos [rh] 

stcarn) as being " m hand more pure, , .. » i^cv % v i \ % i 

but m purpose more impious." B. J. i ^ , \ \a w ^ « 

" -lo A firioaaftVy kou fxviifJiTiy cuayiov avruif 

' ' Ha-iiT^cu rois yeudpxais {Antiq. i. 

3 B. J. vi. 5, 4. The reference is 14, 4). But it is to be remembered that 
probably to the prophecy of Daniel, neither Fhilo nor the Targum under- 
and not to that of Balaam, as Bret- stood this of Messiah. 
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in speaking of the prodigies which preceded the destniction 

of Jerusalem, " turned these events into a cause of alarm ; 

the greater number were possessed with a belief that it was 

written in the ancient writings of the priests that it would 

come to pass at that very time, that the East would grow 

mighty, and that men proceeding from Judasa would gain 

the empire of the world. An ambiguous oracle, which had 

foretold [the fortunes of] Vespasian and Titus." ^ 

Suetonius relates the same circumstance almost in the 

same words, adding, however, that the belief was ancient, 

uniform, and universally current throughout the East. 

But however strong the hope was, even after the 

destruction of Jerusalem, it was quenched, 

ante' hope in the ^t no distaut tlmc, iu thc blood of the noblest 
latn^ jeunsh trrtt- j^^g^ rpj^^ disastrous Hsing of Barkokcba 

was the last public profession of the earlier 
creed. Afterwards a gloom settled over the image of 
Messiah, and increasing sorrows w^ere described as the 
sure signs of Plis approach. 

The Eliezer, surnamed the Great, said :^ " A little before 

the advent of Messiah ^ shamelessness shall 

1. The Miflhna. 

be increased ; and there shall be great dearth 
of corn ; the vine shall bear fruit, but [from the excess of 
revellers] wine shall be sold dear. The mightiest empire 
in the world shall be overwhelmed with evil judgments, 
and no chastisement shall have place. The synagogues 
shall be converted into houses of shame ; the borders of 
Judaea shall be laid waste, and all the region shall be made 
desolate. Noble men shall go round from town to town 
and meet with no offices of mercy. The wisdom of 
teachers shall seem of ill-savor; the innocent shall be 



1 Tac. IRst. V. 18; Suet. Vesp. 4. Per- multuantes urbe expulit, may refer to 

crebuerat oriente toto vetus et coDstans the intrigues of some fanatics, 

opinio, esse in fatis, ut eo tempore 2 Sota^ § 16 (iii. pp. 9(>8-9, ed. Suren* 

Judaea profecti renim potirentur. The bus). Cf Edzard, Avoda Sara^ pp. 248 £ 

well-known passage, Suet. Claud. 26, 3 tt rilSpys In ccUcaneis M. Cf 

Judteos impulsore Chresto assidue tu- Buxtf. Lex. Rabb. s. v. Wagenseih h c 
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despised ; and the failing of truth shall be great. Young 
men shall confound the face of the old ; the old shall rise 
before the young. The son shall provoke the father; the 
daughter shall rise against her mother, and the daughter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law ; in fine, every one shall 
have for his foes those of his own household. In truth, 
that age shall have the face of a dog, and the son shall not 
reverence his parent. On whom, then, must we trust? On 
our heavenly Father." ^ 

This remarkable passage stands, I believe, alone in the 
Mishna;^ but in the Gemara many other 
strange and inconsistent traditions occur, ^^^.°*""* 
which seem at times more like the expression 
of despair than of faith. The "birth-pangs of Messias" 
passed into a proverb;^ and some Rabbis declared that 
they wished not to behold His coming.* Drought, famine, 
thunder, and wars, were among the signs which should 
precede Him ; and it was said that the sight of men should 
fail for anguish and sorrow. Nor was the moral state of 
the world expected to be better than the material. The 
divine teaching was to fail, and all men were to become 
Sadducees : " when' men grow fewer and fewer," so the 
tradition runs, "expect Messias;* when the world is over- 
whelmed with evils as with a flood ; when the last supply 
is consumed and the last hope gone." 

The prevailing tone of these traditions is due in all 
probability to the disappointment of earlier 
dreams. Various limits had been fixed for JJ'^om*!^^**" 
the coming of Messiah, and, as Raf confessed, 
all were passed.® Some had likened the duration of the 



1 Cf. Lactant. Insiit. vii. 15 f. however seem to be accurate. The 

2 Various opinions as to the coming Messianic interpretations of the Old 
and work of Elias are given : Edaj. s. Test, common to the New Test, and 
f. (iv. p. 3Q2). Jewish writers are given in Note (1) at 

s tz \v ^hnn {uSiyfSy Matt. xxiv. 8"; the end of the chapter. 

Mark xiii. 8). 5 Sanhedr. 91, 1 (referring to 2 Sam, 

4 Schattg. ii. 646-7; 971. I have not xxii. 28): SchBttg. ii. 154: 9G8. 

verifled Scbsttgen's references, which 6 Schottg. ii. 966. 
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world to a week of heavenly days, six thousand years of 
trial and labor followed by a millennial sabbath.* Two 
thousand years, it was thought, elapsed before the Law, 
two thousand were to pass under the Law, and two 
thousand years were reserved for the victories of Messiah. 
Othei-s thought that the world would last eighty-five yeara 
of Jubilee (4165 or 4250 years), and that Messiah would 
come in the last.^ The Romans, it was said at one time, 
shall oppress Israel for nine months.® Othei*s again meas- 
ured four hundred yeara from the last desolation of the 
Holy City as the utmost limit of delay ; but the time went 
by, and then men cried in despair, "Let his bones be 
broken who computes the limits of Messiah's coming."* 
Different explanations were proposed for the delay. The 
strangest fancy perhaps was that it was occasioned by the 
necessity for all the souls in the receptacle of spirits 
(Guph) to be embodied first ;* but in some form or other 
it was generally referred to the sins of the people. " If 
Israel keep but one sabbath, or one fast duly, Messiah at 
length will come." * He came, according to another wild 
legend, on the day of the destruction of the Temple, but 
was suddenly carried away to be revealed at His proper 
time.' And with strange and tragic irony others said. He 
is even now sitting among the poor and .wounded at the 
gates of Rome, and men know Him not.^ 

The twofold description of Messiah's advent was ex- 
plained by the different circumstances under 

The manner. f«iTx»i tt 

which He might come. He would come, it 
was said, if the people were wholly good or wholly 
wicked ; if good, then He would appear, according to the 
words of Daniel, on the clouds of heaven ; if evil, then 



1 Edzard, 1. c. p. 66. ^ This id^a was S Edzard, p. 28. Cf. pp. 224 ff. 
popular with the Christian Fathers: 6 Edzard, p. 247. 

cf. Barn. Ep. 15; Iren. v. 28, 3. Lac- . 7 Midr.Echa, 59, and Jer. Berach. 

tant. Instit. vii. 14, and nott. 5, 1. Cf. Jost, Gesch. d. Jitdenth. 404 n. 

2 Schbttg. ii. 963. Cf. Targ. Mic. iv. 8. 

3 Id. 970. 8 Schbttg. ii. 969. Edzard, p. 254, or, 

4 Id. 965- as others said, in JEden (id. 1. c). 
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meek and lowly, as foretold by Zechariali.^ As to the 
nature of His kingdom, the later tradition in one respect 
was uniform. There will be no difference, it was said, 
between these days and the days of Messias, except in the 
subjugation of the Gentiles.^ But as to its duration 
opinions widely differed. Passages were quoted from the 
Prophets which appeared to fix forty or seventy years, or 
three generations, or a thousand, or seven thousand years 
for its continuance.^ And **in those days the Nazarites 
shall drink wine ; ** and " there shall be no more prose- 
lytes ; " but " all the Gentiles of their own accord shall be 
brought to Messiah," and '^ all shall be clean." * Thus some 
said, " in the days of Messiah there will be thirteen tribes, 
and the thirteenth will be Messiah's ; " but others again 
doubted whether the ten tribes would be restored.* 

The later Jewish books contribute some further details 
as to the expectation of Messiah, though 
perhaps little stress can be laid upon their ori- J;.^*- -^^ 
ginality.® It is said that a new Elias, born, like 
the first, of barren parents, will herald His approach by a 
preaching of repentance, according to some only three days 
before Messiah.' Messiah Himself will appear in the 
North, and His advent will be marked by a star.* Moses 
and Elias will attend Him, and He '' will stand upon the 
roof of the Temple ; " and the Shekinah will continue 
with men for three yeara and a half.® The same Passover 
night which witnessed the chief crises in the fortunes of 
the human race will also witness Messiah's coming.*® And 



1 Sch»ttg. ii. 969. In this coDnec- 19). Cf. Santaedr. c. xi. 8. Targ.Zech. 
tion (Zech. xii. 10—12) the idea of a x. 4. 4, Eedr. xiii. ; sapr. p. 181. 
Messiah, "the son of Joseph," was 6 The precfxistence of Messiah is 
fii*st entertained: Swca Bab. 62. Cf. tanght in the later writings. It was 
Gfrorer, ii. 268 ff. Infr. p. 160, n. 9. " the Spirit of Messiah which brooded 
The death of Messias is admitted in 4 over the waters at the creation." Cf. 
Esdr. vii. ; supr. p. 107. Nork, p. ix. and nott. 

2 Edzard, p. 208. Cf. GfVdrer, Jahrh. 7 Schattg. ii. p. 533. 
d. HeUs, i. 219. Bertholdt, p. 41. 8 Id. pp. 638, 631. 

s Schdttg. ii. p. 973. 4 Id. pp. 613 f£. 9 Id. pp. 544, 188, 648. 

A Schtfttg. U. p. 207 (A*. £zek. xlviii. lO Jerome mentions this " Jewish 
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some speak of a mediatorial death and exaltation, of a res- 
urrection of the patriarchs and of the just, of the removal 
of the Redeemer (Goel) to heaven.^ Then all the feast-days 
will be abolished except the day of atonement, and sacri- 
fices shall cease, and there will be no distinction of clean 
and unclean.^ The kingdom of Messiah will be strong in 
spite of the banded heathen. The oppressors of Israel 
will be destroyed, and all others made to do service to 
God's chosen people. Then the blessings of Eden will be 
restored ; all creation will be relieved from the consequen- 
ces of man's sin ; and God will walk as in old times among 
His people, and man will not fly from the presence of His 
Maker.' 

There is still another form of Jewish literature which 

has exerted a powerful influence upon the 
J^^^v^j^ later doctrine of Messiah, but it is uncertain 

whether the mystic teaching of the Kabbala 
was directed in any degree towards the subject at the be- 
ginning of the Christian era. Mysticism and philosophy 
looked firet within rather than without for the fulfilment 
of the aspirations which they cherished ; and they probably 
received from Christianity the impulse by which their later 
course was shaped.* 



tradition >* as the ground of the 2 SchSttg. ii. pp 612 AT. 
** Apostolic tradition " of the watch- 

ings of Easter-eve — the nox vigiliarum 8 GfrSrer, Jahrh. d. HeiUj i. pp. 413 f. 

( Comm. in Matt. xxv. 6). The passages Buxtorf s essay, 2>e Messia venturo 

referring to this usage are given by {deSynag.Jud.c.l.VgoUm^ TIies.iy.\ 

Bingham, Antiq. xxi. 1, 32. Schottg. contains very little of importance, but 

ii. pp. 631, 663. gives a curious description of the ten 

1 Sch»ttg. ii. pp 666, 678 ff , 696. The expected signs of Messiah (pp. 1164 If), 

notion ofa** suffering Messiah "belongs of the ten consolations (pp. 1160 ff.), 

exclusively to a late period. He ap- and of the great feast which should 

pears as the son of Joseph or Ephraim^ mark His advent (pp. 1162 ff.). 

as opposed to the son qf David; but the I have collected in a note at the end 

earliest trace of this belief occurs in of the chapter the Messianic passages 

the Baby I. Gemara. Cf. Targ. Cant, quoted in the New Testament, which 

iv. 6; (Jerus.) Ex. xl. 11. Pearson On are interpreted in the same manner in 

the Creeds 164 note ; Strauss, Leben Jewish writings. 
Jesu, ii. 824 ; GfV»rer, ii. 262 ; 270-1. 

Cf. infi*. p. 160, on Zohar. 4 Cf. Zunz, cap. ix. xxi. 
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Like other Eastern nations, the Jews were naturally in- 
clined to theosophic speculation, and though 
this tendency may have been repressed by u^^^^^*^*'^ 
the definite teaching of revelation as long as 
they were confined within the sacred boundaries of Pales- 
tine, it found a freer scope after the exile. The prophecies 
of Ezekiel suggested a congenial subject for mystical inter- 
pretation. In their general imagery they appeared to 
reflect the symbols of a strange nation, and to invite the 
study of Eastern wisdom. The Vision of 
the Divme glory — the chariot-throne on 
which the Lord was seen by the river of Chebar — formed 
the text for the inquiry into the essence and majesty of 
God ; as the narrative of Genesis seemed to contain under 
a veil the secrets of creation. Round these 
two centres — the manifestation of God's /"fl^-^'-w^^ 

tons, 

glory in Himself and in Creation — Theology 
and Nature — fancies and thoughts clustered, and at length 
gained consistency. Enthusiasts saw the shadows of their 
own dreams in the divine history of their nation, and fan- 
cied that the patriarchs were their teachers. Whatever 
they felt to be true in foreign systems was found latent in 
some symbolic word or number. All inward and outward 
experience was held to be only a commentary on the fulness 
of the Law and the Prophets. 

The progress of mysticism is generally the same: a 
vague aspiration, a pregnant word, a tradi- 
tion, gathering form and fulness in the lapse 
of time, an incongruous system, treasured in the secret 
discipline of schools, and at length committed to writing. 
And such was the history of the' Kabbala.^ Already, in 
the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, there are 



1 The name belongs to a much later (Zunz, 44 n.; cf. ed. 402, n.); and even 

period. The root is kabcUy to receive after the technical sense of the word 

{by tradition]^ and the word was origi- was establislied, it was still commonly 

nally applied to all the books of the used for " oral tradition " in the 13th 

Old Testament besides the Pentateuch and 14th centuries (Znnz, 1. c). 

14 
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traces of the recognition of esoteric wisdom in the 
" Chariot " and the " Creation ; " and at Alexandria the 
new theory found a rapid and natural development.^ In 
Palestine and Babylon the same teaching spread, but 
under close restrictions. It was forbidden for any one 
under thirty years of age to read the Vision of Ezekiel. 
The public exposition of the "works of creation" or of the 
" chariot " was unlawful,* and single hearers were selected 
with special care. The very form of instruction was enig- 
matic. The truth was expressed in short " sentences for 
thinking men ; " principles only were given, and not the 
application of them. 
As long as the Kabbala remained in this form, it is evi- 
dent that it must have continued subject to 
ti^^T^^i external influences. Its teaching included 
commuted to writ^ ^)^q kuowlcdgc of all mystcrics ; and as Chris- 
tianity most truly purified the speculations 
of the Neo-Platonists and the polytheism of Julian, so 
also it must have modified the secrets of Jewish tradition. 
The philosopher, the statesman, and the mystic, would 
have shrunk equally from the conscious appropriation of 
Christian doctrine ; but some principles, when once enun- 
ciated, approve themselves so certainly to the heart and 
reason, that it becomes a question afterwards whether they 
spring from revelation or from intuition. Thus open on 
one side to the Persian doctrine of emanation, and on 
the other to the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation, the 
Kabbala grew in silence, till at last, in the seventh or 
eighth centuries, the traditionary dogmas were embodied 
in written commentaries.^ Of these, two remain widely 
separated in the times of their redaction, but both probably 
were based on traditions of equal antiquity. The jSepher 



1 Zunz, pp. 162, 163. Sirac. xlix. 10. There are in the Talmud traces of the 

2 Mishna, Chagiga^ c. ii., $ 1. Non existence of secret interpretations of 
exponunt .... opera creationis cum the Mercaha and Bereshith^ Zunz, 164. 
duobuB neque currum cum uno, nisi 

fuerlt sapiens qui sensum intelligit. 8 Zunz, 165. 
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Jetsira^ or Booh of the Creation^ dates, in its present form, 
from about the eighth century : ^ the Sepher ha Zohar^ or 
Book of Splendor^ owes its existence to R. Moses of Leon 
in the thirteenth century.^ 

It follows, from what has been already said, that little 
stress can be laid on the passing coincidences 
between the Kabbalistic books and the New J^^^^*^ 
Testament. In their fundamental principles, 
the two present a total contrast. The Jetsira develops a 
system of pantheism utterly at variance with Christianity ; 
and the same pantheism lies at the basis of Zohar. At 
the same time speculations on the Divine Nature are 
necessarily so vague, that recent theologians have found 
in Zohar the whole of Christianity. The two natures of 
Messiah, and His threefold office, are said to be symbolized 
in the tree of the ten Sephiroth^2kn^ in the Chariot;^ and 
those more abstruse questions as to the Person of Christ, 
which agitated and divided the Church, are said to be 
anticipated and decided in the mystical dogmas of Simeon 
ben Jochai; 



1 ZuDZ, 166, who gives nnmeroiis ex- p. 10); and it is impossible not to hope 
amples of later idioms and words. The for some clear results from his later 
Talmud contains a reference to a Sepher studies. 

Jetsira, which Zunz supposes to be an The other opinions as to the origin 

error for HcUcoth Jetsira mentioned of Zohar are given by Joel, Die Reli- 

elsewhere (p. 464 n. ). Popular tradition giona-philosophie des Sohar, 1849, pp. 

ascribes its authorship to R. Akiba, or 61 ff. 
even to Abraham. In the absence of 

an exact criticism of its composition it S SohSttg. ii. pp.' 294 ff. ; 860 ff. ; 866 ff. 
Is impossible to fix the date of its first Dis arguments rest on the convertibility- 
elements. Cf. Jellinek, Beitrdge zur of the terms Shekinah, MetcUrotiy etc., 
Gesch. d. Kabbala, i. Leipsic, 1862. with Messiah, which seems to be un- 

2 This has been satisfactorily estab- warranted. Messiah is comparatively 
lished by Jellinek in Ids tract, Moses rarely mentioned by name, and where 
ben Schemtob de Leon und sein verhdlt- the title occurs there is little to justify 
niss zum SoTiar, Leipsic, 1861. The the identification. Cf. Schuttg. ii. pp. 
warm approval of Jost is sufficient to 267, 278, 289, 412, 4ia The most re- 
remove any lingering doubt as to the markable passage (p. 841) seems to have 
correctness of Jellinek 's conclusion: but little of a Christian tone. The pas- 
A. Jellinek und die Kabbala, Leipsic, sages here referred to maintain ex- 
1862. Cf. 2unz, pp. 404 f. Jellinek pressly the twofold Messias— the Son 
detects the presence of nine different of David and the Son of Ephraim : 
authors in the present work (Jost, cf. p. 860. 
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The direct and unquestionable traditions as to Messiah^ 

which are embodied in Zohar, are more inter- 

J^i^^' esting. He is to be revealed firet in Galilee,^ 

coming from the garden of Eden ; and a star 
in the East is to herald His approach : the land which was 
first laid waste by invaders is to receive first its consolation.^ 
He is to spring from the race of Boaz and David ;* and the 
dove which brought to Koah the tidings that the flood had 
abated shall hover over Him, and place a crown upon His 
head.* To Him the little ones shall be gathered, and He 
shall collect the captives from all the corners of the earth.*^ 
He shall enter Jerusalem, according to the prophet, riding 
on an ass ; * and " drink the cup " of suflering as men ; ^ and 
Messias, the son of Joseph (or Ephraim), shall die, and rise 
again ; and the dead shall be raised.^ 

But while it is impossible to show that the mysticism 
which gave this form to the doctrine of Mes- 

7%e indirect if\fivr- ^ *^ 

enee of these »pec»- siah aftcr thc Christian era had led to any 

clear conception of a suffering Saviour before 
His Advent,* it unconsciously prepared the way for a true 
recognition of His Divine nature. Even in the Pentateuch 
there are traces of a revealed as well as of a hidden God, 
of one on whom man may look and still live, of an angel 
{Mcdeach) who exercises the functions of deity. This con- 
ception of the external manifestation of the Deity was 



1 The reason alleged is jpven by Chrietiaii, from the summary of bis 
Jerome ( Coffim. in Matt.y. 16) ut ubi teaching. AnanswerofGlsessner isap- 
Israelis fuerat ab Assyrils prima cap- pended, with a rejoinder of SchSttgen, 
tivitas, ibi redemptoris praeconium nas- but nevertheless his case seems quite 
ceretur. insufficient. 

2 Schijttg. ii. 524, 526; i. ii. In note (2) at the end of the chapter 
s Id. ii. 525. 4 Id. p. 537. some account of the later Samaritan 

5 Id. pp. 541, 542. Christology is given. 

6 Id. p. 543. 9 Friedrich's refutation of Bertholdt's 

7 Id. pp. 112, 550. argument in support of the ante- 

8 Id. pp. 557, 565, 572. Christian doctrine of a suffering Mes- 
Schdttgen in his Lectumea HdbbinioB siah, may be added to the other refer- 

ii. $§ 8 ff. endeavors to establish that ences which have been given on this 

B. Simeon b. Jochai — the reputed subject: Discuss, de Christol. Samar, 

author of Zohar j — must have been a Lib. Lips. 1821, pp. 12 ff. 
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followed in the later books by a coiTesponding representa- 
tion of His invisible energy. In the Book of Proverbs, 
Wisdom (Khokniay aott>ia) appears in some degree to fill 
np the chasm between God and the world; and in the 
Apocryphal writings this mediative element is apprehended 
with greater distinctness, but at the same time only par- 
tially, and with a tendency to pantheistic error. Mean- 
while the growing belief in an an gel- world, composed of 
beings of the most different natures and offices, gave con- 
sistency to the idea of a Power standing closer to God 
than the mightiest among the created hosts. The doctrine 
thus grounded fell in exactly with the desire of the philo- 
sophic interpreters of Scripture to remove from the text the 
anthropomorphic representations of the Supreme Being; 
and with varied ingenuity and deep insight into the rela- 
tions of the creature and the Creator, the finite and the In- 
finite, they constructed the doctrine of the Word {Memraj 

Xoyo?). 

The belief in a divine Word, a mediating Power by 
which God makes Himself known to men in 
action and teaching, was not confined to any ^/^i worfT*""* 
one school at the time of Christ's coming. It 
found acceptance alike at Jerusalem and Alexandria, and 
moulded the language of the Targums as well as the specu- 
lations of Philo. But there was a characteristic difference 
in the form which the belief assumed. In Palestine the 
Word appears, like the Angel of the Pentateuch, as the 
medium of the outward communication of God with men ; 
in Egypt, as the inner power by which such communica- 
tion is rendered possible. The one doctrine tends towards 
the recognition of a divine Person subordinate to God ; ^ 
the other, to the recognition of a twofold personality in the 
divine essence. 

The eariiest Palestinian view of the Word i- & r*iestiBc. 
is given in the Targum of Onkelos. In this it is said 

1 Yet the personal MetcUron was created. Cf. Domer, i. 60. 

14* 
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th^ Lord protected Noah by His Word when he entered 

the Ark : that He made a covenant between 
on^eL.^"''^ ^ Abraham and His Word: that the Word of 
Gen. vii. 16. the Lord was with Ishmael in the wilderness ; 

G?!!.^. X" ^^^^ Abraham at Beersheba ; with Isaac when 
he went among the Philistines; with Jo- 
seph in Egypt. At Bethel, Jacob made a covenant that 
Gen. aarrm. 20. the Wovd of the Lovd should be Ms God. 
Exod.xix. 17. Moses, at Sinai, brought forth the people to 
Deut, iiuii t».24. meet the Word of God. In the Book of Deu- 
teronomy, again, the Word of the Lord appears as a con- 
Sliming fire^ talking to His people from the midst of the 
fnountj and fighting for them against their enemies ; and 
the same image recurs in the Targum of Jonathan on the 
books of Joshua and Samuel. 

In the later Targums on the Pentateuch, the works of the 

Word are brought out more plainly. He 

The later Tar- (jreatcs man, and blesses him, and detects his 

gums, ' ' 

fall. By Him Enoch is translated, and Hagar 
comforted. He appears to Abraham in the plains of 
Mamre, and provides the ram for him on Moriah. He is 
present with Jacob at Bethel, in Haran, and in the going 
down to Egypt. At the Exodus He destroys the first-born 
of the Egyptians, and delivers His people with mighty signs, 
and becomes their king.^ 

1 In due connection with the Memra both terms occur. Thus in Num. xxiii. 

is the Shekinah, the one regardin j^ the 21, Onkelos paraphrases : The Word of 

active operation of God, the other His the Lord shall be their help, and the 

visible presence. The Shekinahj how- Shekinah of their King among them ; 

ever, is rarely mentioned in the Tar- and Pseudo-Jonathan : The Word of 

gums [e. g. Ex. xxv. 8 ; Num. v. 3, the Lord shall be their help, and the 

*^ the Shekinah of the Lord " (Onkelos); triumphal strain of King Messias shall 

and more frequently in the later Tar- sound among them Again, in Ex. xx. 

gums. Cf. Buxtf. Lex. Rdbb. a. v. Gen. 24, the Shekinah in Onkelos replaces 

ix. 27, already quoted, p. Ill n. 1 offers the Word of the Lord in Pseudo-Jona- 

the most remarkable example of the than. And conversely in Ex. xix. 17; 

introduction of the Shekinah], but fre- X)eut. xxiii. 14, Shekinah in the Pseudo- 

quen tly in ZoJtor; while the title Jlfemra Jonathan answers to the Word of the 

is exclusively confined to the Targums, Lord in Onkelos. 

or immediately derived from it In The first of the passages just quoted 

some parallel passages of the Targum has been brought forward to establish 
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The representation of the nature and functions of the 
Word in Philo is far removed from the sim- 
plicity of this recognition of an outward Me- 2. /« Egypt, 
diator. Various influences combined to mod- The variety and 
iiy his doctrine, and tlie enunciation 01 it is ^huo'tvuiw*, 
perplexed and inconsistent. The very title, 
Logos, with its twofold meaning, speech and reason, was a 
fruitful source of ambiguity ; ^ and this first confusion was 
increased by the tempting analogies of Greek philosophy 
in conflict with the Hebrew faith in the absolute unity of 
God. As a necessary consequence, the Logos is described 
under the most varied forms. At one time it is the mind 
of God in which the archetypal world exists, as the design 
of an earthly fabric in the mind of the architect.^ At an- 
other time it is the inspirer of holy men, the spnng and 
food of virtue. At another time it is the Son of God, the 
First-born, all-pervading, all-sustaining, and yet personally 
distinct from God. At another time the conception of two 
distinct divine pei-sonalities yields to the ancient dogma, 
and the Logos, while retaining its divine attributes, is re- 
garded only as a special conception of God, as reasoning, 
acting, creating. 

The contrast between the wavering con- rMu>'» mterpre- 
ceptions of Philo and the simple statement Tiir'tho^"S^ 
of the Targumists is seen clearly in the pas- ^"'■«^"* 
sages where they recognize in common the presence of 



the identity of the Word of the Lord cent.) on the anthority of B. Huna 

with Messiah, [Schtfttgen iii. 6, 6; Ber- (t290 a.d.) contain nothing to identify 

tholdt $ 24. The passage quoted by the Him with the Word or Shekinah. 

latter(note3)fromTarg. Jon. Is. xlii.l, Compare the names given by Philo 

is differently given by SchiSttgen iii. de cor{fus. ling. § 28. The union of the 

431 ; in quo Verbum meum (majestas Shekinah with > Messiah is taught in 

mea)8ibi complacet]-, but even if it were Zohar. Cf. Bertholdt, S 24, n. 3. 

less equivocal it could have but little 1 The distinction is recognized in 

weight against the whole tenor of early the contrast of the XSyos irpo<popiK6s 

Jewish writings. Not only is the pro- and the \6r)fos iy^idd^troSf de vita Mos. 

posed interpretation doubtful, but else- iii. 12 (ii. p. 154). 

where unparalleled. It is worthy of 2 De mund. <^»\f. $ 4 ff. (i. pp. 4 ff.) 

notice that the eight names of Messiah The whole passage is most characteristic 

given in the Midrash MiscMe (xiith and instructive. 
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the Logos in the narrative of the Pentateuch. Philo 
speaks of the Logos as that through which the world was 
created,^ but at the same time as an " instrument " (o/ryai/oi/),^ 
"which still, in after time, the pilot of the universe handles 
as a rudder, and so steera the couree of all things." ^ The 
angel which met Hagar was "the divine Word," but 
Hagar is said to be "routine learning" (17 fiia-rjKal fyicvKXtos 
9rai3€ia), which twice flying from the presence of sovereign 
virtue (Sarah) is brought back by the divine Word to the 
house of her Lord.* Jacob met the Word of God at 
Bethel, even one of those "Words which God sends to 
bring help to the lovers of virtue.* " An angel, a servant 
of God, the Word, changed the name of Jacob, but the 
unalterable God changed the name of Abraham." • . . . The 
Word was the cloud which separated the hosts of Israel 
and Egypt, to whom " the Father who created (ycvnyora?) 
the universe assigned the special gift, that standing on the 
confines He should separate the created (to ycvo^tcvov) from 
Him that made it. The same is at once the suppliant of 
the mortal ever pining (KiypatVovro?) for the incorruptible, 
and the envoy of the prince to the subject. Moreover, he 
rejoices in the gift, and, magnifying himself, sets it forth, 
saying: And I stood between the Lord and you, being 
neither unbegotten as God, nor begotten as you, but a 
mean between the extremes, in contact (ofirjpevvjv) with 
both."' 

Even from these examples — and they might be multi- 
plied indefinitely — it is evident that Philo had no uniform 



1 DeMonard. $ 5 (i. p. 225). &y. The treatise de post. Cain. $$ 6, 

2 Leg. AUeg. i. $ 9 (i. p. 47); iii. $ 31 26, 26 (i. pp. 229 241, 242) contains a 
(i. p. 106). De Chenib. § 86 (i. p. 162). very interesting series of examples of 

« De Migr. Abr. § 1 (i. p. 487). its usage. 

4 De Cherub. $ i. (i. p. 188) Cf.de ^ De mut. mm. $ 13 (i. p. 691). 
Prqf. § 87 (i. p. 676). 7 Quis rer. div. hcer. § 42 (i. p. 501). 

5 De Somn. $ 12, i. p. 631. The plural With the language here used compare 
form {\6yoi) is worthy of notice. It the title Mrtpos ^*6s quoted from 
occurs in the simplest sense in Leg. Philo by Ensebius, Prap. Ev. vii. 13. 
AUeg. $ 62, i. p. 122, where ol &yy€\oi This title is indeed implied in Leg. 
ica2 \^oi are contrasted with ainhs 6 AUeg. § 73 (i. p. 128J. 
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^nd distinct doctrine of the Logos. The term in its man* 

ifold senses continually rules his thoughts, 

and he deals with this more frequently than * «** »»«»« <»/ 

, . , . 1 '** variety of Phir 

With the great idea to which it was properly ^v opinion», om 

,. _ . , . .1 • generai tendency 

applied. An apparent analogy, a striking maybe traced. 
incident, a passing phrase is sufficient to 
modify his statement and direct the course of his reason- 
ing. With him speculation had arrived at that stage 
in which language domineers over thought. But though 
it is impossible to decide absolutely that Philo attrib- 
uted to the Word a personal and divine essence, and still 
more to bring all his statements into harmony with one 
dogmatic scheme, there is, nevertheless, a general ten- 
dency towards one issue among the conflicting details 
which his writings contain, one great current of thought 
which can be traced throughout them in spite of the mani- 
fold eddies by which it is disturbed. When he writes 
most independently he assigns to the Logos divine 
attributes^ and personal action;^ and at the same time he 
affirms, in the most decided manner, the absolute indivisi- 
bility of the divine nature.' The Word is neither an 
emanation nor a created being, but rather God Himself 
under a particular form, conceived as the source and centre 
of vital energy. Combined with his other teaching, this 
view naturally leads to the conception of a twofold 
personality in the Godhead. Even while he shrinks from 
the recognition of such a doctrine,* his arguments must 
have led men to reflect upon it ; and in this way, without 
laying the actual foundation for the truth, he prepared the 
ground on which it might be laid. 

But the preparation which Philo made for the Gospel 

1 As the creation de Monarch. $ 5, i. 658; tlK^ify &6oD, de mund. opif. $ 8, 
ii.225, and preservation of the Universe, i. 6, etc. ; rifiwy rSov h.Tt\&v bf6sy Leg. 
Frag. ii.p. 665. 6 ^uos \6yos ircpU- Alleg. § 73, i. 128; thrapxos de Samn. 
X«t tA irdma kolI V€ir\'fipaKfif. Cf. i 41, i. 656; cf. i. 308. 

Quis rer. div. kcer. $ 88, i. p. 499, de Pro- o/^jj^ ^._j. .j,«j. n^ 
fugtSi ( 20, 1. p. 662. ^ ^ i i 

2 As the h.pxifp^ht d% Samn. $ 37, ^ De Somn. § 89, i. 655. 
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was purely theological and speculative. His idea of the 

Logos was wholly disconnected from all 
Tet the doctrine Mcssiauic hoDGs.^ It was in fact, to a great 

q/" tKe Word re- f , . 

mained wholly tm- dcgrec, 2L philosophlcal substitute for them. 

conneeted with that » t n ^ ttt i 

qftheMeuiah, Fhilo may have conceived oi the Word as 

acting through Messiah, but not as one with 
Him. The lines of thought which pointed to the action 
of a second Person in the Godhead, and the victories of 
some future human conqueror, were not even parallel, but 
divergent. It was reserved for St. John to combine the 
antithetic trutha in one short divine phrase. Then, for the 
first time, God, Man, Shekinah, Word, were placed to- 
gether in the most simple and sublime union : The Word 

was God. and the Word teas made man and 

JohnLU, ' 

tabernacled am,ong us. 

Little still remains to be said as to the relation which 

the Messianic hope, which has been now 

traced m its vanous forms and bearings, bore 

to its fulfilment. One or two points, however, which are 

often overlooked in a mass of detail, may 

ThefrofftnentaH- . a 3 i /. i • 

nets of the jewuh dcscrvc somc uoticc. And the first thing 

which must strike any one who has observed 
the manifold sources from which the several traits of 
Messiah's person have been drawn, is the fragmentariness 
of the special conceptions formed of Him. Most of the 
separate elements, of which the whole truth consisted, 
were known, but they were kept distinct. One feature 
was taken for the complete image ; and the only temper 
which excluded all error was that of simple and devout 
expectation. 

Yet while the results of the long and anxious thought 
of the people were thus partial and uncombined, each suc- 



1 On this point the testimony of Ori- \iyou ftvcu rhv vihif rod ^eov, &s 6 

gen is most important, c. Cels. ii. 31, KcAo'os e2p^ic€ 

<?7£l) He Koi TToWots *Iov5a(ots koI 

(To(j>oi9 ye 4vayy€\of/k4voi5 eluai a-vfi- 2 Cf. Apoc. xxi. 3 (shcLkaUj JuMtavit 

fia\i»y ov^fvhs cuHiKoa itrouvovvros rh = aKf}v6wj Jud. yiii. 11, etc. 
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ceeding generation added something to the heritage of 

the past, and made a wider faith possible. 

Step by step the majesty of Messiah was ^ progrtuive. 

traced in nobler lines, in Henoch and Esdras ; 

and if the subtle speculations of the Hellenists on the 

action and revelation of God had no direct Messianic 

application, they familiarized the minds of men with 

thoughts essential to the apprehension of the doctrine of 

an Incarnation. 

" Everything was ready ^ for the work, but the work of 
the Spirit was not yet done. The essentially 
divine nature of Messiah was not acknowl- 
edged. The import of His human nature was not felt. 
The full character of His work with regard to man, to the 
nation, to the world, was not apprehended. The con- 
sciousness of personal sin, turning the mind of the believer 
to the thought of a new birth, was hardly awakened. The 
adoption of the nations to be joinVheira with Israel to a 
spiritual kingdom must have seemed impossible till man's 
personal relation to God was fully recognized. And the 
wider effects of redemption could be regarded only as 
material blessings till the full betring of redemption on 
mankind was realized. Yet men were everywhere " feeling 
after" the truth which lay near to them. And as it is 
impossible to conceive that any Jew could have pictured 
to himself Christ as He really came, so it is equally impos- 
sible to imagine any other Saviour, who could have 
satisfied all the wants which were felt at the time of His 
coming. 

Times of triumph and sorrow, the government of judges, 
kings, and priests, the open manifestation of 
divine power and the brilliant display of ^Z^U^J:^ 
human courage, the teaching of prophets and 
the teaching of experience, the concentration of Eastern 
meditation and thfe activity of Western thought, the skepti- 
cism of learning and the enthusiasm of hope, each form of 
discipline and each phase of speculation, had contributed 
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« 

to bring out into clear forms upon one narrow stage the 
spiritual capacities and aspirations of men. Everything 
was ready, and a brief space was sufficient for the prophetic 
work of Messiah. Disciples were waiting to recognize 
Him; enemies had already rejected Him. His words 
found everywhere a direct and characteristic application. 
His presence was an instantaneous test of all that was 
partial or transitory. The simple announcement of His 
Advent was the Gospel; the record of His works and 
words in various scenes and before various classes, the ful- 
ness of its special adaptations, not for one time only, but 
for all times. For the manifoldness of the elements which 
were combined in the Jewish people at Christ's coming 
provided not only for the rapidity of its comprehension, 
but also for the typical completeness of its history. And 
the narratives of this history, in their origin and growth, in 
their common harmony and special differences, in their 
fruitful combinations and distinct individuality, will now 
claim our attention. The voice and power of the Saviour 
lives in them, and it is no false reverence which bids us 
"fly to the Gospels as jnto the Body" (a-apKi) — the very 
outward manifestation — " of Christ." ^ 

1 Ign. ad PhUad, 6. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER IL 

NOTE I. — MESSIANIC PROPHECIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT COM- 
PARED WITH THE CORRESPONDING INTERPRETATIONS OP 
JEWISH COMMENTATORS. 

Of the ninety-four passages from the Old Testament which are quoted 
in a Messianic sense by the Apostolic writers, I have not been able to trace 
more than forty-four which are interpreted in the same manner in Jewish 
writings. Many of these, however, are important, and all are interesting 
as throwing a general light upon the system of Jewish interpretation. 

Isai. yii. 14; Matt. i. 23, 24. Not applied to Messiah by the Jews : 

Schottg. il. 159; nor yet the nane 
Immanud, The words were referred 
at an early time to Hezekiah: Of. 
Just. M.I>i<rf.H^, 71777. Sanhedr, 
98. Pearson On the Creed, pp. 323— 
324 (ed. Cambr.). Hengstenberg, 
Christaiogy, i. p. 63 (Eng. Tr.). 

Mic. V. 2; — ii. 6. Explained in the same way in Tear. 

gum (ad loc). Pirke R. EHezer, So 
also Kimchi and Abarbanel (Schottg. 
ii. 213). Cf. Tertull. c. Jud, xiii. 
Just. M. Apoi. i. § 34. It is doubtful 
whether any other interpretation was 
ever current : Hengstenberg, i. 187. 

Jer. xxxi. 15; — ii. 18. fCf. Zoihar, ad Gen. 100 (Schottg. ii. 

448); and ad Exod. 3 (Schottg. i. 4)]. 

Isai. xl. 3; — iii. 3. [Cf. Pesikta Sotarta, 58, ad Num. 

xxiv. 17 (Schottg. ii. 97; 141).] 

— ix. 12; — iv. 15, 16. Not till JaUkut Sim. ii. 182 (Schottg. 

ii. 160.) 

— liii. 4; — viii. 17. Sanhedr. 98. Schottg. ii. 183. For 

the history of the interpretation^ 
compare Hengstenberg, ii. 311 ff. 
Mai. iii. 1;. — xi. 10. Tanchuma, 66 (Schottg. i. Ill) : God 

said: As there were spies in the Old 

Testament, so shall there be in the 

_ times of the New Testament, a mes- 

/ senger to prepare my way before me, 

as it is written. Cf. Schemoth R. 131. 
Debarim R. 256, in connection with 
Is. xl. 4 (Schottg. ii. 224). 

15 
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Isal. xUi. 1-4; 



Matt. xii. 18—21 



Zech. ix. 9; 



Ps. cxYii. 22; 



— dx. 1 ; 



Isai. Hy. 13; 



— m.i; 

Zech. xii. 10; 
Joel U. 28-32; 
Gen. xxii. 18; 
Ps. ii. 1, 2; 

- 7; 

Isai. xlix. 6; 
Amos ix. 11, 12; 

Isai. viii. 14; 
-^ lii.7; 

Ps. xviii. 4; 



— xxi. 5. 



— xxi. 42. 



— xxU. 44. 



— xxi. 1, 18; * — xxvil. 35, 46. 



John Ti. 45. 

— xii. 38. 

— xix. 37. 
Acts ii. 17—21. 

— iii. 25. 

— ir. 25, 28. 

— xiii. 33. 

— 47. 

— XV. 16, 17. 

Rom. ix. 32, 33. 

— X. 15. 

— x.ia 



Isai. Ux. 20, 21 ; — xi. 26, 27. 



.So Toargum. Kimchi, Abarbanel. 
Cf. Midrash TehiUim, 23 (Schottg. ii. 
113), Pesikta R. (Schottg. ii. 130). 
Cf. Hengstenberg, ii. 197. 
Sanhedr. 98; Berachoth, 56; Pirke B. 
JSliexr, 31 (Schottg. ii. 220). In 
Midr. Scham. 66, there is a compari- 
son of the first Goel (Moses: Ex. iv. 
20) with the second (Schottg. {. c). 
Cf. BereshiOi B, 98 (Schottg. u. 1045); 
Schottg. i. 169; ii. 136, 139. 
No trace in old writers (Schottg. 1. 
173, 174), but so applied in Zohar and 
later commentators : Schottg. ii. 87, 
88, 106, 107, 140, 290, 334, 407, 609. 
Midr. Te^il. ad loc. (Schottg. i. 192; 
ii. 246). Bereahith B. 83, ad Gen. 
xxxviii. 18, quotes v. 3 of Messiah 
(Schottg. i. 192). 

The Psalm generally was so applied 
in later writings: Pesikta B. Midr, 
Teha, 

Pesikta B.-; Bereshith B.; Schemoth 
B. ; Vebarim B. (Schottg. ii. 185, 65, 
67). 

No trace; but see Sanhedr. 98, quoted 
above. 

Succa 52, of Messiah the son of Jo- 
seph. So Kirachi. 

Siphri (Schottg. ii. 210). Bammid- 
bar B. 231. Tanchuma, 14. 
Bammidbar B. 184 (Schottg. ii. 67) 
gives a different interpretation. 
MechiUa 3. Plrke B. Miezer, 28. 
Avoda Sara, 3 (Schottg. ii. 227, 228). 
Midr. TehU. ; Bereshith B. (Schottg. 
ii. 228, 104). 

Bereshith B. (Schottg. ii. 102). 
Sanhedr. 96. The name of Messiah 
is said to be filitts cadentis. 
Sanhedr. 38 (Schottg. ii. 160). 
Pesikta B. Vajikra B. Bereshith B. 
(Schottg. ii. 179, 100). 
No trace in early writings. Zchar 
(Schottg. ii. 230). 

Sanhedr. 98. BeresAtt/i i?. 37 (Schott& 
ii. 187, 184). 
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Isai. xi. 10; 
— Ixiv. 4; 



Rom. XV. 12. 



— 1 Cor. ii. 9. 



— X. 4. 
Ps. cix. 1 ; — XV. 25. 

Levit. XX vi. 11, 12; 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Deut. xxi. 23 ; 
Isai. liv. 1 ; 



— Ivii. 19; 
Ps. xliv. 6, 7; 

Isai. viii. 17, 18. 
Ps. xciv. 7 — 11. 

— clx. 4; 



Gal. iii. 13. 

— iv. 27. 

Eph. ii. 17. 
Hebr. i. 8, 9. 

— if. 13. 

— iii. 7—11. 

— V. 6. 



Jer. xxxi. 31 — ^34, 
Hab. ii. 3, 4; 
Hagg. ii. 7; 



— vifi. 8—12. 

— X. 37, 38. 

— xii. 26. 



Isai. xxviii. 16; 1 Pet. ii. 3. 



— liii.9,4; 
Dan. vii. 13 ; 
Zecli. xii. 10—12. 
Ps. ii. 9; 



— ii. 22, 24. 
Apoc. i. 7, 13. 

— i. 7. 

— ii. 27. 



Targum. Sahhedr. 93. Rashe. Eiin«> 
chi. Abarbanel (Schottg. ii. 161). 
Pesikta B. Schemoih B. (Scliottg. ii. 
195). 

Cf. Targ. Isai. xvi. 1. 
Cf. supra. 

Pesikta Sotarta, 34. Tanchuma 
(Schottg. ii. 150). 
Cf. Schottg. ad loc. 
Gibborim, 49 (Schottg. i. 749). ^ere- 
shith B. 37 (Schottg. ii. 384). 
Only in Zohar: Schottg. ii. 115. 
Targum, So Aben Ezra (Schottg. i. 
924). 

Cf. Schottg. i. 933? from IsaLxlii. 1. 
Midr. Tehil. 36. Shir hashirim. 25 
(Schottg. ii. 243). 

No Jewish writer regarded Melchiz- 
edek as a t3rpe of Christ (Schottg. i. 
949). Cf. Schottg. ii. 645 for a spu- 
rious passage from BereshUh R. 
Pesikta R, (Schottg. i. 970). 
Sanhedr. 97 (Schottg. ii. 215). 
Debarim R, 250 (Schottg. ii. 217; cf. 
75). 

Targum? Cf. Schottg. ii. 170. So 
Rashe. 
Cf. supra. 

Sanhedr. 98 (Schottg, 1. 1151)« 
Cf. supra. 
Cf. supra. 



I The above list is derived almost exclusively fh>m Schottgen, and not 

from the original authorities, nor have I verified the references, but it will 
be found, I trust, sufficiently accurate to serve as the basis of fVirther in- 
vestigations. The history of the later Jewish doctrine of the Messiah is 
at present as confused and unsatisfactory as that of earlier date. 

Since the preceding chapter was written I have read Jost's later history 
(GescMchte dea Judenthunis, i. Leipsic, 1857). The account which he gives 
of the Jewish Messianic hope at the time of our Lord (pp. 394^402) seems 
to me to omit several important features ; and while the Christian scholar 
will gratefully acknowledge his candor and largeness of view, yet his con- 
ception of the rise of Christianity is necessarily imperfect in its essence. 
His arguments have not induced me to change any of my conclusions ; 
and, in spite of his criticism, I still think that Ewald has apprehended 
most fully the nature of the elements in Judaism, which contributed to 
form the foundation of a Catholic Church. 
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NOTE II. — THE CHRISTOLOOr OF THE SAMARITANS. 

The narratiye of St. John (c. iv.), and the ready welcome which was 
afterwards given by the people of Samaria to the teaching of the Apostles 
(Acts ylii. 4 ft.), combine to invest the Messianic expectations of the 
Samaritans with great interest. And this interest is farther increased by 
the fact that Simon Magus, the most influential false teacher of the first 
age, was himself a native of a village of Samaria (Just. M. Apol. i. 26; 
Clem. Horn, ii. 22), and found the readiest acceptance of his prophetic 
claims among the Samaritans (Acts viii. 9, 10; Just. I. c). Little remains, 
however, of the scanty Samaritan literature, and that only in an imperfect 
and altered form (Gesenius, Anal. Oriental. 1. 1824; Jost, Gesch. d. Juden- 
ihums, i. 83 ff.). But the same causes which confined the literary activity 
of an isolated people, tended to preserve then* traditions and usages un- 
altered; and at an early period an attempt was made to derive some clear 
knowledge of the opinions of the Church from the testimony of its priests. 
The correspondence was opened by J. 0. Scaliger in 1589, and was con- 
tinued by some English scholars in 1672—1689, by Ludolf, 1685, and by 
Sylv. de Sacy in the present century. The whole correspondence has been 
collected and edited by Sylv. de Sacy in an essay in Notices et extraits des 
MSS. de la BibUoth. du Boi, xii. 1 If. 1831, which still remains the classical 
authority upon the subject. (Cf. Sylv. de Sacy, M€nmre sur V&jat axiud 
des SamaritainSy Paris, 1812) 

In the English correspondence the doctrine of Messiah — ^as^& or 
Hathab, i. e., the Converter, at present El Muhdy, t*. e., the Guide (Robins, 
ii. 278), in the Samaritan nomenclature — forms a prominent subject. In 
a letter written to the English in 1672 the Samaritans ask, *' What is the 
name of Hashab who shall appear? and when shall we have consolation, 
and come from under the hands of the sons of Ishmael? " (Sylv. de Sacy, 
pp. 181, 191.) In the reply reference is made to Gen. iii. 15; xlix. 10; 
Dcut. xviii. 15 ; Numb. xxiv. 17. The Samaritans in answ^er express sur- 
prise that no mention is made of Gerizim (p. 209); but they recognize the 
application of the prophecies, with the exception of Gen. iii. 15; xlix. 10, 
and speak of the expected Deliverer as " a flaming furnace, and a lamp 
of fire (Gen. xv. 17), to whom the nations shaiU be subjected." Our doc- 
tors have taught us, they add, that " this prophet will arise, and that all 
people will be subdued unto Him, and believe on Him, and on the holy 
law, and on Mount Gerizim ; and that the religion of Moses will appear 
with glory; and that the first name of this prophet who shall rise will be 
[M.], that he will die and be buried near to Joseph the son of Phorath 
(i. c, n"i6 13, Gen. xlix. 22); and that the tabernacle will be brought to 
sight by his ministry (which was supposed to be hidden on Mount Geri- 
zim. Cf. Friedrich, de Christol. Samar. p. 76), and be established on Mount 
Gerizim." In the later correspondence w^ith Sylv. de Sacy (1808) it is said: 
''The doctrine of Hathab, who will come and manifest His spirit, is a 
great mystery. We shall be happy when He comes. We have prodigies 
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by which we shall recognize them, and we know His name [Messiah] 
according to the Rabbis. That which you say of Shiloh is true; he hated 
the law of Moses " (p. 30). On this last point the Samaritan doctrine is 
especially worthy of notice. The allusion to Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10) is not 
applied to the Messiah, but to an enemy of the Jjaw, perhaps, it is said, to 
Solomon (p. 29). These particulars, derived from letters, are confirmed in 
detail by a conversation which Dr. Wilson held with De Sacy's correspond- 
ent on the Samaritan Christology, but the conversation furnished no 
fresh information on the subject {Lands of the Bible, ii. 51 ff.). 

It must be allowed, however, that beyond the mere general expectation 
of a deliverer to restore the glory of the Law upon Gerizim, based ap- 
parently on Deut. xviii. 15, little else is certainly established by this evi- 
dence. The form in which the inquiries were suggested may be supposed 
in several cases to have modified the answers. On the other hand, nothing 
can be more arbitrary than the statement of Br. Bauer, who supposes that 
the Samaritans borrowed the notion of Messiah entirely fh>m the later 
Jews. Cf. Friedrich, Discussionum de Christologia Samar, liber, Lipsise, 1821. 
Gesenius, de Satnar. Thedogia, Halle, 1824. 

At present, the miserable remnant of the Samaritans who still occupy 
a few houses at Nablons appears to be fast hastening to extinction, perse- 
cuted and demoralized (Barges, Les Samar. de Naplouse, Paris, 1855. Jost, 
Gesch. d. Judtnth., pp. 79 flf. Robinson, Biblical Besearches, ii. 275 ff.; iU. 
129 ff. Ed. 2). 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE GOSPELS. 



*H r«r 9pwfiur4pt»v irapoKarad^in} 9tit rrit ypa^s XaKowra iwoupy^ XPV'rai 
Ty ypd^trrt wphs t^v irapdJ^aauf r&y ivrw^ofiivwv, — Clem. Alex. 

A DISTINCT conception of the spirit of the Apostolic age 

is necessary for a right understanding of the 

poJuL ^'Sf relation of the Gospel to the Gospels — of 

Apo^iMincompati- thc divinc mcssas^e to the lasting record — 

Ue wik the dedgn . ... . 

i^fformina a per- at thc Hsc of Christianity.^ Experience has 
literature, one/ yet placcQ in SO clcar a light the fulncss and 

comprehensiveness of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, that it is natural to suppose that they must have oc- 
cupied from the first the position which the Church has 
assigned to them. But this idea is an anachronism both 
in fact and in thought. The men who were enabled to 
penetrate most deeply into the mysteries of the new reve- 
lation, and to apprehend with the most vigorous energy 
the change which it was destined to make in the world, 
seem to have placed little value upon the written witness 

1 The literature of the subject is so remarks in his Versuch zur Herstellung 
extensive that it would be impossible des historiscTien Staivdpunktg fnar die 
to give even a general summary of it. Kritik. d. Neutest. Schr\fl. (Erlangen, 
Many of the most important essays will 1846), and the tract by which it was fol- 
be mentioned in the course of the lowed, Einige Worte iiber d. Aechth. d. 
chapter. Those of Gieseler( ^«^omcA- ^eu/esf. 5cAr(^. (Erlangen, 1846), but 
kritiacher Verstich \iber die Enatehung with many exaggerations. The object 
.... der Schriftlichen Evangelien^ of the present chapter is rather to ex- 
Leipzig, 1818) and Ewald {Jahrh^her^ cite and guide inquiry than to discuss 
1848, ff.) represent with the greatest fhlly the question of the origin of the 
power the extreme form of the Gospels in all its bearings — a subject 
« oral " and " documentary " hypoth- fkr too vast for the space which can be 
eees. Thiersch has some good general given to it. 
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to words and acts which still, as it were, lived among them. 
They felt as none else ever can feel the greatness of th« 
crisis in which they were placed, and the calm progress of 
common life appeared to be forever interrupted by the 
spiritual revolution in which they were called to take part. 
The " coming age" to which they looked was not one of 
arduous conflict, but of completed triumph. The close of 
the old dispensation and the consummation of the new 
were combined in one vision. The outward "fashion of 
the world " — the transitory veil which alone remained — 
was "passing away." The long development of a vast 
future was concentrated in the glory of its certain issue. 
But while everything shows that the Apostles made no 
conscious provision for the requirements of after times, in 
which the life of the Lord would be the subject of remote 
tradition, they were enabled to satisfy a want which they 
did not anticipate. The same circumstances 
which obscured their view of the immediate ^j^Z^^ *"* ** 
future gave to the time in which they lived 
its true significance. They pierced beneath the temporal 
and earthly to the spiritual and eternal. Men wrote his- 
tory as it had never been written, whose present seemed 
to have no natural sequel, and unfolded doctrine with far- 
seeing wisdom, while they looked eagerly for that divine 
presence in which all partial knowledge should be done 
away. That which was in origin most casual became in 
effect most permanent by the presence of a divine energy; 
and the most striking marvel in the scattered writings of 
the New Testament is the perfect fitness which they ex' 
hibit for fulfilling an office of which their authors appear 
themselves to have had no conception. 

The intensity of the hope cherished by J^"o/ M^t^ 
the firet Christian teachers was not more ^<*^timaa jewB 

generally ahan 

unfavorable to conscious literary efforts on /«»» uteratvre; 
their part than their original national char- 
acter. It was most unlikely that men who had been ac- 
customed to a system of training generally, if not exclu- 
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sively oral, should have formed any design to commit to 
Writing a complete account of the history or of the doc- 
trines of the Gospel. The whole influence of Palestinian 
habits was most adverse to such an undertaking. The 
rules of Scriptural interpretation, the vaiied extensions 
of the Law, and the sayings of the elders, were preserved 
either by oral tradition, or perhaps, in some degree, in 
secret rolls, till the final dispersion of the Jewish nation 
led to the compilation of the Mishna. Nothing less than 
the threatened destruction of the traditional faith occa- 
sioned the abandonment of the great rule of the schools. 
" Commit nothing to writing " ^ was the characteristic prin- 
ciple of the earlier Rabbins, and even those who, like 
Gamaliel, were familiar with Greek learning, faithfully ob- 
served it. Nor could it be otherwise. The Old Testament 
was held to be the single and sufficient source of truth and 
wisdom, the reflection of divine knowledge, and the em- 
bodiment of human feeling. The voice of the teacher 
might enforce or apply its precepts, but it admitted no 
definite additions. The various avenues to an independent 
literature were closed by the engrossing study of the Law ; 
and an elaborate ritualism occupied the place of a popular 
exposition of its precepts. The learned had no need for 
writing, and the people had no need for books. The Scrip- 
tures contained infinite subjects for meditation in their 
secret depths ; and the practice of Judaism furnished an 
orthodox commentary upon their general purport, open 
alike to all, clearly intelligible and absolutely authoritative. 
Tradition was dominant in the schools, and from the 
schools it passed to the nation ; for the same 
ciawn^TTort influence which affected the character of the 
^Hi^uck^.^ *^ teachers must have been felt still more pow- 
erfully by the great mass of the Jews. In 
their case the want of means was added to the want of 
inclination. In the remoter regions of the north, the im- 
pediments to the simplest learning were still greater than 

1 Cf. Jo8t, Qesclachte des JudenthumSt i. 867. 
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those which prevailed at Jerusalem. The school of Ti- 
berias grew up • only after the fall of the Temple ; and the 
faithful zeal of the Galilaeans may be rightly connected 
with their intellectual simplicity. To descend one step 
further: the art of writing itself was necessarily rare 
among the peasantry, and the instinct of composition pro- 
portionately rarer. From all these circumstances, from 
their nation, their class, their province, their education, the 
first Christians were primarily unfitted for forming any 
plan of a comprehensive religious literature. If they were 
writers, it could only have been by the providential influ- 
ence of circumstances, while they were oral teachers by 
inclination and habit. 

But it may be rightly said, that such obstacles as these 
are only important when they fall in with 

, . . - , 1. Theiie general 

Others which lie deeper; for men become obstadegtotfuscon' 

... • i*/*< Kiotu formation o/* 

great writers, even in common life, not so „ chrigtum utera- 
much by discipline as by instinct. In the case ^.T^^Jt^ 
of the Apostles, however, these further ob- *'-^ '*« Apotoes' 

, , , preaching, 

stacles were not wanting ; their external dis- 
inclination for literature was unremoved, if not increased, 
by their special work. Both from the nature of their 
charge and the character of their hearers, they sought 
Other means of fulfilling their great commission than such 
as books afforded. Their Master enjoined on them during 
His presence, and at the moment of His departure, to 
"preach the Gospel." And while they fulfilled the oflice 
for which they were fitted, no less by habit than by the 
effusion of the Holy Spirit, they could not have felt that 
more was needed for the permanent establishment of the 
Christian society. "How shall men believe without a 
preacher " (#oypvo-o-(ov) ? is the truest expression of the feel- 
ing and hope of the Apostles. They cherished the lively 
image of the Lord's life and teaching without any written 
outline from His hand ; and they might well hope that the 
Spirit wliich preserved the likeness in their hearts might 
fix it in the hearts of others. Christianity was contrasted 
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with Jndaism as a dispensation of the Spirit and not of 
the letter ; the laws of which were written not on tables 
of stone, but on the souls of believers. The sad experience 
of ages has alone shown the necessity that an unchanging 
record should coexist with a living body: in the first gen- 
eration, the witness of word and the embodiment of the 
word in practice belonged to the same men. 

It must not, however, be supposed that this tendency 

to preach rather than to write was any 
6^JJ^«r^" drawback to the final completeness of the 
o^^^ "^ **' Apostolic Gospel. It was, in fact, the very 

condition and pledge of its completeness. 
Naturally speaking, the experience of oral teaching was 
required in order to bring within the reach of writing the 
vast subject of the Life of Christ; and it cannot be urged 
that any extraordinary provision was made for the fulfil- 
ment of a task which is now rightly felt to have been of 
the utmost importance. The Gospel was a growth, and 
not an instantaneous creation. The Gospels^ were the 
results, and not the foundation of the Apostolic preaching. 
Without presuming to decide how far it would have been 
possible, according to the laws of divine action, to produce 
in the Apostles an immediate sense of the relation which 
the history of the Life of Christ occupied towards the 
future Church, it is evident that the occasion and manner 
in which they wrote were the results of time and previous 
labor. The wide growth of the Church furnished tliem 
with an adequate motive for adding a written record to 
the testimony of their living words; and the very form 
of the Gospels was only determined by the experience of 
teaching. The work of an Evangelist was thus not the 
simple result of divine inspiration or of human thought, 
but rather the complex issue of both when applied to such 



1 By the Gospels in this connection I respects, as exhibiting the result of the 

understand the first three *' Synoptic " peculiar experience of one Apostle, 

Gospels. The Gospel of St. John and not the first and common experi- 

fltands on a different footing in some ence of all. 
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a selection of Christ's words and works as the varied 
phases of the Apostolic preaching had shown to be best 
saited to the wants of men. The primary Gospel was 
proved, so to speak, in life, before it was fixed in writing. 
Out of the countless multitude of Christ's acts, those were 
gathered, in the ministry of twenty years, which were seen 
to have the fullest representative significance for the exhi- 
bition of His divine Life. The oral collection thus fonned 
became in every sense coincident with the ** Gospel;" and 
our Gospels are the permanent compendium of its contents. 
This, then, was the first great stage in the Apostles' 
work — the first step in the composition of . _ 

^ * Its importanee 

the Gospels — to adapt the ^ lessons which recomzed tv the 

JLpoetles; 

they learned with Christ to the requirements 
of the growing Church. Every detail of their conduct tends 
• to indicate the clearness with which they apprehended the 
requirements of their oflice, and fulfilled them by the guid- 
ance of the promised Spirit. They remained together at 
Jerusalem in close communion for a period long enough 
to shapeja common narrative, and to ^x it with requisite 
consistency. They recognized that their message was 
popular and historic. The place of instruction was the 
synagogue and the market-place, and not the student's 
chamber. Thej["^lifi cation for the Apostolate was per- 
sonal acquaintance" with"'ChiTst; and St. Paul admitted 
the condition, and afiirraed that he had fulfilled it. Of the 
great majority of the Apostles, all that we know certainly 
is, that they were engaged in this first charge of instruct- 
ing orally the multitudes who were waiting to welcome 
their tidings. The common work of "the 
twelve " was prayer^ and the ministry of the 
word, though the labors of all are summed 
up in the acts of two or three. The rest of the Apostles 
were engaged with St. Peter on the day of 

Acts It 42 

Pentecost, and guided by their teaching (8i- 
^Xn) ^^^ ^6W converts. Signs were wrought 
by their hands to arrest the attention of their hearers 
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(rtpara) and symbolize the purport of their message 

(cnjfUta) — the testimony of the refnirrection. 
^cttr. i8,»,«. The Apostles, in a body, were brought be- 
JcS^iii. ^or® ^h® council and beaten and forbidden to 
jrfl w!2#. speak in the name of Jesus, And when all 

others were scattered, they remained stead- 
fastly at Jerusalem, watching the progress of the Church, 
supplying its wants, and regulating its discipline. The 

twelve foundations of the wall of tfie city of 

God bore the names of the twelve Apostles. 
The earliest fathers saw in this energy of teaching the 

right fulfilment of the mission of the Apos- 
/<2L^- ^^*'^*^ ties. They were likened to the twelve gems 

upon the robes of the great High Priest, 
which should give light to the Church.^ " The elders re- 
frained from writing," it is said, " because they would not 
interrupt the care which they bestowed in teaching orally 
by the care of composition, nor expend in writing the time 
required for the preparation of their addresses." " Perhaps 
they felt," it is added, " that the functions of the speaker 
and writer were incompatible ; and saw in books only the 
written confirmation for after time of the instruction which 
they conveyed at present."* 

Common language bears unequivocal witness to the 

general prevalence of the same view. Till 
^^eonmon Urn. ^^iQ cud of the first ccutury, and probably 

till the time of Justin Martyr, the " Gospel " 
uniformly signifies the substance and not the records of 
the Life of Christ. The evangelist was not the compiler 
of^a history, but the missionary who carried the good 
tidings to fresh countries ; the bearer, and not the author 
of the message. Timothy was charged to " fulfil the work 
of an evangelist;" and evangelists are enumerated by St. 
Paul with apostles and prophets and teachers among the 
ministere of the Church.^ 

1 Tertall. ado. Ma/rc. iv. 18, p. 229. 8 Eph. iv. 11 ; 2 Tim. iv. 6. Cf. Enseb. 

2 Clem. Alex. Eclog. Proph. f 27, ff. E. iii. 87. Neander, Pfianz, u. LeU, 
p. 996 P. i. 206 n. 
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In the mean time, if any written evidence for the facts 
of the Gospel were needed, it was found 

* ' t TTie Old Tutor 

already in the deep words of the prophets, ment the written 
In passing over to Christianity, the Jew did 
not lay aside his reverence for the Scriptures, but rather 
seemed to have gained the clew to their meaning which 
he had before wanted. "All the prophets" 
spoke of Christ, and to this central subject 
everything was referred. Nor was this conviction, how- 
ever difficult it may be for us to apprehend its intensity, 
partial either in its acceptance or in its action. The same 
appeals are made to the fulness of the Scriptures in the 
teaching of St. Paul and of the twelve, before the assem- . 
blies of jews and of Gentiles. The written Gospel of the 
first period of the Apostolic age was the Old Testament, 
interpreted by the vivid recollection of the Saviour's 
ministry. The preaching of the Apostles 

•' * ° ^ Acts ascvOi. 2S, 

was the unfolding "of the Law and the 
prophets." ^ 

Even in the sub-apostolic age the same general feeling 
survived, though it was modified by the grow- 
ing organization of the Christian Church. toS* j^'SSS 
The knowledge of the teaching of Christ and ^"^^, '** 
of the details of His life were generally de- 
rived from tradition, and not from writings. The Gospels 
were not yet distinguished by this, their prophetic title, l 
The Old Testament was still the great storehouse from ■ 
which the Christian teacher derived the sources of consola- 
tion and conviction. And at the close of the second century, 
Irenseus, after speaking of the Scriptures — the sum of the 
Apostolic teaching — as " the foundation and pillar of our 
faith," speaks of a "tradition manifested in the whole 
world," and "kept in the several churches through the 
succession of the presbyters." ^ 

1 Compare Acts ii. 16, 26, 31 ; iii. 18, 2 The substance of this paragraph is 
21, 22, 24 ; ir. 11 ; yiii. 82 ff. ; ix. 22 ; xiii. wrought out in detail in The History qf 
27, 83 ; xvii. 2, 8 j xviii. 28. the Canon qfthe N. Testament^ pp. 60 ff 

16 
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In one respect the testimony of Irenseus — the connect^ 
_ ins: link of the east and west — is extremely 

a. The Apo$toUe , ° , , , ^ "^ 

ootpeiKathiMtoric, important, as distinctly recognizins: the his- 

toric element in the Apostolic tradition. 
The great outlines of the life of Christ were received, he 
says,^ by barbarous nations without history (sine Uteris) by 
ancient tradition ; and this combination of facts and 
doctrine existed from the first. "The Gospel," — the sum, 
that is, of the oral teaching, — in the language of Ignatius, 
represents "the flesh (o-opi^) of Jesus." ^ The Saviour's 
personal presence was perpetuated in the living voice of 
His Church. At a^ still earlier time the writings of the 
New Testament contain abundant proof that the "Gospel" 
of the first age was not an abstract statement of dogmas, 
but a vivid representation of the truth, as seen in the 
/ details of the Saviour's life. The Acts of the Apostles and 
/ the Apostolic letters — the first preaching and the subse- 
quent instruction of the Churches — show that the facts of 
the life of Christ were the rule by which the work of the 
Chiistian teacher was measured. 

The first common act of the Apostolic body affirms in 

the most striking manner the position which 

uonofiheApostoi- they claimcd to fill with regard to the Sa- 

tc work, viour's ministry. Not only was it necessary 

that the Apostles should be " a witness of the resurrection," 

but the qualification to give this testimony 
*^* ' was to be derived from a continuous inter- 

course with the constant companions of the Lord " from 
the baptism of John to the Ascension." The Resurrection 
was the victory which the preacher had to proclaim; but 
the victory was the issue of a long battle, and found its 
outward completion in a tnumph. Each event in the life 
of Christ contributed to the final issue; and as the busy 
prelude of word and work first introduced the closing 
scenes of suffering and glory, so was it in after times. The 
ministry of the Saviour was felt to be the necessary prepa- 

1 iren. c. har. iii. 4, 2. 2 Ignat. ad Phil. 5. 
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ration for His Passion. The Apostles could not but speak 

the things which they had seen and heard} 

The teaching and the acts of Christ were a 

necessary part of the message of men who were specially 

charged with the witness to his resurrection.* 

The special records of the preaching of the Apostles 
confirm the impression which is produced 

, , , (b) The rtcorda 

by the general description of their office. <tr the Apo$toUe 

The Gospel was felt to contain not only *^' 

a doctrine (SiSo^ai) but an announcement 

(avayytiXtu) ; and the simplest expression of its contents was 

^^t/ie testimony of the resurrection of the 

Lord Jesits^^ or, in two words only, "^Ae 

Lord JesusP When Philip preached at Samaria he spoke 

of "^Ae things concerning the kingdom of 

God and the name of Jesus Christ.^'* of the 

' .^ » udctorm. 12. 

outward establishment of the Church, and of 
the personal work of the Saviour ; and the same twofold 
subject was the substance of St. Paul's preaching at Rome, 
when he " received for two whole years all 
that came unto him,^"* Nor are examples 
wanting to show in what way the historic groundwork of 
the faith was laid. In the two cases in the Acts where 
the message of Christianity is delivered in detail to those 
who were waiting for instruction, the great announcement 
is conveyed by the outlibe of the ministry of Christ. St. 
Peter before Cornelius, and St. Paul in the 
Synagogue at Antioch, sketch shortly the xif^^i.^"**' 
significant traits of the Saviour's life within 
the very limits which were marked from the first, "the 
Baptism of John," and the Ascension. There is, however, 
a difference between the two addresses, which is of con- 
siderable moment towards the appreciation of the form in 

1 In this passage ** Feter and John " in which passage St. Paul specially no- 
are represented as speaking, and it is tices the office of the Apostles to wit> 
impossible not to recall 1 John i. 1-^. ness *' to ihe people." 

SActs ii. 82; iii. 15; iv. 83; xiii. 81, 
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which the Apostolic teaching was conveyed ^ publicly^ and 

from house to houBeP The address of St. 
Paul was public, and, so to speak, ecclesiasti- 
cal ; that of St. Peter was private and catechetical. The 
one appears to lead to further inquiry, the other is crowned 
directly by baptism. The words of St. Peter convey, in 
fact, a short gospel, and in this, not only the substance but 
also the evidence of the later creed. He marks the date 
of Christ's appearance {after the Baptism tchich John 
preached)^ the place. from which He came, and the inau- 
guration of His work {how God anointed Jesus of 
Nazareth xoith the Holy Ghost and with power), the point 
from which His ministiy commenced, and the extent to 
which it spread {beginning from Galilee .... throughout 
all Judea\ the signs by which His presence was attended, 
and the different localities in which they were shown (in 
the land of the Jews and in Jerusalem)^ His crucifixion. 
His resurrection on the third day, His manifestation to His 
chosen witnesses. His great charge. His coming to judg- 
ment. But while the personal instruction of individuals 
appears to have embraced the whole ministry of Christ, 
the public testimony of the Apostles was centred in the 

facts of the Passion and Resurrection. These 

wiJ-l'Ir^s # -'ri ^^^^ ^^ prominent subjects of the message 
80; xvii. 2,3} xxvu wbich they delivered to the general gather- 
ing of the Jews and to the council, in the 
synagogues and before the judgment-seat; and the same 
cardinal events which are described with the greatest 
fulness in the written Gospels are noticed with the most 
minute details in the speeches of the Acts.^ 



1 The betrayal (Acts ii. 28); the con- (ii. 28); the burial (xiii. 29); the resur- 

demnation by the Sanhedrin (xiii. 27); rection on the third day (x. 40); the 

the failure of the charge (xiii. 28); the manifestation to cliosen witnesses (x. 

conduct of Filate (iii. 13), and of Herod 41) " for many days " (xiii. 81), " who 

(iv. 27); the choice of Barabbas(iv.l4); did cat and drink with Him after He 

the urgency of the people and rulers at rose " (x. 41); the charge to the Apos- 

Jerusalem (xiii. 27, 28); the crucifixion ties (x. 42) ; the ascension to the " right 

(iy. 10; Y. 80; xi. 89) by Gentile hands hand of God >' (ii. 88; iii. 21). 
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The letters of the Apostles are the sequel to their 
preaching, called out in raost cases by special 
circumstances, and dealing rather with the ttfthejpogtouei^ 
superstructure than with the basis of Christi- 
anity. The common groundwork of facts is assumed as 
lying at the bottom of all reasoning, but as a natural con- 
sequence it is not noticed, except by implication or allusion. 
Christ was set before the eyes of the Galatians ^ , ... , 
as crucified, with the clearness of a vivid 
picture (TrpoeypaKlirj kot o^oX/aov^). The " Gos- 
pel" which St. Paul proclaimed to the Connthians was 
the story of the death and resurrection of Christ. In 
speaking to the Thessalonians it is evident that he had 
dwelt upon the great issue of the Resurrection, the second 
coming of the Lord. And everything tends to show that 
"the traditions"^ which formed an important part of the 
Apostolic teaching included the details of the Lord's minis- 
try, which were committed to the Evangelist as the rule of 
his work. But the Epistles themselves were not designed 
for primary instruction, but for the further instruction of 
those wlio were familiar with the great outlines of the 
"revelation of godliness" which were embod- 
ied in the baptismal confession. This confes- 
sion, however, was the standard of Christian thought; and 
in spite of the character which was necessitated by their des- 
tination, the Epistles contain in scattered notices a fairly 
complete sketch of the life of Christ, such as might be 

1 This follows from the usage of the trate the other passages in which the 

correlative words irc^KAii6if€u irapoSo- words are used in a more general sense : 

ffiSf irapaKafJiBdveiv. Luke i. 2, ko^^ds Rom. vi. 17, fls hv iraf>cd<&^re r^oi> 

KCLfiihocrav T]fjuv oi hr ipxvs av7 dfrrai Bi^axv^- 1 Cor. xi. 2 ; Jud. 8, t§ 

Kol {rKniptrax .... (the events of the &ira{ irapaSo^c/crj? to<s ayiois iticmi ; 

ministry of Christ.). 1 Cor. xi. 2a 2 Thess. ii. 15; (iii*. 6); Gal. i. 9; 1 Thess. 

'E'y^ 7^p irap4\a$ov iiirh (not irapd) ii. 13. Compare also iropoicara^irT}, 

Tou Kupiov h Koi irap4^WKa v^uv .... iropo^KT;, 1 Tim. vi. 20; 2 Tim. 1.12, 14, 

(the details of the Last Supper). 1 Cor. with Clem. Ed. Propk. $ 27, V yitp r&v 

XV. 3, irapihwKa . , , » % koL trapfka- wpt<r$uTtpwif Tapcucara^Kri 8ic^ rrjs 

$ov (the details of the Passion and ypouftfis XoAoDcra uvovpy^ X^^ '''^ 

Resurrection). These unequivocal ex- ypduf>oirrt vphs riiv irapiiZoa'w r&y 4y- 

amples of a historical tradition illus- T9v^ofA4ywy, 

16* 
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gathered from the letters of a missionary of the present 
day thoroughly familiar with the substance of the Gospels. 
, The Epistles of St. James and St. Jude are in this re- 
spect distinguished from the other Apostolic 
8t jcM^"" "* writings, for, with the exception of the alhi- 

sions to the " presence " of the " Lord Jesus 
Christ," they contain no allusions to the details of His 
work.* But even thus they bear indirect testimony to the 
existence of a traditional Gospel. The language of St. 
James offers the most striking coincidences with the lan- 
guage of our Lord's discourses;* and St. Jude speaks of 
" the most holy faith," the basis of the Christian life, not as 
a simple principle, but as a sum of facts.^ 
The first Epistle of St. Peter bears in every chapter the 
vivid image of Christ's sufferings (i. 21 ; ii. 21 

E%t^ ^""'^ ff 5 "^- 1^ 5 iv. 1, 13 ; V. 1). It seems as if the 

Apostle delighted to turn back with penitent 
and faithful gaze to the scene of his own fall and his Mas- 
ter's love, as he pictures Him silent and uncomplaining 
before His accusers, and bears witness to others of what he 
had himself seen (v. 1 ). But St. Peter does not confine 
his allusions to the humiliation of Christ, to His rejection 
(ii. 4, 7, 8), His crucifixion (ii. 24), His death (i. 2, 19) : he 
speaks of His eternal election (i. 20), and records with con- 
fident hope His resurrection (i. 3, 21 ; iii. 21) and exaltation 
to the right hand of God (iii. 22 ; cf i. 21). The scenes of 
suffering are connected with corresponding scenes of glory 
(i. 11, at fjiera ravra Sd^at); and while the Apostles allude 
with apparent distinctness to the last charge of Christ (v. 
2, 3) and the descent of the Holy Spirit (i. 12), he looks 
forward to the glorious coming of the great Judge as the 
consummation of His work (i. 5, 7, 13 ; iv. 5). 

The second Epistle is chiefly remarkable for the detailed 

1 James v. 8; Jude 24. Credner Einl. $ 321, p. 608. In James 

2 James i. 6, 6 || Matt. yii. 7; xxi. 22; v. 12 1| Matt. v. 96, 37, there is a coin- 
James i. 22 || Matt. vii. 21 ; James ii. 13 cidcnce with the Clementine reading 
Q Matt. v. 7; James iii. 1 |I Matt, xxiii. {Horn. iii. 55; xix. 2). 
8; James iii. 12 || Matt. vii. 16. Cf. s Jude 20. P 
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reference to the Transfiguration (i. 16 ff.), which, in the 
midst of marked peculiarities of language, 
offers a most interestmg parallel to the evan- 
gelic narrative. The words of the heavenly voice are to 
a great extent coincident with those recorded by St. 
Matthew, with the natural omission of the last clause;* 
but the comparative elaborateness of the description seems 
to offer an instructive contrast to the simplicity of the 
earlier Gospel.^ 

St. Paul says, in writing to the Corinthians, that his 
single determination was to proclaim to them 
Christ crucified ; and the " cross of Christ " "** 

' I Cor. a. 2. 

is the centre and sign of his Epistles. The 
phrase, " the cross " (1 Cor. i. 18 ; Gal. v. 11), " the cross of 
our Lord Jesus ChrisV^ (Gal. vi. 14), " the cross of Christ " 
(1 Cor. i. 17; Gal. vi. 12; Phil. iii. 18), is peculiar to his 
writings, for the single additional passage in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Heb. xii. 2, a cross of shame) is purely his- 
toric, and it cannot but appear characteristic of the view 
which he took of the Christian faith.^ In various places 
he marks the supreme judge (1 Tim. vi. 13, under Pontius 
Pilate*), the time (1 Cor. v. 7, Christ our Passover is 
slain)y the instruments (1 Thess. ii. 15, the Jews who killed 
the Lord Jesus) of the Lord's death. But the death of 
Christ was, as it were, only the way to the resurrection ; 
and in the writings of St. Paul the two events are put for- 
ward as forming the very substance of "the Gospel" 
(1 Cor. XV. 1 ff.),* and as such are constantly combined 



1 The reading tls %p evB^Kticra for (TToup^Jw (Gal. v. 24; vi. 14) is peculiar 
iv ^ eu5, (which some good MSS. read) to St. Paul. 

is found also in Horn. Clem. iii. 53. 4 The mention of Pontius Pilate is 

The recurrence of the word fi^oSos remarkable, according to the common 

in a metaphorical sense is remarkable translation, as the reference in that 

in 2 Pet. i. 15 II Luke ix. 31. case must be rather to the event of 

2 e. g. (fxovns ^»'ex^«iffi?$ inrh rrjs John xviii. 36 ff. than of Matt, xxvii. 
fifyaXoirpeirovs 8rJ|i]$ — iv tw 6pu ry 11. It is better, however, to take ^wf, 
ayi^, as in the Creed, simply as marking the 

8 In connection with this it may be date, 

observed that the metaphorical sense of ^ It is very important to notice 
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• 

(Rom. iv. 24, 25 ; xiv. 9). Yet even thus the completeness 

of the narrative is preserved. "Christ died and 

was buried and rose again on tJie third day'^'^ (I Cor. 

XV. 4 ff.). Afterwards tlie reality of the resurrection is 
attested by the subsequent appearances to Cephas, to the 
twelve, to above five hundred brethren, to James, to all 
the Apostles, to St. Paul himself (1 Cor. xv. 5 — 8). In 
several places the Apostle assumes the fact of the Ascen- 
sion (Rom. viii. 24; Eph. i. 20; Col. iii. 1), and in one 
phrase he clearly alludes to it (I Tim. iii. 16, ai/cXiJ^^^. 
Cf. Mark xvi. 19 ; Acts i. 2). 

In respect to the prominence thus given to the last 
scenes of our Lord's life, the Epistles of St. Paul are in 
harmony with the narrative of the Gospels. It was felt 
that the whole life of Christ was outwardly summed up in 
its crowning issue, in the depth of shame and in the fulness 
of triumph ; but the preparation is not unnoticed by St. 
Paul. At the first, ^^ Christ made Himself of no reputa- 
tion^ and took upon Him the form of a servant " (Phil, 
ii. 5ff.), ^-^heing rich^for our sokes He became poor"*^ (2 Cor. 
viii. 9), *'^born of a woman^^ (Gal. iv. 4), sprung from the 
Jews ^^ according to the Jiesh^^ (Rom. ix. 5), "^Ae seed of 
Abraham^^ (Gal. iii. 16), "o/* the seed of David^^ (Rom. 
i. 3 ; 2 Tim. ii. 8), brought in subjection to the law (Gal. 
iv. 4, vTTo vo/xov), circumcised (Col. ii. 11), associated with 
others as His brethren (Gal. i. 19). In'His life '''He pleased 
not Himself*^ (Rom. xv. 3)^ but left an image of '^ meek- 
ness and gentleness " (2 Cor. x. 1) in the midst of afflictions 
(Col. i. 24; 2 Coi*. i. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 6) ; and the pattern of 
the life of Christ is that to which the Christian must aspire, 
and to which he will at last attain (Eph. iv. 13). One 
scene only, the institution of the Last Supper, is described 

that St. Paul speaks of this Gospel inch rod K. not irapet toC K.) the 

as " handed down " (xv. 1, 3). He account of the institution of the Eu- 

first received {frap4\afi€) and in turn charist (1 Cor. xi. 23). Cf. Neander, 

transmitted (irap68»/cf) the Gospel. In Gesch. d. Pflanz. u. 8. w. i. 130 ff. 

the same way he speaks of " receiving Supr. p. 185, n. 1. 
*;aiediately) from the Lord" (vapeK, 
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in detail, and in that the language is almost coincident 
with that of the narrative in the Gospels (1 Cor. x. 16; 
xi. 23—26).^ 

The Epistle to the Hebrews touches on each of the great 
features in the Saviour's life, as His incarna- 
tion (ii. 9 ff.), His descent from Judah (vii. i^^*^'^ 
14), His temptation (ii. 18; iv. 15), His 
consecration to His ministiy (v. 5), His humiliation (ii. 9 
ff.) and sufferings (v. 8), His agony (v. 7, with peculiar de- 
tails), and crucifixion (vi. 6) outside the walls (xiii. 12), and 
His exaltation to the right hand of God (viii. 1 ; ix. 24 ff.).* 

The references which St. John makes in his epistles to 
the circumstances of the life of Christ are 

iv. St JOHV. 

exactly accordant with the character of his 
Gospel. He dwells on the preexistence of the Son of God 
(iv. 9), and, at the same time, affirms with the most 
complete distinctness His real incarnation (iv. 2), and 
bodily presence (i. 1, at x^'P^^ ^Z** ^i/riyXa^i/o-av), and death 
(i. 7; ii. 2). In the same way, without noticing the 
resurrection expressly, he speaks of the mediatorial work 
of Christ in the presence of the Father (ii. 1), and His 
future "coming in the flesh" (2 Ep. 7, ipxofievov). The 
beginning and close of the Lord's ministry. His baptism 
and death, are shown to be mysteriously united, inwardly 
in the completion of a divine testimony, and outwardly in 
one of the last incidents of the Passion (v. 6). In St. 
John the spiritual significance is extended over the literal, 
but a foundation of historic details lies at the foundation 
of the higher lesson. 

The connection of the Evangelic narra- rA««*8tonce<?/' 
tive with the Apostolic Epistles is not, how- *Xed'*^rMr^ 
ever, confined to mere allusions. The spirit *** Eputies. 
and tone of the letters presuppose some such record as 



1 If the text of Luke xxii. 19, 20, be that an interpolation has been made 

eorrect, the coincidence is verbal, but from 1 Cor. xi. 28 if 

the confusion which exists in these 2 Of. Stanley, Ep. to Corinthians^ pp^ 

yerses renders it more than probable 586 ff. 2 Ed. 
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that which is contained in the histories. The substance 
of the Gospels is an adequate explanation of the form of 
the first Christian teaching, and it is impossible to con- 
ceive of any other. If it be true that scarcely any clear 
references to the recorded discourses of the Lord are con- 
tained in tlie Epistles, for the parallels to 1 Cor. vii. 10 
(Matt. V. 32) and 1 Cor. ix. 14 (Luke x. 4, 7, cf 1 Tim. v. 
18) are at best uncertain, it is no less true that the life and 
words of Christ are everywhere assumed as the basis of all 
doctrine. He is Himself wisdom ( I Cor. i. 30), the centre 
of truth (Eph. iv. 21), "the true" (1 John v. 20); His 
commandments are absolute (1 Cor. xiv. 27) ; His words 
are the decisive rule of "sound" doctrine (1 Tim. vi. 3); 
His example the one perfect model (1 Pet. ii. 21 ; Phil. ii. 
5 ; 1 John ii. 6). It is everywhere assumed that the 
Christian is familiar with the portraiture of his Master, 
and each of the traits which are preserved in these passing 
notices is seen in its full expression in the Gospels. The 
New Testament, as a whole, is a key to the sub-apostolic 
history; the Gospels, not perhaps in their written but in 
their oral form, are the key to the Epistles.^ 

Thus far, then, it has been shown that the characteristic 
work of the Apostles was preaching, and not 
writing ; that they were inclined to this form 
of teaching by character and training, no less than by their 
special commission; that the first "Gospel" was conse- 
quently an oral message, and not a written record ; that 
the books of the Old Testament were the. sufficient 
Apostolic Scriptures (cf. 2 Tim. iii. 15). It has been 
further shown that this oral Gospel of the Apostles was 



1 It is remarkable that there is (as far often brought out in th^ Lord's life in 

as I know) no direct allusion to the His "casting out devils." It is a similar 

miracles of our Lord in the Epistles; fact, that in the writings of the apostolic 

but it is possible ( Stanley, I.e.) that the fathers there are (I believe) no allusions 

word SaifiSvia in 1 Cor. x. 20, 21, which to the miracles of the Apostles. The 

occurs elsewhere in St. Paul only in omission in both cases arises from the 

1 Tim. iv. 1, may be chosen with a dis- nature of the writings, 
tinct reference to the antagonism so 
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historic ; that the Apostles were expressly declared to be 
witnesses' of the whole ministry of Christ ; that their 
preaching tested on the details of His life; that their 
letters presuppose an acquaintance with the facts of the 
Gospel, and preserve such an outline of its contents as is 
filled up in our Gospels. It remains still to inquire 
whether there is any direct evidence for connecting our 
present Gospels with the oral cycle of evangelic facts 
which is thus seen to have existed; and whether the 
theory of a common oral origin is consistent with the 
peculiarities of form which they exhibit. 

On the first point early testimony is explicit and uniform. 
Each of the first three Gospels is distinctly 
connected by adequate evidence with the ooipeu. *^ 
previous preaching of Apostles, as being n^Mi'^^^'^ 
intended to supply a permanent record of ^p^^^ preaek- 
that which was before only traditional. The 
written Gospels are acknowledged in history to be the last 
stage of the Apostolic preaching, the preparation for the 
passage into a new age. 

The earliest account of the origin of a " Gospel " is that 
which Papias has given on the authority of 
the elder John.^ Papias was himself a " di- the evidence \ 
rect hearer" of this John, and John was "a 
disciple of the Lord," if the text of Papias be correct, and, 
at any rate, contemporary with the later period of the 
Apostolic age. "This also, then, was the statement of the 
elder. Mark having become Peter's interpreter, wrote 
accurately all that he (Peter) mentioned (c/xny/Aovcvo-c) ;* 

1 Euseb. H. E. iii. 39. Bouth, ReU. prefer the Becond rendering as more 
Scut. i. pp. 18 ff. consistent with the other forms in 

2 This word is ambiguous, like &ir€- which the tradition is preserved. A 
funnti6yev<re below, and may mean " re- passage of Eusebius (Detn. Ev. iii. 5), 
membered^^'' or " mentioTied.''^ It is used however, seems to favor the other ren- 
in both senses in the chapter of Euse- dering in the second case : ricVpos o68c 
bins in which the quotation occurs, ko^kcv M rijif cvaTycX^ov ypacp^p 
The first sense is that in which it is 8i' tvXafitias xmipoxhv rovrov Mdpxos 
commonly taken here, but after flirther yvdipifios ico) tpoirip-^s ytyoyits kiro- 
consideration I am inclined now to fitnifjMVfvffai Arycroi rhs rov U4rpoi, 
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though he did not [record] in order that which was either 
said or done by Christ (ov fitvroi rdiu ra wro tov Xpurrov rj 
Xcx-^ci^a rj irpax^€vra). For he neither heard the Lord nor 
followed {irafyriKokov^'q(T€v) Him ; but subsequently, as I said 
[attached himself to] Peter, who used to frame his teach- 
ing to meet the wants [of his hearers], but not as making a 
connected naiTative of the Lord's discourses (woTrcp a-vvraiiv 
tCjv KvptaKiav voiovfi€vo^ koymv. All. Xoytwv). So Mark com- 
mitted no error, as he wrote down some particulars {two. 
yfjdij/a^) as he narrated them (dTrc/xny/Liovcvo-ev) ; for he took 
lieed to one thing, to omit nothing of things he heard, and 
to make no false statement in [his account of] them." 

This most important testimony notices the three points 
on which stress has been already laid, the historic charac- 
ter of the oral Gospel, the special purpose with which it 
was framed, the fragmentariness of its contents; and it was 
on such an oral basis that our present Gospel of St. Mark 
is said to have been founded, according to the evidence of 
one who must have known the Apostles. 

Later writers, partly as it seems from an independent 
tradition, and partly from this statement of 

later writen. •»-» • * v 

Papias, repeat the same general statement of 
the relation of St. Mark to St. Peter with various differ- 
ences of detail. IrenaBus defines more exactly the time of 
the publication of the Gospel, though the reading is 
uncertain. "After the decease mo^ov, cf. 2 Pet. i. 15) of 
these (Peter and Paul), Mark, the disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, himself also handed down to us in writing 
the things which were preached by Peter."* Clement of 
Alexandria records, as " a tradition of the elders of former 



wepl ruv irpd^fw rod *lff(rov ^utXt- H. E. v. 8. The reading, ii^h r^v 

^€is .... Ttiifra yhp rit irafk MdpKtp ro&rov (sc. rod Kcerii Ma7^cuov eiay- 

tov Uirpou SiaX€|€wi/ tlvai \4ytrat 7€Xfoi;) ^kSoo'ii' (Cramer, Ciorf. in Jfarc. 

kvofiyrifJMVc^/jMra. Comp. also Clem. p. 264) is worthy of notice, as the date 

Alex. ap. Euseb. JI. E. vi. 14 rhv jr not consistent with the other ac- 

MdpKoy fi€fivfin4votf ruy Xtx^^vrcov counts. Elsewhere Irenaens calls Mark 

kforYpi^at rk tlprifieya interpres et seetator (t. c. iuc6Kw^os) 

1 Iren. adv, Hobt. iii. 1. Cf. Easeb. Petri (iii. 10, 6). 
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time" (mpa&HTW Twy dvcKo^^cv irp€a'fivT€p(ay)y an acconnt, 
which, though very similar to that of Fapias, appears to be 
distinct from it. ^^[It is said] that when Peter had 
publicly preached (inypv^rros) the word in Rome, and 
declared the Gospel by inspiration (m^evfuiTL i$€iw6vT09 t6v 
Xoyov), those who were present, being many, urged Mark, 
as one who had followed him from a distant time, and 
remembered what he said, to record {ayaypdij/iu) what he 
stated (to. etpTiiUi^a) ; and that he, having made his Gospel, 
gave it to those Who requested him ; and that Peter, when 
he was aware of this, took pains neither to hinder him nor 
to encourage him in the work (irpoTpejmKw^ /^i/rc Koikwrai 
/irJT€ TTparpepafr^at),^ ^ Origen says still more expressly that 
*'Mark made his Gospel as Peter guided him (v^T/yjJo-aTo)."* 
Tertullian, in like manner, remarks that ^'the Gospel of 
Mark is maintained to be Peter's, whose interpreter he 
was, .... for it is possible that that which scholars 
publish. should be regarded as their master's work."* 

The tradition was repeated in later times, but generally 
in the later form which Eusebius gave to it, according to 
which St. Peter expressly "sanctioned the writing [of 
Mark] for the use of the Church," in accordance with a 
divine revelation ; a statement which is at direct variance 
with the authority which Eusebius quotes, and internally 
improbable.^ 

1 Clem. Alex. Fragm. Hypotyp. p. revelation, are evidently later embellish* 

1016 P. Enseb. H. E. vi. 14. So also ments of the tradition. 
AdumJbr. in Pet. Ep. I. p. iR)?; Marcus S CommAnMcttt.i. Eu8eb.^.£.vi.26. 
Petri sectator palam praedicente Petro 8 Ckmtr. Marc. iv. 5. 
evangelium Ronue coram quibusdam To these 'writers Justin M. may be 

Caesareanis equitibus et multa Christi added, who speaks of "the memoirs 

testimouia proferente, penitus ut pos- (awofitniiJLoytvfMra) of Peter" with an 

sent quie dicebantur memoriae com- obvious reference to St. Mark ; Dial, c- 

mendari, soripsit ex his quae Petro dicta 106. Bist. qfN. T. Canon^ pp. 190 f. 
sunt evangelium quod secundum Mar- 4 The later writers are quoted hj 

cum vocitatnr. Credner, Einl. p. 118 ff. 

The false references which Eusebius In another place Eusebius (H. E. ii. 

(H. E. ii. 16) and Jerome (<2e virr. illustr. 16) represents St. Mark as " preaching 

8) make to this passage, as though St. himself in Egypt the Gospel which h« 

Peter did confirm the Gospel by special composed." 

17 
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The history of the present Gospel of St. Matthew is 
^. o. « beset with peculiar difficulties, and the earli- 

(b) St Matthsv. ^ '^ ^ ' 

est writers are silent as to the circumstances 
which attended its composition. While using the Greek 
text as unquestionably authentic, they recognize unani- 
mously the existence of a Hebrew archetype, of which 
they seem to regard the canonical book as an authoritative 
translation or representative, but still without offering any 
explanation of the manner in which this substitution was 
made. Papias, probably on the testimony of the elder 
John, though this is not clear, states simply that *' Matthew 
composed the oracles in the Hebrew language ; but each 
interpreted them as he could." ^ This evidence then 
carries us back to a time when no Greek Gospel bearing 
the name of St. Matthew was generally current, though a 
Hebrew Gospel, — for Xoyta, "oracles," can mean no less, — 
of which he was the author, was known and used. In the 
next generation the Greek Gospel was used most commonly 
by Justin, though he is silent as to the authorship ;^ and in 
the time of Clement of Alexandria,^ Tertullian* and Ire- 
naeus,'^ the present Gospel was recognized by the Church as 
the authentic work of St. Matthew. But the reception of 
the Greek text did not interfere with the earlier belief. 
The existence of a Hebrew original is confirmed by the 
statements of Irenaeus® and Origen,^ on the authority of 
"tradition" (cws iv TrapaSoo-ct /^cu^wv), and by the general 
consent of later opinion, as well as by the story of PantaB- 
nus, who is said to have found in " India " " the Hebrew 



1 Papias ap. Eusebius, ff. E. iii. 39. 4 Tert. cT Marc. iv. 2 . . . fidem ex 
Mard-aZos fi^v oZv 'E$padSt hia- apostolis Joannes et Matthsens insinu- 
\€KT^ T i \6yia crvyeypS^oTo, ij p- ant. 

fiiivfvae 8* avrtt &s ii96yaTo cKour- 5 Iren. atdv. Bcsr. iii. 11, 8 ... ^ A6yos 

Toy. The form of the sentence is ... eSw/fci' tj/juv Tcrpdfiopijwv ih ew- 

remarkable, and the aorist marks a aryytKiOv, evl 8i vvcvfiari ffw^x^fi.^ 

change before Papias' (or John's) time. vov. 

Cf Hist. qfN. T. Canon, 79. 6 Iren. adv. Har. iii. 1. Cf. Euseb. 

2 Cf. Hist. o/N. T. Caium, pp. 154 ff. H. E. v. 8. 

3 Clem. Alex. Hypotyp. i. c. Cf. 7 Oxig. Comm. in Matt. i. Cf. Euseb^ 
Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. H. E. vi. 26. 
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writing of Matthew," which was left there by the Apostle 
Bartholomew.^ But none of these writers allude to the 
origin of the Gospel. This is first described by Eusebius, 
in a passage which bears strong internal marks of proba- 
bility, though it is impossible to point out the authorities 
on which it rests. " Matthew," he says, " having formerly 
preached to Hebrews, when he was about to go to others 
also, having committed to writing in his native tongue the 
Gospel according to him, filled up by his writing what was 
wanting in his presence (to Acwrov tq avrov Trapavalq^ i, €., the 
loss they felt as he was no longer with them) to those from 
whom he set out." ^ This may be a mere conjecture by 
which Eusebius explains the earlier tradition, but in the 
absence of all opposing evidence it must be allowed to have 
gome weight. 

The early accounts of the origin of the Gospel of St. 
Luke were strictly parallel to those of the 
origin of St. Mark, but less detailed. " Luke, 
the follower of Paul," says Irenaeus,' " set down in a book 
the Gospel which he (Paul) used to preach (jo xnr iKeCvov 
Kr)pv(r(r6fi€vov cvayy.)." Tertullian speaks of St. Paul as 
** the illuminator of Luke," and says that " the summary 
(digestum) of Luke was generally assigned to Paul."* 
The allusions which St. Paul makes to "his Gospel" 
(Rom. ii. 16; xvi. 25; 2 Tim. ii. 8. Cf. 2 Cor. viii. 18) and 
to St. Luke, soon gave occasion to suppose that he himself 
used the Gospel of St. Luke. Even Origen speaks of " the 
Gospel of Luke as that praised by Paul;"* and the tra- 
dition assumed a more definite shape in the writings of 
Jerome^ and the Pseudo-Athanasius. It is remarkable, 
however, that Eusebius refers to the conjecture (^ao-i) 

1 Eoseb. IT. E. y. 10. Ct Hieron. de 14, 1) ... . qui semper cum Faulo 
virr. iUvstr. 36. praedicavit . . . . et cum eo evaugeli- 

2 Euseb. H. E. iii. 24. zavit et creditus est nobis referre evan- 
8 Iren. adv. Hoar. iii. 1. 1. Cf. Euseb. gelium. (1. c). 

jr. E. V. 8. Elsewhere Irenaeus calls 4 Tert. adv. Marc. iv. 2; iv. 5. 
Luke *' inseparabilis a Paulo et coSper- ^ Grig. ap. Euseb. H. E vi. 25- 
ariufl ^us in eyangello^' {adv. Hcer. iii. 6 Hieron. de virr. illuatr. 7. 
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without trace of approval, though the corresponding tra* 

dition, which confers the direct authority of St. Peter on 

the Gospel of St. Mark, rests on his authority.^ 

But, apart from tradition, the preface with which St. 

Luke opens his Gospel throws a striking 

St. 2juw$ Pmfoct, light upon its composition. The words have 
<x«*«i.i-4.) ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ m\,l^Q% of the most varied 

controversy, though the true sense seems to lie upon theif 
surface. Both in the description which he gives of othef 
^ Gospels," and in the peculiar character which he claims 
for his own, St. Luke appears to confirm the views already 
given of the prevalence and nature of the unwritten Gos- 
pel of the first age. The common basis of the Evangelic 
narratives is said to be the oral '^ tradition of those who 
from the beginning (cf. Acts i. 21, 22) were eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word." The two elements in the 
Apostolic character which have been already pointed out, 
personal knowledge (avrorrrai) and practical experience 
(vm/pcrot), are recognized by St. Luke as present in those 
who originally "handed down" (iropeSoo-av) the history 
which many attempted to draw up and arrange afresh 
(dvaro^ouT'^ou) in a connected shape (dvar. hvffftffriv . . . 
Ko^m Tr^'> The work of these first unknown Evangelists 
was new only in form, and not in substance. The tradition 
which they incorporated in a narrative was not peculiar to 
themselves, but common to all (ko^. trap, ^fuv) ;'^ for the 
common belief was independent of these written records. 
St. Luke speaks of the " attempts " as of something which 
had no influence at the present.'^ The " facts " were " fully 
believed " (7rc?rXi;po^pi;/Aci/(i>v, not TrXiypo^o/ny^eKrwv, Rom. iv. 
21) apart from the evidence of such documents, Theophi- 

1 Eoseb. M. E. iii. 4. " have attempted.'* Possibly some 

• T> ^ v 1 XI i >i X XX, 1 feeling of this difibrence influenced 

* Bp. Marsh justly insists on the im- ^. , , , x i. ». 

-X ^xui. rwn, ^ Ongen's Judgment, when he saw in 

portoceof the phr«e: ^e angtn <^ the word ".Itempi" itoelf . reproof 

the fir»t three GcpeU, p. 864. ^^ unauthorized temerity (flbm fo 

' 'EnxWpqo'u', " attempted," not Lue. 1.). 
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las was already "instructed" in "the words "^ of the exact 
truth of which St. Luke wished to assure him ; and his 
instruction was derived not from books, but from that oral 
teaching {Karqxn^''r:)i which is described by the same term 
from the first foundation of the Church (Acts zviii. 25 ; 
Gal. vi. 6). So far, then, the statements of St. Luke cor- 
roborate in the fullest manner the view which has been 
taken of the origin of written Gospels. The narrative 
was the embodiment of the oral accounts; the "facts" 
{vpayfjuara) were coordinate with " the word ; " the work of 
the Evangelist was arrangement rather than fresh compo- 
sition ; the subjects with which he dealt were at once 
matters of firm conviction and ordinary instruction. The 
grounds on which St. Luke rests his own narrative involve 
the same principles. It is evident at first that he repre- 
sents his Gospel as a faithful embodiment of the "Evan- 
gelic tradition." He finds no fault with the basis on which 
the earlier writers rested. His own determination is placed 
on an equal footing with theirs (eSofc ko/jloi) ; but he claims 
for himself a knowledge of the Apostolic preaching con- 
tinuous from the first, complete, exact, and for his writing 
a due order (Luke i. 3, irapTfKoXovSrjKori ayto^€v iraa-iv aKpifim 
KCb^e&i^ <Toi ypaxpai). Each word in the sentence contrib- 
utes an important element to the completeness of the 
whole idea. St. Luke appears to speak of a gradual un- 
folding of the whole Gospel in the course of the Apostolic 
work which he had watched from the first step throughout 
in every detail. The same term (irapaKoKofvl^tiv) describes 
the personal attendance on a teacher (Papias, 1. c. ap. Euseb. 
S. E. iii. 39), and the careful following of a doctrine 
(1 Tim. iv. 6; 2 Tim. iii. 10). The long companionship 
seems to be the criterion of the complete knowledge. And 
this view of the notion implied in "following" illustrates 
the meaning of the next words. St. Luke's " continuous 



1 "The words'^ {oi>^oi) being the constitueiit elements of "the word" (^ 
XiJ^oj). Cf. 1 Tim. iv. 6. 

17* 
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famQiarity" with the Bnbject gave him a knowledge of the 
whole cycle of the ^ tradition,'' and not only of particular 
periods or of particular parts of it. His knowledge started 
from the first, and extended to every point; and the 
peculiar advantages of the Evangelist are enforced by the 
notice of his. special care (oKptpCtq) and plan. But the 
notion of order (ica^c^) does not necessarily involve that 
of time, but rather that of moral or logical sequence 
(cf. Acts xi. 4). The two may coincide, and in the exhi- 
bition of a perfect life they will in the main, but chronology 
is not paramount in the Gospels, and the language of St. 
Luke does not imply that he designed to follow it. Like 
the teaching on which it was first based, the record is 
subservient to special requirements. It is complete in 
regard to its object, but not absolutely ; a message of good 
tidings, and not a biography; united in its several parts by 
a spiritual law, and not by a table of dates. 
Hitherto all the evidence which can be gathered from 
the circumstances of the early Church, and 

eharacier qf the thc tlttdltloUS of thc origiu of the GoSpcls, 

has tended to establish the existence of an 
original oral Gospel, definite in general outline and even 
in language, which was committed to writing in the lapse 
of time in various special shapes, according to the typical 
forms which it assumed in the preaching of different 
Apostles. It is probable that this oral Gospel existed 
from the first in Aramaic and Greek, as would naturally 
be the case in a country where two languages were gener- 
ally current. The teaching of St. Matthew "among his 
own countrymen" is expressly said to have been in 
" Hebrew," and it is not less certain that Greek must have 
been the common medium of intercourse with the Hel- 
lenists. The step from these oral narratives to written 
records in Hebrew and Greek is simple and natural ; but 
nothing has been said yet of the internal evidence to be 
derived from the Gospels themselves ; and still it is on this 
that thQ deoisioi^ of the question of their origin mainly 
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depends. General indications and beliefs, probabilities 
and seeming coincidences, must be abandoned if they are 
clearly opposed to the internal character of the books — to 
the pecaliarities of their mutual relations, to the extent 
and limit of their similarity and difference, to the general 
unity by which they are held together, and to the special 
characteristics by which they are distin- 
guished. It may be asked whether there is «*« prouem which 
any intimate external connection between 
the Gospels? Whether the resemblances which exist 
point to the existence of a common source or to mutual 
dependence? Whether, in the latter case, it is possible 
to determine the order of precedence, or in the former 
the nature — oral or written — of the original records? 
Various answers have been given to these questions, but 
the first, at least, may be regarded as definitely settled. 
No one at present would maintain, with some of the older 
scholars of the Reformation, that the coincidences between 
the Gospels are due simply to the direct and independent 
action of the same Spirit upon the several writers. The 
explanation of the phenomena which they present is sought 
by universal consent in the presence of a common element, 
though opinions are still divided as to its nature. The 
original source of the resemblance may lie in the influence 
of an original tradition, or of a popular narrative, or in the 
earliest written Gospel itself; but the existence of some 
such source is admitted on all sides. The merits of the 
different hypotheses must be decided by their fitness to 
satisfy the various conditions of the question ; and before 
attempting to decide their claims, it will be necessary to 
gain a distinct notion qf the nature and extent of the 
concordances of which an explanation is required.^ 



1 For the study of the parallelisms is bad and altogether unprovided with 

of the Gospels abundant helps are pro- critical apparatus, so that it cannot be 

Tided. Greswell's Hcbrmonia Evan- safely used alone. Stroud's New Cfreds 

gelica (Ed. 4ta. Oxon., 1845) is perfect Harmony (Lond., 1863) is second only 

in respect of typography, but the text to Greswell in the convenience of its 
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The coDOordances of the synoptic Gospels may be classed 
under three heads : — general agreement in 

L 2%« concord- i i i « k 

ances between them thc plan and arrangement of the materials; I 

constant identity of narrative in form and | 

substance ; and verbal coincidences. With these concord- 
ances are combined differences in detail and expression, 
large interpolations of peculiar matter, distinct revisions, 
so to speak, of the same record, so that the points of 
meeting between the different writers are scarcely more 
numerous than the points of divergence, and the theory 
which explains the existence of the former must not leave 
the existence of the latter unnoticed or unexplained. 
The general plan of the first three Gospels exhibits a 
remarkable correspondence. The history of 

€1. In ffenercd plan. , t n • -i • *-n -»«■ i i 

the Infancy contamed m St. Matthew and 
St. Luke finds no parallel in St. Mark, but afterwards the 
main course of the three narratives is throughout coinci- 
dent. The preparation for the Ministry, John the Baptist, 
the Baptism, the Temptation, the return to Galilee, the 
preaching in Galilee, the journey to Jerusalem, the en- 
trance into Jerusalem and the preaching there, the Passion, 
the Resurrection — such is the common outline which they 
all present, and the same relative order of the subordinate 
incidents is always preserved by St. Mark and St. Luke, 
and also by St. Matthew, with the exception of some of 
the earlier sections. The most remarkable differences lie 
in the presence of a long series of events connected with 
the GalilaBan ministry, which are peculiar to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark,^ and a second series of events connected 
with the journey to Jerusalem, which is peculiar to St. 
Luke.^ 

tyi>ographJcal arrangement, and it has the arrangement is not so distinct as that 

a fair apparatus criticus. Anger's in Greswell and Stroud. For practical 

Synopsis Evangeliorum Matt. Marc, purposes, Anger, combined with Stroud 

Luc (Lipsise, 1851) contains a or Greswell, will furnish all the student 

most complete and elaborate summary can require. 

of all the early evangelic fragments 1 Matt. xiF. 22— xvi. 12.s=Mark vl. 46 

and quotations in addition to the can-, ^yiii. 26. 

onical text and critical apparatus, but 2 Luke ix. 61— xviii. 14. 
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Nor is the obvious similarity of the synoptic Gospels 
confined to their broad outlines. The inci- , . .^ 

flu MMCtaeni. 

dents with which their outlines are filled up 
are often identical and always similar. The absolute 
extent of this coincidence of incident admits of a simple 
representation by numbers; and though the relations 
which are given are only approximately true, they convey 
a clearer notion of the nature of the phenomenon than any 
general description. The proportion may be exhibited in 
several modes, and each method places the truth in a new 
light. 

If the total contents of the several Oospels be repre- 
sented by 100, the following table is obtained :^ 



St. Mark, .... 

St. Matthew, . .' 

St. XMSAf .... 

[St. Jobn, .... 

From this it appears that the several Gospels bear 
almost exactly an inverae relation to one another, St. Mark 
and St. John occupying the extreme positions, the propor- 
tion of original passages in one balancing the coincident 
passaged in the other. If again the extent of all the 
coincidences be represented by 100, their proportionate 
distribution will be :' 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, ... 53 

St. Matthew, St. Lake, . , . . .21 

St. Matthew, St. Mark, ..... 20 

St. Mark, St. Luke, . . . . . . 6 

Or, if we follow another principle of comparison, and 
take the whole number of distinct sections in the synoptic 
Evangelists as 150 approximately, the peculiarities and 
concordances of the Gospels may be thus exhibited : 

1 Strond, Harmcny qfthe CfoapelSy p. 2 Compare Norton's Otnuineneas t^ 
117. the, Gospels, i. 878 fT. 



FecQliaritiM. 


ConeordMicet. 


7 


93 


. 42 


58 


59 


41 


. 92 


8] 
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FeenllailttM. Coneordmeei. 



St. Luke, 
St. Matthew, 
St. Mark 



iew, . . 14 r ^ > ^^ 1 15 f 



53 97 



The relations thus obtained harmonize on the whole 
with the former, but it appears that in regard to their 
mutual connections the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark have a much greater similarity of subject, and those 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke a somewhat greater similarity 
in the mere extent of coincidence, than conversely. Other 
interesting combinations might be obtained from an ex- 
amination of the range of greatest coincidence and most 
distinctive peculiarities ; but, looking only at the general 
result, it may be said that of the contents of the synoptic 
Gospels about two-fifths are common to the three, and that 
the pai*ts peculiar to one or other. of them are little more 
than one-third of the whole. In St. Mark' there are not 
more than four and twenty verses to which parallels do 
not exist in St. Matthew or St. Luke, though St. Mark 
exhibits everywhere traits of vivid detail, which are 
peculiar to his narrative. 

It is not, however, enough to consider general coinci- 
dences of substance and subject. Such a 
view conveys a false and exaggerated idea 
of the likeness between the Gospels. In spite of their 
general resemblance they are severally distinct in style and 
effect. The identity of range is combined with difference 
of treatment, peculiarities of language with unity of scope. 
The verbal coincidences between the different Gospels, 
while in themselves sufficiently remarkable, are yet consid- 
erably less than might appear fi'om the popular statement 
of the facts. The passages common to St. Matthew and 
some other of the Synoptic Gospels form a little more than 
four-sevenths of the whole, but the corresponding verbal 
coincidences are less than one-sixth. In the other Gospels 
the proportion of verbal coincidences is still less. Those in 
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St. Lake form about on^-tenth, and in St. Mark about one- 
sixth of the whole Gospels, wJiile the general coincidences 
form respectively about two-fifths and thirteen-fourteenths.* 
Thus the approximate relation between the general and 
verbal coincidences of the Gospels may be represented 
tabularly : 

St. Matthew. St. Luke. 8t. Mwk. 

• 24 : 7 4:1 39 : 7 

Nor is this all: in the distribution of the verbal co- 
incidences a very simple law is observable. 

. . The distHbuHon 

They occur most commonly m the recital of ©/ ven)ai comd- 
the words of our Lord or of others, and are 
comparatively rare in the simple narrative. Thus, of the 
verbal coincidences in St. Matthew about seven-eighths, 
of those in St. Mark about four-fifths, and of those in St. 
Luke about nineteen-twentieths occur in the record of the 
words of others. 

If, again, these verbal coincidences are further analyzed, 
several interesting results are obtained. In the passages 
common to all these Evangelists about one-sixth consists 
of verbal coincidences, and of these one-fifth occurs in the 
narrative, and four-fifths in the recitative parts. In the 
same sections the additions common to St. Matthew and 
St. Mark contain five-sixths of their verbal coincidences in 
the recitative portions; and those common to St. Mark 
and St. Luke,^ and St. Matthew and St. Luke, with two 
unimportant exceptions, present no verbal coincidence 
except in such portions.* In the sections common to two 
Evangelists a similar law prevails. The verbal coinci- 
dences between St, Matthew and St. Luke are very 



1 For these proportions I am indebted New Testament, v. 317), that when St. 
to Mr. Norton, I. c. Matthew and St. Luke verbally agree 

2 The most remarkable similarities of in the common sections, St. Mark al- 
fact and differences of language occur ways agrees with them also. There is 
in Mark y. 3 ff. || ; Luke viii. 27 ff. not a single instance of a verbal agree- 

3 One important observation was ment in these sections between St, 
made by Marsh (Michaelis, Introd. to Matthew and St. Luke only. 
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numerous in the recital of our Lord's words, but the 
coincidences in the narrative cannot be rated at more than 
one-hundredth part of the others. Only one instance of 
verbal coincidence occurs in the numerous sectious com- 
mon only to St. Mark and St. Luke, and in this the 
coincidences in the narrative to those in the recitative part 
are as five to one» In the sections common to St. Matthew 
and St. Mark alone a different proportion obtains.* In 
these the verbal coincidences in the narrative part are 
somewhat more than one-third of the whole number ; but 
it is remarkable that in one important section (Mark vi. 
17—29; Matt. xiv. 3 — ^12) the only trace of a verbal 
coincidence occurs in the words ascribed to John the 
Baptist. 

But in order to give these proportions only their due 
force, account must be taken of the proportion which the 
narrative and recitative parts of the Gospels bear to one 
another. Roughly, then, it may be said that, the narrative 
in St. Matthew forms about one-fourth of the Gospel, in 
St. Mark about one-hal^ in St. Luke about one-third. If 
these proportions are combined with the aggi'egate of 
coincidences in the several Gospels, and the contents- of 
each Gospel represented by 100, the following table is 
obtained : 





(«) 


W 


(7) 


(8) 




Narratiye. 


Becitative. 


Coincidences, 
in (a). 


Coincidences 
in (fi). 


St. Matthew, 


. 25 


75 


2.08 


14.56 


St. Mark, . 


. 50 


50 


3.33 


13.33 


St. Lnke, 


34 


66 


.50 


9.50 



Or, in other words, verbal coincidences are more fre- 
quent in the recitative than in the narrative portions of 
St. Matthew, in the proportion (nearly) of 12 : 6, of St. 

Mark, of 4 : 1, and of St. Luke, of 9 : 1. 
qf^c^^^i^^ The general harmony and distinctness of 
SS cK^fl^*" the results which have been obtained by these 

various analyses shows that they must be 
taken into account in considering the general problem of 
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the concordances of the Synoptists. There is a marked 
difference between the composition of the recitative and 
narrative paits of the Gospels. In the former there is a 
prevailing unity, in the latter an individual style. The 
transition from the one to the other is often clear and de- 
cided, and the most remarkable coincidences are, in sev- 
eral instances, prefaced by the most characteristic differ- 
ences. It is evident then that the problem involves two 
distinct conditions, and a satisfactory solution must account 
not only for the general similarity which the Gospels ex- 
hibit in their construction and contents, but also for the 
peculiar distribution of their verbal coincidences. Any 
theory which leaves one or other of these points unex- 
plained must be considered inadequate and untrue. 

The difference in language between the narrative and 
recitative parts of the Gospels points the 
way to those characteristic peculiarities by <„ <»« g^u^ 
which they are respectively marked, which ^^S^^'***" 
are, as has been already said, scarcely less 
striking than their general likeness. The three records 
are distinct, as well as similar, in plan and incident and 
style. Each presents the form of a complete whole, whose 
several parts are subordinated to the production of one 
great effect. Each contains additions to the common mat- 
ter, which are not distinguishable externally from the other 
paits ; and the Gospel of St. Mark, which contains the 
fewest substantive additions, presents the greatest number 
of fresh details in the account of common incidents. Each 
is marked by peculiarities of language, which, notwith- 
standing the limits within which they are confined, pene- 
trate throughout its contents. In many cases, as in the 
genealogies, and in the narratives of the Passion and the 
Resurrection, these differences amount to serious difficul- 
ties, from our ignorance of all the circumstances on which 
the accounts depend ; and even where it is not so, they 
are distinct and numerous, and offer as clear a proof of 

18 
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the actual independence of the Gospels as the concord- 
ances offer of their original connection.^ 

Such, in a brief summary, are the peculiarities which 

the Synoptic Gospels present, and which the 

prSL^!**^"^ true account of their origin must explain. 

This explanation has been sought in the 
application of two distinct principles. One class of solu- 
tions rests upon the assumption that the later Evangelists 
made use of the writings of their predecessors ; another 
supposes that the similarity is to be traced to the use of 
common sources, either written or oral. To these distinct 
methods of solution a third class may be added, which 
consists of various combinations of modified forms of the 
two others. 

The first class of solutions contains every possible com- 
bination of the Gospels. Each in turn has 
J;,^"^ dq>«i- Y)een supposed to furnish the basis of the 

others ; each to occupy the mean position ; 
each to represent the final narrative.* This variety of 
opinion is in itself an objection to the hypothesis, for it is 
a case where it might seem reasonable to expect a clear 
and unquestionable proof of dependence. But it is further 
evident that the assumption of a mutual dependence, 
while it may explain the general coincidences between the 
Gospels, offers no explanation of the peculiar distribution 
of the coincidences, or of the differences between the 
several narratives. It appears to be inconsistent with the 
results of a careful analysis of the language and of the 
contents of the Gospels. Every attempt to show on this 

1 The peculiaiities of plan, incident, steUer des Ifeuen TestamentSj Leipzig, 

and language, which characterize the 1816, which at the same time offers the 

different Gospels, will come under no-; most striking confirmation of the text 

tice subsequently; at present, it is of the oldest family of MSS., but it 

enough to state the results which will treats the subject grammatically rather 

be then established. The most minute than linguistically, 

and valuable contribution to the criti- S Compare Marsh's Dissertation^ etc. 

cism of the verbal characteristics of the pp. 172 ff. The exceptions which he 

evangelists is that of Gersdorf, BeUrdge notices have been removed. Cf Keuss, 

9wr Sprach'Characteristik der Schri/t- Die Gesch. d. Neuen TeatameniSt j 180. 
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hypothesis why a later Evangelist has omitted details which 
are noted by an earlier one ; why he adopted his language 
up to a certain point, and then suddenly abandoned it; 
why he retained in some sentences nothing more than a 
remarkable word, and in others the fulness of an entire 
answer, has always failed. Nor is this an inconsiderable 
objection. If the coincidences of the Gospels are due to 
mutual use, the divergences cannot but be designed. Such 
a design, however, as would satisfy this hypothesis is not 
discoverable in the Gospels. The true purpose which may 
be traced in the writing of each Evangelist is naturally 
explicable on very different principles from those which 
are involved in the minute ciiticism and elaborate recon- 
struction of former works. The supei'ficial incongruities 
and apparent contradictions which are found in the differ- 
ent Gospels are inconsistent with the close connection 
which the hypothesis requires ; and the general notion is 
as foreign to the spirit of the Apostolic age as it is to the 
current of ecclesiastical tradition. In its simple form, the 
"supplemental" or "dependent" theory is at once inade- 
quate for the solution of the difficulties of the relation of 
the synoptic Gospels and inconsistent with many of its 
details ; and, as a natural consequence of the deeper study 
of the Gospels, it is now generally abandoned, except in 
combination with the other principle of solution. 

This second principle consists in the recognition of one 
or more common sources from which our 
present Gospels are supposed to have been ^' *^'~"°'» •'^ 
derived.^ But the principle admits of very 
varied application. The common sources may have been 

1 This principle is stated by Epipha- ^eyra), &Wos Hifiyfia-erai (1. -ijtoi) 
nius in general terms : Hcer. li. 6. obxl ^s i^afie iraph rod vp^vfjiaTos fiepos 
ixdffrqt ifi4pur€V 6 dths Xva ol rttrtra- rijs hvdKorfUis. But he does not fur> 
pej tvayytKiaraX . . . tA fiXv crvfi<p(&- ther explain what he understands by- 
laws Koi taws Kftp6^of(riVy %va Z^ix^Sxnv <' the same source," though his words 
tri i^ awT^s rr^s irory^s &piii\vr(u^ tA evidently suit better an oral than a 
tk kKdartf irapa\ri<pd4yTa ( 1. TapaA.€<4>~ written source. 
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written or oral, and thus two distinct theories arise, which 
have in turn been subjected to various modifications. 
The simplest form in which the hypothesis was first dis- 
tinctly brought forward consisted in the rec- 
ognition of certain original Greek documents, 
which were supposed to have furnished the foundation of 
the synoptic Gospels, and then to have passed out of use.^ 
A closer examination of the synoptic Gospels showed the 
inadequacy of this supposition to explain the phenomena 
which they present ; and the historical difficulties which it 
involved were even greater than those of the " supplemen- 
tal " hypothesis. The changing limits of coincidence and 
variation, together with a general identity of plan, remained 
still unexplained ; and the loss of a Greek Protevangelium 
necessarily appeared inconceivable. In a short time a new 
theory was proposed. An Aramaic document was substi- 
tuted for the Greek one ; and it was argued that the various 
Greek translations of this original text might be expected 
to combine resemblances and differences like those which 
exist in the Gospels.* This opinion was not exposed to 
some of the most obvious objections which were urged 
against a Greek original, and it carried the explanation of 
the partial coincidences t)f the Evangelists one step fur- 
ther ; but it was in detail scarcely more tenable. Though 
the loss of an Aramaic text is in itself not unlikely, yet 
the absence of all mention of the existence of such a doc- 
ument is a serious objection to its reality;^ and the trans- 
lation of a common original would not explain the peculiar 
distribution of the verbal coincidences of the Gospels 
which has been pointed out. In addition to this, the exist- 
ence of any single written source would leave the phe- 

1 J. D. Michaelis {Tntrod. 4th Ed.). 2 Leasing (1778); Semler (1783); Nie- 

The idea was first cursorily expressed meyer (1790), etc. Cf. Marsh, p. 186 ff. 

by Le Clerc (1716). Cf. Marsh, pp. 184 8 Some endeavored to obviate this 

ff. Schleiermacher afterwards revived objection by identifying the Aramaio 

the opinion in his Essay on St. Luke, Gospel with " the Gospel according to 

1817. theJBiebrews^" or the Hebrew St. Mat- 
thew. Cf. De Wette, Einl. } 84 a. 
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nomena of the differences of the Gospels still unacconnted 
for. To explain these, fresh and more complex hypotheses 
were devised.^ It was at last argued that the original 
Aramaic Gospel, which formed the basis of the common 
parts of the three Gospels, was used by the three Evangel- 
ists after it had been vanously increased by new additions. 
It was further supposed that St. Mark and St. Luke used 
a Greek translation of the original Aramaic Gospel free 
from interpolation ; and that the Greek translator of the 
Hebrew St. Matthew made use in the first instance of 
St. Mark, where he had matter in common with St. Mat- 
thew, and in other places, where St. Mark failed him, of 
St. Luke.^ This hypothesis is certainly capable of being 
so adapted as to explain all th« coincidences and differ- 
ences of the Gospels, as, in fact, it is little more .than the 
complement of an analysis of them ; but the extreme arti- 
ficiality by which it is characterized renders it wholly im- 
probable as a true solution of the problem. Such a com- 
bination of research and mechanical skill in composition 
as it involves is wholly alien from the circumstances of the 
apostolic age, and at variance with the prevailing power 
of a wide-spread tradition. In dealing with this elaborate 
scheme the instinct of criticism at once anticipated the 
result of closer inquiry. In spite of the acuteness and in- 
genuity by which it was supported, it found little favor, 
and served to bring into discredit the belief in common 
written sources of the Gospels, by showing that any com- 
bination less subtle and varied was unable to satisfy all the 
conditions of the case. 

In the meantime a clearer light had been thrown upon 

1 Eicbliom'g first hypothesis natu- oiy of Gratz. Cf. Meyer, Cbrnm. it. tf. 

rally intervenes, but it is needless to N.T.i.l.-p. 22. 
criticize this, or his later and still more 

elaborate one. The first is examined 2 Td&rsh, Essay on the Origin qf the 

by Harsh (1. c. ivfr.\ and the latter first three Gospels, appended to his 

described by De Wette, Einl. $ 84 d. translation of Michaelis' Introduction^ 

The same remark will apply to the the- Ed. 2. Yol. iii. part 2, Lond. 1802. 

18* 
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the existence and character of the traditional Gospel,^ and 

the recognition of its general influence was 



b. Written and 



oraL 



combined with former hypotheses. It was 
supposed that the Aramaic record of St. 
Matthew and the memoirs which St. Mark framed from 
the preaching of St. Peter were the written basis on which 
the present Gospels were formed by the help of the current 
tradition.^ But the same arguments which established the 
independence of the written Gospels^ when their similarity 
was deduced from their mutual dependence, equally estab- 
lish it when they are referred to a current tradition as their 
original source. And, on the other hand, while it is certain 
from the testimony of St. Luke that various narratives of 
the whole or of parts of the Apostolic tradition were cur- 
rent, yet these unauthoritative or partial documents, as has 
been already shown, are incapable of giving an explanation 
of the complicated phenomena of the Gospels, to whatever 
source they are themselves referred. At the same time 
they may have exercised a considerable influence upon the 
mass of Christians, preserving among them the general 
form and substance of the tradition; and while they 
satisfied the want of the Church at large, they may have 
contributed to confine our knowledge of the Lord's life 
within the present narrow limits by discouraging the 
search for further information. But the existence and use 
of these isolated narratives, like the corresponding records 
of the Jewish tradition, were signs, and not causes, of the 
presence of an oral history ; and, as long as the Apostles 
survived, the pure tradition must have been still preserved 
among them, independent of such helps. To seek for such 
fragments in our existing Gospels is simply to open the. 
way to mere conjecture. In default of all external evi- 
dence, it is impossible to separate the present Gospels, on 

1 Especially by Gieseler, HtBtorisch- {Eird. H 86 IT.), and with Bomewhat 
Kritischer Versuch u. 8. to. Leipzig, different details by Beu8S(<76«cA. d.iV. 
1818. T. § 186 ff.). 

2 This yiew is supported by Credner 
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internal grounds, into any distinct constituent parts. Each 
is a separate organic whole, simple and uniform, even 
where it has the closest resemblance to the parallel record. 
A fresh attempt, however, has been made lately^ to 
dissect the Gospels into their original com- 
ponents, which claims notice from its bold- J^^J^^SiSL^^ 
ness, and serves at the same time as an 
example of the arbitrary results of subjective criticism. 
An original Greek Gospel, containing the records of the 
Baptism, the Temptation in its simplest form, and the 
Passion, is taken as the substruction; and it is further 
conjectured that this was used by St. Paul, and perhaps 

1^ composed by the Evangelist, St. Philip. This document 

was followed by the Hebrew "collection of sayings" (Aayta) 
of St. Matthew, which included the greater part of the 
Lord's discourses with introductory narratives. Then fol- 
lowed the narrative of St. Mark, which, though an inde- 
pendent work, was yet written by one who was acquainted 
with the two former records. These three elements, to- 
gether with new additions and passages from " a book of 
higher history," were wrought up into the present Gospel 
of St. Matthew. Afterwards, three anonymous Evangelists 
are supposed to have revised the narrative, which received 
its last form at the hands of St. Luke. Such a hypothesis' 
can scarcely claim much attention as an explanation of the 
actual origin of the Gospels, though it may throw some 
light on the growth of the tradition of which they are the 
records. It is as a whole inconsistent with the unity of 
plan and the unity of language by which the Gospels are 

^ marked. If they were really the mere mosaic which 

would result from such a combination, it would be im- 
possible that they should be so distinctly individualized 
by peculiarities of form and construction which penetrate 
through every part of them. Above all, and this remark 
applies to all the explanations which depend on the use of 
common documents, such a hypothesis is inconsistent with 

1 By Ewa]d,JaAr5ticAer, 1848, 1840. 
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the language of St. Luke's preface^ which points clearly to 
an oral tradition as the source of his own Gospel, and by 
implication of the corresponding parts in the other Gospels ; 
and this last alternative of a common oral source of the 
synoptic Gospels is, perhaps, alone able to satisfy, simply 
and completely, the different conditions of the problem 
which the Gospels present. 

It has been shown already that the hypothesis of an 
oral Gospel is most consistent with the ffen- 

c. OraL i , . 

eral habit of the Jews^ and the peculiar 
position of the Apostles: that it is supported by the 
earliest direct testimony, and in some degree implied in 
the Apostolic writings. The result of the examination of 
the internal character of the Gospels is not less favorable 
to its adoption than the weight of external evidence.^ 

The general form of the Gospels points to an 
/^^^""i^ ^^'^^ source. A minute biography or a series 
aftmce qf the Qo»- ^f annals, which are the simplest and most 

natural forms of writing, are the least natu- 
ral forms of tradition, and the farthest removed from the 
Evangelic narratives, which consist of striking scenes and 
discourses, such as must have lived long in the memories 
of those who witnessed them. Nor are the Gospels fash- 
ioned only on an oral type ; they are fashioned also upon 
that type which is preserved in the other Apostolic writings. 
The oral Gospel, as far as it can be traced in the Acts and 
the Epistles, centred in the crowning facts of the Passion 
and the Resurrection, while the earlier ministry of the 
Lord was regarded chiefly in relation to its final issue. In 
a narrative composed on such a plan, it is evident that the 



1 At a later period, Easebius says of ready quoted. In later times it has 
Hegesippus, that iAAa &s hp «! 'louSot- been supported by Guericke, Einl. J 19, 
KTJs aypdipov ira(>M(r€<»s fiirr}imoyfV€iy Thiersch, Versuch zur Herstellung, u. 
characterizing at once the man and the s. w. 119 ff., and Norton, Genuineness 
nation. (JJ. E. iv. 22.) qftke Gospels^ i. note d. Dr. Davidson 

(Introd. i. 404 ff.) allows considerable 

2 The hypothesis was first proposed weight to tradition, while he admits 
in detail by Gieseler in the work al- the use of written documentB. 
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record of the last stage of Christ's work would be con- 
spicuous ibr detail and fulness, and that the even4;s chosen 
to represent the salient features of its earlier course would 
be combined together without special reference to date or 
,,^'' even to sequence. Viewed in the light of its end, the 
- whole period was one in essence, undivided by years or 

^ festivals, and the record would be marked not so much by 

divisions of time as by groups of events.^ In all these 
respects the synoptic Gospels exactly represent the proba- 
ble form of the first oral Gospel. They seem to have been 
shaped by the pressure of recurring needs, and not by the 
deliberate forethought of their authors. In their common 
features they seem to be that which the earliest history 
declares they are, the summary of the Apostolic preaching, 
the historic groundwork of the Church. 

The transition from the earliest oral Gospel to the 
specific forms which it afterwards assumed is 
capable of being easily realized. The great X.l:^£^ 
# Steps in the process are still marked in the 

Gospels themselves. The Gospel of St. Mark, conspicuous 
for its vivid simplicity, seems to be the most direct repre- 
sentation of the first evangelic tradition, the common 
foundation on which the others were reared. In essence, 
if not in composition, it is the oldest ; and the absence of 
the history of the Infancy brings its contents within the 
limits laid down by St. Peter for the extent of the Apos- 
tolic testimony. The great outline thus drawn admitted 
of the introduction of large groups of facts or discourses 
combined to illustrate or enforce some special lesson. In 
this way the common tradition gained its special charac- 
^ ters, but still remained a tradition, gaining fixity and 

distinctness, till it was at last embodied in writing. For 
the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke represent the 






1 Such groups of events occur in the the healing of the withered hand ; of 

constant connection of the healing of the fear of Herod, the feeding of the 

the Paralytic and the call of Matthew; five thousand, and the confession of 

of the plucking the ears of corn and Peter. 
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two great types of recension to which it may be supposed 
that the simple narrative was subjected. St. Lu&e presents 
the Hellenic, and St. Matthew (Greek) the later Hebraic 
form of the tradition, and in its present shape the latter, 
seems to give the last authentic record of the primitive 
Gospel.^ Yet in both these a common tradition furnished 
the centre and basis on which the after works were built 
up. The original principles of combination regulated the 
later additions, and a clear resemblance of shape remained 
in the fuller narrative. 

In this way the successive remoulding of the oral Gospel 
accordinjj to the peculiar requirements of 

Bt relation to the ^ ° ^ ^ , 

language qf the different classcs of hearers, furnishes a natu- 
ral explanation of the general similarity in 
form and substance between the several Gospels, combined 
with peculiarities and differences in arrangement and 
contents. The assumption of a common oral source is 
equally cjapable of explaining the phenomena of the 
language of the Gospels. The words of the Lord and the 
questions proposed to Him would necessarily first be fixed, 
while the narrative by which they were introduced re- 
mained more free. Single phrases would be impressed 
with peculiar force ; and the recurrence of strange words 
in the same connection, in the different Evangelists, even 
when the construction of the sentence is changed, seems 
scarcely to admit of a simple explanation, except on the 
admission of a traditional record.^ And while the free 

1 The order thus given, St. Mark, St. t*JOv ih!buVf Matt. xvi. 24 || II ; yeiifTtav- 
Luke, St. Matthew (Greek), represents toi h<u/a.T0Vy Matt. xvi. 28 I|||; Su(rK6- 
the probable order of precedence of A«$, Matt. xix. 23 || II ; Matt. iv. 5 = 
the forms of the narrative which they Luke iv. 9, -KTipiryiov ; Matt. vii. 6 = 
give. It may or may not coincide with Luke vi. 42, 8ia/8A€i|/e<$ ; Matt. xi. 11 
the order of writing ; for it is of course = Luke vii. 28, ^v y€wr)To7s yvvouKuy ; 
possible that an earlier form of the Matt. xxi. 44 = Luke xx. 18, ffvv^Kcur- 
apostolic tradition may have been com- ^cctcu, XiKfi-ficei ; Mark vi. 41 = Luke 
mitted to writing at a later period, ix. 16, KartKXa^rt; Mark xiv. 16 = 
This is an important fact which seems I'Uke xxii. 12, ivdycuov ; Matt. xxiv. 
to have been wholly overlooked by 22 = Mark xiii. 20, ko\o$ovv; Matt 
critics. xxvi. 56 = Mark xiv. 48, ffvjs^jxfieiv. 

2 E. g., iffopdp, Matt. ix. 16 II || J^ltrw Compare alQO Matt. iii. 3 U jj. tAj rpir 
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development of common materials gave full scope for 
variations in detail, as well as for interpolations of fresh 
matter, it includes the preservation of language hallowed 

.by long use in its well-known shape. Nor is it an unim- 
portant fact, that in^this respect also St. Mark occupies 
^ the mean position between the other Evangelists, as would 

naturally be the case if he represents most closely the 

^ original from which they started. 

But while it is allowed that the prevalence of an oral 
tradition, varied by the influence of circum- 
stances, might furnish an adequate explana- reS^j^Si?*^^ 
tion of the concordances and differences of 
the Gospels, the very plasticity of tradition is turned into 
an argument against the hypothesis. It has been argued 
that tradition is the parent of fable, and that to admit a 
traditional source for the Gospels is to sacri- 
fice their historic value. The objection „^!^^'**^***' 
appears to rest upon two misconceptions. 
It disregards, so to speak, the traditional education of the 
period, and arbitrarily extends the period during which the 
tradition was paramount. It has been shown already that 
the Jews preserved with strict accuracy the interpretations 
of the Law and the sayings of the great teachers; and even 
> if it had not been so, it would have been sufficient to point 
to the difference between an age of hearing and an age of 
reading to remove the suspicion raised against the tradition 
of the first age from the uncertainty of tradition now. But, 
more than this, the Evangelic tradition existed as such 
» alone only during the lifetime of those who were the 

authors of it. No period was left for any mythic embel- 
lishment. As long as the firet witnesses survived, so long 
the tradition was confined within the bounds of their 
testimony ; when they passed away, it was already fixed in 
wnting. 

iSovs avTov ; Matt. iv. 10 = Luke iv. 8, coincidences are all noted by Bp. Harsh 
"" irpoa-Kwfiaeis, where the Evangelists in his Comment, pp. 211 ff. 

agree in differing from the LXX. These , 
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Other objections may perhaps be urged against the 
hypothesis of a definite oral Gospel,^ chiefly from a misun- 
derstanding of the spirit and work of the Apostolic times ; 
but, without affecting to say that it removes every difficulty 
in the mutual relations of the written Gospels, it explains 
so much with perfect simplicity and naturalness, that it 
would be unreasonable not to acquiesce readily in the 
existence of some doubts. Parts of the tradition may 
have been committed to writing from time to time ; many, 
as St. Luke says, may have attempted to arrange the whole 
in a continuous narrative, but still it remained essentially 
a tradition in the first age, and as such found it)s authorita- 
tive expression in our Gospels. Under what characteristic 
forms and with what various shades of feeling the common 
materials were moulded, remains a subject for future 
inquiry. 

1 KvLg, BirU. 96 it. WiesaCf Die Evan- gires a good outline and oritioism of 
gelienfrage^ l41 ff. Compare also Baur, the different Bchemes of the origin of 
Die Kanon. Evangelien^ pp. 82 f., who the Gospels. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOSPELS. 



Willst dn ins Unendliche gchreiten, 

Geh nur im Endlichen nach alien Seiten. — Gobthk. 

The Bible, like the Church, gains fresh force and strength 
in times of trial. As long as it is unassailed, 
it is also in a great measure unstudied. It u^ ^^^atuZ 
is received as a whole with unquestioning 2«e!*"*^ ^ '** 
reverence, but the characteristics of its com- 
ponent elements are undistinguished. A vague sense of 
the general unity of the books of which it is composed 
takes the place of a clear view of their organic union. 
Their independence and variety, their vital connection 
with periods widely separated in time and thought, their 
individual traits and original objects, are neglected in that 
traditional view which sees in all one uniform and change- 
less revelation, neither special in its destination nor 
progressive in its course. 

These remarks, which apply with more or less force to 
all the books of Scripture, are especially 
applicable to the Gospels. The assaults ti^lftTS^ 
which have been made in late times upon ^*^^^;'^' 
their histonc truth have brought out with 
the most stnking clearness their separate characteristics, 
and it has even been argued that they were composed 
designedly to further particular views. This exaggeration 
of the truth, though wholly inconsistent with their perfect 
simplicity, is yet a valuable protest against that theory 

19 
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which represents them as casual collections of evangelic 
fragments, and opens the way to a true appreciation of 
their claims. Together they bear the same relation to the 
whole apostolic tradition as they bear severally to one 

another.^ The common record and the sepa- 

l%e general chttr- *• 

Oder qf their dtf- rfttc rccords have a representative value. 

The three synoptic Gospels are not mere 
repetitions of one narrative, but distinct views of a complex 
whole. They are the same, and yet they are fresh. The 
great landmarks of the history are unchanged ; the same 
salient points reappear in all, but they are found in 
new combinations and with new details, as the features of 
a landscape or the outlines of a figure when viewed from 
various points. 

Outwardly, the Gospels are the reflex of individual 

impressions. We never find, even in the 

I. Thisindividvai- prophcts, that the personal character of the 

ized chaaracter ti * ^ * * 

implied in the idea diviuc mcsscngcr Is neutralized ; and much 

qf an inspired hi»- /» i i • • 

tory. more may we expect to find a distmct per- 

sonality, so to speak, in thie writing of the 
Evangelists, whose inspiration was no ecstatic impulse, but 
the consecration of a whole life, the conversion of an entire 
being into a divine agency. For the Gospels, like the 
Gospel, are most divine because they are most human. As 
the clear expression of that which individual men seized 
and treasured up as the image of their Saviour's life, they 
convey to other men the same living picture in the 
freshness of its local coloring. And this coloring is of the 



1 A curious trace of the recognition the authority and source (e. g., Karh 
of the representative character of the ®ovKv^l^t\v\ « the Gospel of Christ 
written Gospels is found in the inscrip- according to [the arrangement and 
tions of the Gospels in Codd. ^(Cod. teaching of] M.," though it may, in a 
Leice8tr.\ 178: iK rod Karit Mar^cuov secondary sense, include authorship. 
ayiov eharyyfKiov k. t. A. A similar From Mr. Scrivener's admirable col- 
inscription occurs in two of Matthaei's lation, I find that the reading in Cod. 
MSS. Leicestr. is 4k rov Kark [M] ehayye-^ 

It may be observed that the force of Aiov. ^ In St. John, ^haiyy4\iov 4k toi? 

the preposition in the phrase rh Karh Karh ^Itadyvriv, 
[M] euaryycKtoy points primarily to 
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essence of the picture. The only conception which we 
can form of the inspiration of a historic record lies in the 
divine fitness of the outward dress in which the facts are 
at once embodied and veiled. No record of any fact can 
be complete. The relations of the most trivial occurrence 
transcend all power of observation ; and the truthfulness 
of special details is no pledge of the truthfulness of the 
whole impression. The connection and relation and subor- 
dination of the various parts, the description and suppres- 
sion of particular incidents, the choice of language and 
style, combine to make a history true or false in its higher 
significance, and belong to that "p/<ietic" power which is 
the highest and rarest gift of the historian. This power 
the Evangelists possessed in the fact that they were 
penetrated with the truths of which they spoke. The 
Spirit which was in them searched the deep things of God, 
and led them to realize the mysteries of the faith, not 
indeed in their infinite essence, but as finite conceptions. 
And would not such writers above all others compose in an 
unconscious order? would not the great facts of the Gospel 
assume in grouping and detail the subjective impress of 
their minds, as they selected and arranged them with all 
truthfulness and divine enlightenment? Popular histoiy 
is universally the truest reflex of popular opinion; and 
where distortion and embellishment are excluded by the 
multiplicity of the record, the human intet-est of the 
narrative is one of the most powerful means for the 
propagation of the divine message. The Gospel em- 
phatically speaks to men by men, and recognizes their 
intellectual differences, which it converts in different ways 
to God's glory. In like manner the Evangelists wrote the 
story of man's salvation, each as the type of one mighty 
section of mankind, as they personally felt the need of a 
Saviour, and acknowledged His power. The truth on 
which this statement rests lies at the very foundation of 
the Christian faith, for as the Son of God was made man 
for our redemption, so the Spirit of God spoke through 
men for our instruction. 
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The contrast between the Gospel of St. John and the 

Synoptic Gospels, both in substance and in 

Tu differeneet individual charactcr, is obvious at first sight ; 

bettoeen the Gospelt ■ . > 

not only natnmi, but the characteristic differences of the syn- 

Ifut even necesBcayt ^' rt 1 U* U £• J xi. 

/»vm optic Gospels, which are formed on the same 

foundation and with common materials, are 
less observed. Yet these differences are not less important 
than the former, and belong equally to the complete 
portraiture of the Saviour, which comprised the fulness of 
an outward presence, as well as the depth of a secret life. 
In this respect the records correspond to the subjects. 
The firat record is manifold ; the second is one ; the first is 
based on the experience of a society, the second on the 
intuition of a loved disciple.' Even in date they arise out 
of distinct periods. The spiritual Gospel belonged to a 
late stage in the growth of the Church, when Christianity 
was seen clearly to rise above the ruins of an " old world ;" 
the "fleshly" Gospels were contemporaneous in essence 
with the origin of the Church itself, and were shaped by 
the providential course of its early history. But this 
natural and social growth, so to speak, invested the synop- 
tic Gospels with a permanent and special power, which 
must continue to work its effects as long as human 
character remains the same. Each narrative, in which the 
common facts were moulded, was in this way the sponta- 
neous expression of a distinct form of thought, springing 
out of peculiar circumstances, governed by special laws 
of combination, destined at first to meet the wants of a 
marked class, and adapted to satisfy in after times the 
requirements of those who embody from time to time, in 
changing shapes, the feeling by which it was first inspired. 
In whatever view we regard the origin of the Gospels, this 
multiformity appears to be as necessary as it was natural. 
On the one side the separate aspects of the subject and the 
various elements combined in the early Church, on the 
other the recurrent phases of the human mind, which are 
found in every age, seem to call for some distinct recogni- 
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tion, and to suggest the belief that each Gospel may fulfil 
a representative function in the exhibition of the Divine 
Life. Nor can such a belief be dismissed at once as resting 
on mere fanciful analogies, though it is as difficult to 
express in their full force the arguments by which it is 
supported as it is to resolve a general impression into the 
various elements by which it is produced. The proper 
proof of the fact that each Gospel has its distinctive worth 
springs from personal investigation ; but such at least was 
the conviction in which the great students of former times 
applied themselves to the examination of the Gospels; 
and the fuller materials and surer criticism which are now 
the inheritance of the scholar, promise proportionately 
larger results to that labor which is most truthful, because 
it is also most patient and most reverent. 

The subject of the Gospel — the history of the new 
creation — the manifestation of perfect hu- 
manity — "the prophetic image of the glori- tj!^^t^T^'^ 
fied life"^ — transcends, according to the 
analogy of the earlier Messianic types, the scope of one 
narrator. The first creation was the creation of a harmo- 
nious world, the second was the reunion of the elements 
which sin had divided. Step by step in the progress of 
Jewish history, successive features of the coming Saviour 
were embodied in the Law, — the kingdom, the prophets, 
the seers; and the record of the fulfilment of that to which 
these all pointed could scarcely have been less varied. 
The twofold nature and complete manhood of Christ seem 
to require a representation at least as distinct as the 
prophetic teaching of the Law from the visions of Daniel. 
In earlier times patriarchs and kings and prophets fore- 
Bhadowed in their lives fragments of the work of Messiah; 
and so when He came. His work contained implicitly the 
fulness of that which they prefigured. The archetypal life 



^ [EvarYyeXiov] — rov i^iafaffTdxr€as definition of Basil {De sp. S. xv. ap. 
fiiov vpoSiarvirafffis is the pregnant Sole. Thes. a. y. tbayy.). 

19* 
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which summed up the fragmentary teaching of the j>-ta< 
embraced the various separate developments of the future. 
On the one side we see the many forms of the humanity 
of Christ ; on the other the unchanging immanence of His 
Godhead. The bearings of each act, and the teaching of 
each discourse, are necessarily infinite, for He spoke and 
acted as the representative of men.^ Variety in the record 
is necessary to the completeness of the portraiture; the 
manifold ness even of the outward life of the Lord exceeds 
the limits of one historic type.* The written memorial is 
necessarily partial, and, to borrow the language of geome- 
try, superficial ; while the living fact is entire and solid. 
To the simple believer the whole becomes intelligible by 

the separate contemplation of the parts. 
And if Christ be our Pattern, as well as our 
Redeemer : if we must realize the fulness of His manhood 
for the direction of our energies, as well as truthfulness 
of His Godhead for the assurance of our faith : — it must be 
by comparing the distinct outlines of His life, taken from 
the different centres of human thought and feeling ; for it 
is with the spiritual as with the natjiral vision, the truest 
picture is presented to the mind, not by the absolute 
coincidence of several images, but by the harmonious 
combination of their diversities. 

The varied fulness of Christian truth is seen from the 
first in the constitution of the Church. The 
€iementa cj^d^t fi»*st circlc of its humau teachers represents, [ 

teacA^J?.^^^**^"^ in characteristic distinctness, the different as- 
pects under which it may be viewed, develop- 
ing in harmonious completeness the outlines which the 
prophets had drawn before.* It seems, indeed, at first 

1 Compare Neander'e Life qf Christy odic ffpicci (Ts €v<ieyy€\iariis trdtrra e«- " 
§ 71 (E. Tr.); Church History ^ ii. pp. 1 irety; — iipKti fiey aWh , . , [4k reff- 
— ^ (E. Tr.); Olshausen's Commcntor. adpotv] fityiarri Trjs &\ri^€ias itrr6h€i^is 
Einl. $ 2. yiyvercu. 

2 The judgment of Chrysostom in this s Neander ( Gesch. d. Pflanz. d. Christl. 
respect appears to fkll short of the AiU KWche^ 664—796) has followed out the 
truth (Horn. i. inMiXtt. ap. Suicer /. c.) various forms of early Christian teach* 
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sight, when we picture the apostolic age as a living scene, 
as if all unity of doctrine were lost in the diversities of 
the Apostles, as they appropriated and embodied each in a 
finite form the infinite principles of their common Master. 
With some the mysterious glories of the ancient creed 
were mingled with the purer light of Chris- 

. . ° _ _ /. , , . n SL James. 

tianity ; and they transfeiTed the majesty of 
the Mosaic law, which they had observed with reverent 
or even ascetic devotion,^ to the new and spiritual faith. 
St James ^ sets before us this form of Christianity. He 
contemplates it from the side of Judaism, as the final end 
and aim of the earlier training. Standing, as we may be- 
lieve, in a close natural relation with the Saviour, he puts 
aside all remembrance of that connection, and even of the 
personal presence of the Lord,' that he may dwell with the 
freedom and vigor of a prophet on the principles which He 
had established. His view of Christianity, to use a popu- 
lar word, is objective. In this aspect " faith " is an intellec- 
tual belief in a fact, while " works '* are the only outward 
proof of spiritual vitality. The Gospel is contemplated as a 
Law, though it is " a royal Law," and " a Law of freedom." 
The essence of external religion (^/w/o-kcwl), 
which the ancient ritual regarded, is laid open ,/f^*^ ^' ** ^* 
in the practice of Christian virtue. Christian- 
ity is thus like a flower, which is fuller indeed and more per- 
fect than the bud from which it opens, while it still rests 
upon the same support and is confined within the same 
circle. 



ing with equal judgment and sagacity. Jewish party, but rather, as the repre- 

In times of inward discord no truth sentation of the Catholic Church, me- 

can be more precious than ''the mani- diates between them and St. Paul. Cf. 

foldness of Christ in its oneness; " and Neander, Gesck. d. Pflanz. 507. 

nowhere is it more distinctly seen than 8 The name Jesus Christ only occurs 

in the Scriptures. twice ; i. 1 ; ii. 1 ; and the epistle con- 

1 Cf. Hegesippus ap. Euscb. H. E. ii. tains no allusion to the Passion and 
23. Resurrection of Christ, though it pre- 

2 Cf. Gal.ii.12; Acts xv. 13. Though sents some of the closest parallels to 
St. Peter was " the apostle of the cir- the language of the Gospels. Cf. p. 
cumcision," he does not personify the 186 n. 2. 
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The antithesis to this view is found in that of one who 
was called to believe in a erlorified Lord, and 

St. Paul. 

not to follow a suffering Teacher. St. Paul 
was separated from the other apostles by the widest differ- 
ences of habit and training, and the change which attended 
his acceptance of the Gospel was as violent as it was sud- , 

den. With him Christianity was not so much a prepared 
result as a new creation ; and when the Church chose his 
conversion for special commemoration, it can hardly have 
been without the instinctive feeling that this was to him 
what death was to the other saints, — the entrance into a 

higher life. "Old things had passed away;" 
(ret ApYo^). ^"^ only "faith" — the willing surrender of 

the whole being to a supreme power — wag 
felt to furnish the entrance into the heavenly kingdom.* 
In such a connection " works," which might proceed from 
the spirit of servile obedience, sunk into the rank of a 
mere symptom, instead of being the central fact. Yet these *^ 

antithetical views of " faith " and " works " — the outer and 
the inner — are not contradictory, but supplementary. 
They can be no more set in opposition than the convexity 
and concavity of a curve. The common terms must be 
interpreted in accordance with the position of the writers 
before they are compared. And at last the teaching of the 
Apostles must be combined and not identified, for we lose 
the fulness of the truth if we attempt to make out their 
literal accordance. They wrought differently for the estab- 
lishment 6f the Christian society, and they wrote differ- 
ently to direct its future development. ^ 

But there was yet another side of Chris- *^ 

St. Fbteb. 

tianity which was exhibited in the apostolic 
teaching.^ It was not only a system of practical religion 

1 Of. Acts xiv. 27, ^vpav TrlffreaSf I. c. ^vdyy^t^ov iifjuv ris ri ^pa rod 

which stands in close relation with the *I>)croO tov a-ravpco^turos. 

words of our Lord (John x. 7), and the 2 The teaching of St. John, as has ^ 

remarkable phrase which occurs in the been remarked already, belonged to a 

history of St. James: Heges. ap. Euseb. later period. See Chap. v. *^ 
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and a form of spiritual growth, but it was also a fresh ele- 
ment in the social world. St. Peter exhibited this organ- 
izing power of the new faith. According to the significant 
promise which was expressed in his name/ he laid the 
foundations of the Jewish and the heathen 
churches, while the task of fixing or complet- ^,^4^' ^"^*' 
ing their future structure was left to others. 
His activity was not directed by a review of the conditions 
of man's outward piety, or the requirements 
of his spiritual instincts, but sprung from his 
lively hope in a sovereign Lord. 

Each of the great aspects of human life, outward and 
inward, in the individual and in society, are thus repre- 
sented in the forms of apostolic teaching. The external 
service of God by works of charity, the internal sanctifi- 
cation of man's powers by faith, and the perpetual main- 
tenance of the rights and blessings of a Church, combine 
to complete the idea of Christianity as exhibited by the 
first circle of the Apostles ; and we are naturally inclined 
to look for some analogous variety in the form of the 
inspired records of His life from whence the apostollo 
wisdom came. 

If we extend our view yet further beyond the limits of 
the Jewish people, these different tenden- 

. . ^ Z. The forma oj 

cies which existed among the Apostles will thought current m 

■•/.ji-i.^T 11 , the ApoBtolic age, 

be found exhibited on a much larger scale 

and in more distinct clearness. The universality of the 

Gospel was attested from the first by the fact that it was 



1 Cf. Pearson On the Greedy p. 886 n. tis, sed exordium ab unitate proflcisci- 

Yet it is of importance to bear in mind tur [et primatuti Petro datur, ut una 

the distinction between ir4rpos and Christi Eccleeia et cathedra una mon- 

irirpa (Matt. xvi. 18), between the iso- stretur. Et pastores sunt omnes, et 

lated mass and the living rock. The grex unus ostenditur, qui ab apostolis 

one is the representation of, and sug- unanimi consensione pascatur], ut ec- 

gests the existence of, the other (cf. clesia Christi una monstretur. The in- 

Donaldson, New Cratylus^ J 16). Cypr. terpolation of this passage shows what 

De unit. Ecclea. 4; Hoc erant utique et Cyprian would have written if he had 

caeteri apostoli quod fuit Petrus, pari acknowledged any such claims as the 

consortio praediti et honoris et potesta- Bishop of Bome makes now. 
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welcomed by representatives of every class ; and withont 
leaving the records of the New Testament we read that it 

found reception with the earnest Jew who 

Jew 

was waiting for the consolation of Israel^ 
and served God in the Temple with prayers and fast- 

LukeiLi5-9T. ^^^ff^ ^V ^^ night; with the retainer of 

RouAw. CaBsar's household (Cf. Tac. Ann. xv. 44; 

xiii. 32), removed alike from the influence of 

tradition, feeling, or philosophy ; with the outcast publi- 

hkllekist ^^°' ^^^ stood afar off^ as unworthy to ap- 
Mait. ix. 9. [Luke proach his God ; with the Areopaeite, 

arm. 13]. *^ r o 7 

ActMxviLu. awakened to a sense of a future judgment; 

albxahdrihe. and, finally, with the cultivated disciple of 

the Alexandrine Schools, fervent in spirit 

and mighty in the Scriptures} And these are not merely 

individuals, but just types of the various 

Ab looking to the 

classes into which the Eoman world was 
divided in its religious aspect. The characteristic feelings 
which they embodied express the cardinal tendencies of 
men, and mark the great divisions of the apostolic work. 
The Apostles had to unfold and declare the significance 

of the Past. They had to point out the 

substance of Christianity as shadowed forth 
in the earlier dispensation. They had to make known the 
mighty Lawgiver of a new covenant, the divine King of a 
spiritual Israel, the Prophet of a universal Church, They 
had to connect Christianity with Judaism. 
Yet more: they had to vindicate the claims of the 

Preseivt. They had to set forth the activity 

Present 

and energy of the Lord's life, apart from the 
traditions of Moriah and Sinai ; to exhibit the Gospel as a 
simple revelation from heaven ; to follow the details of its 
announcement as they were apprehended in their living 
power by those who followed most closely on the steps of 
Christ. They had to connect Christianity with History. 

1 The phrase &i^f> AiJyios (Acts xviii. to earlier notices of Egypt. Herod 
2i)— a learned man— carries us back ii. 8. 
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Prom another point of view they had to proclaim the 
hopefiilness of the Future. They had to 

Future. 

show that the Gospel fully satisfies the in- 
most wants of man's nature; that it not only removes 
" the leprosy of pastes and the blindness of pagan sensu- 
ality," but gives help and strength to the hopeless sufferer, 
who has no one to put him in the healing 
waters, while it confers pardon on the return- jmu^, ^i. ^g. 
ing prodigal and happiness on the believing 
robber. They had to connect Christianity with man. 

Nor was this all: many there were whom their deep 
searching of the human heart had taught to • 
feel the want of a present God. These longed o/S^Sf^ 
to see their ardent aspirations realized in the 
life of the Saviour whom they had embraced, and to find 
their hopes confirmed and directed by His own words. 
For such a spiritual history was needed ; and the Christian 
teachers had to exhibit our Lord in His 
eternal relations to the Father, alike mani- .•f°*" *• '^^ *•"* 
fested in the past, the present, and the 
future, as the Creator, the Redeemer, and the Judge. 
They had to connect Christianity with God. 

This variety in the forms of the Apostolic preaching, 
which was directed to meet the hope of the 
Jew and the energy of the Roman, to satisfy ^^ SSUT**! 
the cravings of our moral nature and the ^^.puA *» ou, 
wants of our speculative reason, could not "' 

fail to influence the form in which thfe facts of the life of 
Christ were apprehended and grouped. These facts were 
the groundwork of all Christian teaching, and in virtue of ! 
their infinite bearings admitted of being variously com- i 
bined. In this way the common evangelic narrative was '\ 
modified in the special labors of the different apostles, and 
that which was designed to meet the requirements of one 
period was fitted to meet the requirements of all. For it 
is not enough to acknowledge the marvellous adaptation 
of the Gospel to the apostolic age. It was equally destined 
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for all times ; and in this sense our present Gospels, the 
records of the apostolic preaching, combine to form a holy 
rerpoKTv^ " a fountain of eternal truth," in a deeper sense 
than any mystic harmony of the ancient sage. 

There are many whose thoughts still Jinger in the past, 
and who deli&^ht to trace with a vain regret 

old /omu qf , ® , ° 

thought are rtpro- " the glorics whlch havc passcd from earth." 

To them St. Matthew speaks, as he did to 
the Jew of old, while he teaches that all which was great 
and good in former days was contained in the spiiit, and 
not in the outward shape, and exhibits the working of 
Providence in the course of national history. There are 
many, again, whose sympathies are entirely with the 
present, who delight in the 'activity and warmth of daily 
life, who are occupied with things around them, without 
looking far beyond their own age and circle. To them 
St. Mai*k addresses a brief and pregnant narrative of the 
ministry of Christ, unconnected with any special recital of 
His birth and preparation for His work, and unconnected, 
at least in its present shape, with the mysterious history 
of the Ascension. Many, also, there must be in every age 
who dwell with peculiar affection on the Gospel of St. 
Luke, who delight to recognize the universality of our 
faith, whose thoughts anticipate the time when all shall 
hear the message of Christianity, who know no difference 
of class and acknowledge no claims of self-righteous- 
ness, but admit the bonds of a common humanity, and 
feel the necessity of a common Saviour. And, lastly, are 
there not those, even in an era of restless excitement, who 
love to retire from the busy scenes of action to dwell 
on the eternal mysteries which St. John opened for silent 
contemplation : men of divine eloquence and mighty in the 

understanding: of the word, who water the 

1 Ciw til. fi. o ' 

churches which others have planted? No 
period of life, no variety of temperament, is left without 
its Gospel. The zealous and the pensive, the active and 
the thoughtful, may draw their peculiar support from the 



H 
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different Evangelists, and find in them their proper end 
and road. 

These reflections, however, anticipate in some degree 
the answer to the question which arises more 
directly from the previous remarks. The i^J^^H^ 
varieties of opinion and feeling which dis- '^^1^!^!^ 
tinguished the apostolic age and the body of 
the Apostles themselves, which were indeed only special 
forms of unchanging instincts of man's nature, suggest 
with more or less probability the antecedent likelihood of 
a manifold — even of a fourfold — Gospel. How far then, 
it may be asked, are our present Gospels fitted to represent 
the influence of these typical differences? How far are 
these differences implied in the character and position of 
our Evangelists? How far have they been historically 
recognized, either in the arbitrary conclusions of heretics 
or in the catholic teaching of the Church ? 

On applying these qtiestions to the Gospels the first 
feeling probably will be one of disappoint- 
ment. It must appear strange that only one J; ^^J^^*^ 
bears the name of an Apostle who is dis- ce«*ptcuof« m *»- 

* tory or traathon^ 

tinctly individualized in the events of the 
narrative itself. Nor is the obscurity of the early history 
of the Gospels relieved by the clearness of later records. 
With the exception of St. John, no one of the Evangelists 
rises into any prominence in the memorials of the first age, 
and tradition adds little to the few casual notices in which 
their names are found. But if we look deeper, this circum- 
stance is itself a testimony to the simple truthfulness of the 
Ecclesiastical belief, when the names of the Gospels are 
contrasted with the more conspicuous titles of the Gospels 
of St. James and Nicodemus, and the preaching of St. 
Peter and St. Paul ; and, on the other hand, all that can be 
gathered from external sources as to the position occupied 
by the authors of the books points to their representative 
character. In the broadest features of time and position 
there can be no doubt but that the Evangelists were widely 

20 
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separated from one another. Whatever may have been 
. the exact dates of the several books, they 

petwiaeliftqpara te d " 

in dot* <md char- Were Certainly composed at long intervals, 

acter. AetaOLl. .,11 •/• -i 1 1 r» 

Still longer if measured by the course ot 
events and not by the lapse of years. The first probably 
was composed in its original form while the disciples went 
daily to the Temple at the hours of prayer / the last when 
Jerusalem was trodden under foot of OentUea and Tier 

house left unto her desolate. The fundamen- 
xl*1^.35. ^^ difference which is involved in this change 
of national position was further increased by 
the personal characteristics of the Evangelists. The pub- 
lican of the Galilean lake, the companion of 

1 Pet. ». IS. » r 

St. Paul, and the " son " and interpreter of 
St. Peter, are severally distinguished from one another no 
less than from the prophet of the Apocalypse ; and the 
differences which thus lie upon the surface gain additional 
clearness in proportion as they are traced in detail as far 
as the meagre memorials of the first age enable us to 
follow them. 

Tradition is constant in affirming that St. Mjitthew 

wrote his Gospel in Judea, — "while Peter 

and Paul were founding the Church at 

Rome," as IrenaBus adds,^ — for the use of Jewish converts, 

and in their national language.^ "Having formerly preached 

lAdv.ffcBr.Yi.25{B.p. Euseb. ff. E. the Gospel of St. Matthew, without 

V. 8). noticiDg the existence of any doubt as 

2 The original language of the Gos- to its authenticity. The earliest wit- 
pel of St Matthew and the claims of ness is Fapias. " Matthew," he says, 
the present Gospel to Apostolic au- on the authority, as it appears, of the 
thority have been made the subject of elder John, " composed the oracles (ri 
considerable discussion; yet an impar- X^m) in the Hebrew dialect; but each 
tial view of the evidence which bears interpreted them as he could " (cf. p. 
upon the question seems to point to a 194 n 1). One point in this testimony 
clear result All early writers agree in which seems to have been overlooked 
affirming that St. Matthew wrote in is of importance. The tenses mark two 
*• Hebrew" (Aramaic), and from them periods of the circulation of the He- 
this belief gained universal currency brew Gospel: one during which the 
till the era of the Reformation (Eras- Hebrew alone was current, and an- 
mus). At the same time all equally other in which the original authority 
agree in accepting the Greek Gospel as of Papias lived, when individual traiUH 
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to the Hebrews, when he was about to go to others also, 
he committed to writing in his native tongue his Gospel 
(to Kar avTov evayycAtov), and SO filled up by his writing 
that which was lacking in his presence." This testimony, 
it is true, refers to the Aramaic archetype, and not to our 
present Greek Gospel, but that Aramaic record furnished 
at once the substance and the characteristics of the Greek 
revision. The existing n^irrative is so complete and uni- 
form in plan and style that it cannot have suffered any 
considerable change in the transition from one language 
to the other; and there is no sufficient reason to depart 

lation was no longer needed {hpv^'h- Aramaic and in Greek, and in this way 
ycvtre not ipfirtv^iei). In other words, a preparation for a Greek representa- 
an authorized Greek representative of tive of the Hebrew Gospel was at once 
the Hebrew Sfc. Matthew must have ex- fbund. The parts of the Aramaic oral 
isted in the generation after the Apos- Gospel which were adopted by St. 
ties. The next witness is Irenseus, who Matthew already existed in the Greek 
says that " Matthew published a writ- counterpart. The change was not so 
ten Gospel in the Hebrew dialect " {ap. much a version as a substitution ; and 
Euseb. H. E. v. 8), while he everywhere frequent coincidence with common 
accepts the present text as an authentic parts of St. Mark and St. Luke, which 
work of the Apostle. The evidence of were derived from the same oral Greek 
Origen is to the same effect (ap, Euseb. Gospel, was a necessary consequence. 
H. E. vi. 25); and it is unnecessary to Yet it may have happened that as long 
extend the inquiry lower down, for all as the Hebrew and Greek Churches 
external evidence is absolutely uniform were in close connection, perhaps till 
in attesting the existence of a Hebrew the destruction of Jerusalem, no an- 
archetype, and the authority of the thoritative Greek Gospel of St Mat- 
present Gospel as the work of St. Mat- thew, i. e., such a revision of the Greek 
thew. But on the other side it is ar- oral Gospel as would exactly answer 
gued from internal evidence that the to St. Matthew's revision of the Ara- 
present Gospel bears no marks of being male, was committed to writing. When, 
a. translation, that several details in it however, the separation between the 
point to a late and not to an early date, two sections grew more marked, the 
and that there is no evidence to show Greek Gospel was written, not, indeed, 
that any one who mentions the Hebrew as a translation, but as a representation 
original had seen it. The last objection of the original, as a Greek oral coun- 
is evidently unreasonable. Till it can terpart was already current; and at 
be shown that the writers quoted are the same time those few additioiial 
untrustworthy generally, it is purely notes were added which imply a later 
arbitrary to reject their statement be- dat« than the substance of the book 
cause it is not sufficiently explicit. The (Matt, xxviii. 15). Uy whose band the 
two other facts are perfectly consistent Greek Gospel was drawn up is wholly 
with a belief in the Hebrew original unknown. The traditions which assign 
and in the Greek St. Matthew. It has it to St. John or St. James are without 
been shown that the oral Gospel prob- any foundation in early writers, 
ably existed from the first, both in 
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from the unhesitating habit of the earliest writers who 
notice the subject in practically identifying the revised 
version with the original text, though, indeed, it was not 
so much an independent version as an adaptation of the 
oral Greek Gospel to the " preaching " of St. Matthew.^ 
The details of St. Matthew's life which have been preserv- 
ed are very scanty. There can, however, be 
^^rj"''* little doubt that the "Matthew" of the first 
^L^tal Gospel is the same as the "Levi" of the second 
and third, though the persons were distin- 
guished even in very early times.* The change of name, 
which seems to have coincided with the crisis in the life of 
the Apostle, and probably bore some reference to it,^ finds a 

1 The yiew which has been given of xii. 18 ff. ; xili. 36; xxi. 5; xxvii. 9, 10. 

the relation of the present Gospel of Cf. ii. 6. 

St. Matthew to the original Aramaic (ii) Cyclic quotations: ill. 8; iv. 4, 6, 

text and the oral Greek Gospels, which 7, 10 {irpoffKvv^iTeis)', xv. 4, 8, 9; xix. 

was the common basis of the two other 5 (18 f.) ; xxi. 42; (xxii. 82) ; xxii. 89, 44 

Synoptists, receives a remarkable con- {vtroKdrta); xxiii. 89; xxiv. 15; xxvii 

flrmation from the peculiarities of the 46. 

Old Testament citations which it con- In all these cases (ii) parallels occur 
tains. These may be divided into two in the other Synoptic Gospels agreeing 
distinct classes: the first consisting of (as St. Matthew) with the LXX. Some- 
such passages as are quoted by the times, however, quotations in St. Mat- 
Evangelist himself, as fulfilled in the thew coincide with synoptic parallelsi 
events of the life of Christ; the second, where both difi*er fi-om the LXX. : xxi. 
of such as are inwoven into the dis- 13; xxvi. 31. In other cases a coinci- 
course of the difi*erent characters, and dence with the LXX. is found where 
form an integral part of the narrative the same quotation is not preserved in 
itself. Of these the first class belongs the context of the Synoptists, though 
to the distinctive peculiarities of the there is evidence that it formed part of 
Gospel ; the second to its general found- the oral narrative : xiii. 14 ; xi. 10 (cf. 
ation. The one may be supposed to Mark i. 2). Cf. ix. 13 = xii. 7(»oi o&); 
have had no representative in the cur- xxi. 16. Matt. xxii. 24, 87, are quota- 
rent Greek tradition ; the other to have tions of the substance rather than of 
existed in a Greek form from the first, the words, and differs equally from 
Exactly in accordance with this suppo- the LXX. and parallels, 
gition it is found that the first class is Bleek (quoted by De Wette, Einl. § 
made up of original renderings of the 976) called attention to this difference in 
Hebrew text, while the second is, in the text of St. Matthew's quotations, 
the main, in close accordance with the but did not rightly apprehend its bear- 
LXX., even where it deviates from the ing. 

Hebrew. This will appear from an ex- ^ Heracleon ap. Clem, Al. Strom. 

amination of the passages in question : . q 

(i) Peculiar quotations : i. 23 (KoA.e- 

ffovffwy, ii. 15, 18; iv. 15, 16; viii. 17; 8 Matthew, i. e. n:jt?>)3 = e€<^8«pos. 
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complete parallel in the corresponding changes in the cases 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, even if it appear strange that no 
passing notice of the identification occurs in the catalogues 
of the Apostles. According to the present text of St. 
Mark, Levi (Matthew) is called "the son of Alphaeus;"^ 
and in the absence of any further mark of distinction, it 
has been usual to identify this Alphaeus with the father of 
James; in which case St. Matthew would have been 
nearly related by birth to our Lord. His occupation was 
that of a collector of dues (6 TcXwny?) on the sea of Galilee; 
and this alone shows that he cannot have observed the 
traditions of the Pharisaic school.* At a later time he is 
described as a rigorous ascetic, living " on seeds and fruits 
and herbs, without flesh," ^ as i^ by a natural reaction, he 
had exchanged the license of his former life for the sternest 
self-denial ; but this austerity, which was rather that of an 
Essene than of a Pharisee, appears as part of his practice, 
and not of his teaching; nor can it have been without 
influence on the progress of the Christian faith that the 
Hebrew Evangelist was one who, if it was only on the 
narrow scene of a GalilaBan town, had yet ventured beyond 
the strict limits of national hope. St. Paul, T^ho was 
trained in " the straitest sect of his religion," when once 
convinced, hastened to the opposite pole of truth; St. 
Matthew, passing to the new faith by a less violent 
transition, naturally retained a firmer hold on his earlier 
belief. His apostolic commission tended to strengthen this 
feeling; for, according to a very early tradition, he re- 
mained at Jerusalem with the other Apostles for twelve 

1 Mark ii. U. In this place D and ' 3 Clem. Al. Paid. ii. 1. This trait 
some other MSS. read IcIkw/Sov rbv again brings him into connection with 
TOW *A\<l>aiov, The position which St. Jumes " the Just." Euseb. H. E. 22. 
Matthew occupies in the catalogues of The same tradition throws some light 
the Apostles throws no light upon this upon a singular passage quoted from 
relationship (Matt. x. 3; Mark iii. 18; the "Gospel of the Ebionites:" ^X^09 
Luke yi. 15; Acts i. 13). In these his KaraiKvaai rks ^trias, KoHi ihv fi^ 
connection with Thomas appears to be iravo-Tjo-^e rod dv€w ou traiffercu iup* 
more clearly marked. vixwv ri 6py^ (Epiph. Hcsr. xxx. 16). 

2 Cf. Lange, Leben Jesu^ i. 288. 

20* 
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years after the death of the Lord, busy among his own 
couDtrymen.^ When this work was ended, he preached 
the Gospel "to others;" but no trustworthy authority 
mentions the scene of his missionary labors, which in later 
times were popularly placed in " Ethiopia." ' The mention 
of his martyrdom is found only in legendary narratives, 
and is opposed to the best evidence, which represents him 
to have died a natural death.' 

These notices, however slight, yet contribute in some 
measure to mark the fitness of St. Matthew for fulfilling a 
special part in the representation of the Gospel. The time 
and place at which he wrote further impress upon his work 
its distinctive character. The Hebrew Christians, during 
a succession of fifteen bishops, outwardly observed the 
customs of their fathers, and for them he was inspired to 
exhibit in the teaching of Christ the antitypes of the 
Mosaic Law, to portray the earthly form and theocratic 
glory of the new dispensation, and to unfold the glorious 
consummation of "the kingdom of heaven," faintly typified 
in the history of his countrymen. 

The history of St. Mark is somewhat 'more distinctly 
known than that of St. Matthew ; but a 

St Mark. . 

double name, as in the case of St. Matthew, 
has given rise to the conjecture that two persons — John 
Mark,^ the companion of St. Paul, and Mark the Evangelist 

1 Prcedic. Petri ap. Clem. AI. Strom. Martyrdom of Matthew," which relatea, 
Ti. 6, $ 53, fierh Sc^ScKa ^t)) i^4\^€r€ in extravagant terms, his miracles and 
tis rhv K6<rfjM» /x-fi rts fiirp, ovk iiKov- death in the country of the Anthropo- 
afift€y. This belief was already "a phagi, contain no fhigment of any gen- 
tradition " in the time of Apollonius uine tradition, unless it be in the men- 
(c. 180 A. D.): ^Ti 8^ &s 4k vapMattes tion of his Hebrew prayer (Act. Matt. 
rhv aayrrjpa tpritrl T/MwrrcTaxfVou Tory $ 22, p. 182, ed. Tischdf.). The names 
avTov avoarSKois iiri S«6$€/ra trtai Mar^auos and Mar^ias are constantly 
M^ X"P*<''^''<" '■^s ^UpouffoKiifi {Eu- confounded : e. g. [Hippol.] PAt^A. vii. 
seb. H. E. V. 18). Cf. Kouth, ReU. Sacr. 20, where Miller has wrongly intro- 
i. p. 484. duccd lHar^tuov into the text. 

2 Eusebius says simply (1. c.) when he 

went 4(p' irtpovs. The later tradition 4 Acts xii. 12, *loi>dyvris 6 iiriKoXod- 

is giyen by Socrates, H. E. i. 19. Cf. luyos MdpKos ; xii. 25, *I. rhu hriKXit 

Credncr, £«n/. § 35. ^eWo M ; xv, 37, *I. rhir Ka\o(tfityoy 

3 Heracleon, ap. Clem. Al. Strom, iv. M. Sometimes simply "John:" Acts 
9, § 73. The apocryphal '' Acts and xiii. 5, 13. 
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and " son of St. Peter " — are to be distinguished.^ The 

general voice of tradition is against this distinction ; * and 

the close connection in which St. Peter stood to the 

former Mark, offers a sufficient explanation of the origin of 

the title applied to him. When the Apostle was delivered 

from prison, after the martyrdom of St. James, he went to 

the house of " Mary the mother of John, surnamed Mark^ 

where many were gathered together." By 

birth St. Mark was a Jew, and a cousin cbt<r.io,u. 

(aveij/Lo^) of Barnabas, himself a Levite of Aetsw.^d, 

Cyprus, from which some concluded that St. 

Mark was of priestly descent.* He appears at an early time 

in connection with Paul and Barnabas, before 

their special commission to the Gentiles ; and 

when this was given, he accompanied them 

on their first missionary journey as their "minister" 

(vTnypenJs). But after visiting Cyprus, with which he may 

be supposed to liave been previously ac- 

. ^^ ^ -L Actsxiu.lSixv.88, 

quamted, he left them, and returned to Jeru- 
salem, being unprepared, as- it would seem, for the more 
arduous work of the mission.^ It is perhaps a mark of the 
same hasty temperament that he was ready, not long 



1 The late list of the " seventy disci- doubt (Ttfx« oMs 4<m MdipKos 6 es- 
pies" contained in the works of Hip-. ayyeXuTT-fis . . . lu^ai/hs 8i 6 \6yos 
polytus distinguishes Mrce,— the Evan- k. t. A.). Yet cf. Hieron. Cknnm. in 
gelist, the cousin of Barnabas, and Philem. 24. 

John Mark (pp. 953 f. ed. Migne). 

The title vihi (1 Pet. v. 13) certainly . ^ ^J^oi.tn Marc. {\ nig.), aeae.rroi. 

. , , ' , , , »n Marc. ap. Credner, S 48. 

seems to mark a natural, and not a ^ ' ' 

spiritual, relationship. 4 Chrysost. ap. Cram. Cat. in loc. 

2 It must, however, be admitted that £t€ iirX fuucporepav Xoivhif (rrcAAo/ic- 
the tradition first appears at a later yau Zioy. It has been conjectured that 
time. It is not, as far as I know, men- the singular epithet " stump-flngered " 
tioned by Eusebius, or any earlier {KohofioSdKTvKos), applied to St. Mark 
writer; but occurs first in the preface in the Philosophumeiia (vii. 30), may 
to the Commentary on St. Mark, which refer to this as marking him as a " de- 
ls generally attributed to Victor of An- serter" {poUice truncus, poltroon), the 
tioch (Cramer, Cat. i. p. 263) : MdpKos physical idea being substituted in the 
. . . iKci\€'iro 86 d 'lotdyvris • and in a course of time for the vioral one (Tre- 
note of Ammonius (cf. Cramer, Cat. ii. gelles, Joum. of Philology, 1855, pp. 
p. 4) on Acts xii. 15, though with some 224 fi*.). • 
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afterwards, to take part in the second journey of St. Paul ; 

and when St. Paul refused to allow this, in 

Act$ XV. 86 — 80. 

consequence of his former desertion, he went 
again with Barnabas to Cyprus. The next notice of St. 
Mark, which occurs after an interval of some yeai*s, speaks 

of steady work and endurance. St. Paul 

CM. to. 10, u. mentions him among those few "fellow- 

PAOem. 24. workcrs who had proved a consolation to 

him ;" and in a contemporary epistle he again 

names him with St. Luke. At a still later period St. Paul 

desires his help at Rome; and it was at 

SZTm.ttf.lL r 7 

Rome, according to the popular belief, that 
he specially attached himself to St. Peter ; but this belief 
may have arisen from the opinion, which was common in 

early times, that St. Peter spoke of Rome 

1 Pel. «. 13. / ' . ^T^ , 

under the mystical name of Babylon, though 
it is more natural to suppose that St. Mark accompanied 
him on some unrecorded Eastern journey. However this 
may be, his close connection with St. Peter as his "inter- 
preter" (Ip/jwyvcvn}?, t. 6., secretary) is well established;* 
and it was in this relation that he composed his Gospel 
from the oral teaching of his master.* After the death of 
St. Peter he is said to have visited Alexandria, where he 
gained, according to the strange notion of later times, the 
admiration of Philo, and died by martyrdom, according to 
the common legend.' 

It is, perhaps, a mere fancy, but it seems natural to find 
in St, Mark a characteristic fitness for his special wprk. 



1 PapiasC Johannes Presb.) op. Euseb. mone; habebat ergo Titum interpre- 

fl. E. iii. 89 (MoCpicos ipfirjiftvr^s lie- tern, dent et B. PetruB Marcum, cnjua 

ypou y€y6fAtvos), Irensus, adv. Hcer. eyangelium, Petro narrante et illo scri- 

iii. 1 (M. 6 fia^T^is Koi ipfiri¥tvri)S bente, compodtum est. 
neTpou) Tertullian, ctdv. Marc. iv. 5 

^Marcus quod edidit Evangelium Petri * ^^' ^^' ^^^ °' 

affirmatur, cigus interpres Marcus). 8 Hieron. de Vir. Illustr. 8 (mortnus 

The sense of tpfirivcvTiis is fixed by est octavo Neronis anno). The detailed 

Jerome {odHedib. ii.): Divinorum sen- traditions of his martyrdom are worth* 

Buum majestatem digno non poterat less: [HippoL] I.e. Chronic. Alex. ap. 

IB. Paului) Gneci eloquii explioare ser- Credner, p. 100. 
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One whose course appears to have been marked through- 
out by a restless and impetuous energy,^ was not unsuited 
for tracing the life of the Lord in the fresh vigor of its 
outward power. The friefid alike of St. Paul and St. 
Peter, working in turn in each of the great centres of the 
Jewish world, at first timidly sensitive of danger, and after- 
wards a comforter of an imprisoned Apostle; himself "of 
the circumcision," and yet writing to Gentiles,^ St. Mark 
stands out as one whom the facts of tlie Gospel had moved 
by their simple force to look over and beyond varieties of 
doctrine in the vivid realization of the actions of " the Son 
of God." For him, teaching was subordinate to action ; 
and every trait which St. Peter preserved in his narrative 
would find a faithful recorder in one equally 
suited to apprehend and to treasure it. The ^rf^^f^^ 
want of personal knowledge was made up 
by the liveliness of attention with which the Evangelist 
recorded, "without omission or misrepresentation," the 
words of his master.^ The requirements of a Roman, audi- 
ence (irpo^ ra^ "xp^ia^ Ittol^to ras 8t8acrK<iAias [6 Ilcrpos'*]) fixed 

the outlines of the narrative ; and the keen memory of a 
devoted Apostle filled up the picture with details which 
might well remain in all their freshness on such a mind as 
his. For St. Peter himself was of a kindred nature with 



1 This same trait appears even in an occurs in [Hippolytus] (I. c), bat there 

early incident of his life, if Townson St. Luke also is joined with him. 

(followed by Olshausen, Greswell, and 2 This follows from the explanation 

Lange) is right in identifying him with of Jewish customs (ii. 18; vii. 1 — 4; 

*' the young man " who followed Jesus xiv. 14; xy. 6), opinions (xii. 18), local- 

at His betrayal with hasty zeal (irept- ities (xiii. 8), no less than from the 

B€$\TjfA€i/os awSdva) and afterwards general character of the Gospel, 

fled with equal precipitancy (Mark xiv. The idea that the Gospel was norig- 

51, 52). inally written in Latin (subscriptions 

Can 4here also be any basis for the to Syr. and Syr. Philox.^ and some 

singular tradition which represents him MSB. cf. Tischdf. p. 325), was a mere 

as one of the seventy disciples who was conjecture from the belief that it was 

offended by the hard saying of the Lord "preached" at Rome. The story of 

at Capernaum (John vi. 54), and left the autograph at Venice and Prague is 

Him till brought back by St. Peter? well known, Creduer, S 55. 

(Epiph. Hoar, li. 6). The same story 3 Papias, ap. Euseb. //. E, iii. 39. 

4 Papias, I. c. 
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St. Mark. He, too, could recall scenes of inconsiderate 
zeal and failing faith ; .while in his later years he still dwelt 
on each look and word' of his heavenly Lord, whom he 
had early loved with more than a disciple's affection.* 
Thus it was that the master and the disciple were bound 
together by the closest sympathy. The spirit of the 
Apostle animates the work of the Evangelist : the spirit 
of his completed life. For St. Peter's work was already 
done when he had vanquished at Rome, as before in Pales- 
tine, the great Antichrist of the first age ;' and it remained 
only that he should be united in martyrdom with St. Paul, 

with whom he had been before united by the 
i»Ai/. 24! ministry of common disciples, through whom 

2 2vm.fe.li. ^^^ Apostles of the Jew and Gentile yet. 
speak to all ages. 

The doubts which attach to the details of the history of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark recur also in the 

St. LVKK. 

history of St. Luke."* It has been argued 
from the language of St. Paul that he was of Gentile de- 
scent;^ and in later times he was commonly supposed to 

1 A remarkable instance of this oe- not yet been sufficiently explained, 
curs in his Epistle (1 Pet. v. 2), iroiju<£- Cf. History cf N. T. Cancm^ pp. 800 ff. 
voTC rh €V ifuy irolfiuiov rod &€0u, 4 The original form of the name Lu- 
which points significantly to John xxi. cantts {Aovkus) is preserved in some 
16. The metaphor does not occur in Latin MSS. (a, i,ff.2 for. Cf. Tischdf. 
the Pauline Epistles [cf. Eph. iv. 11; pp. 326, &46). Similar contractions oc- 
Ueb. xiii. 20; Acts xx. 28, 29J. In v. 3, cur in Epaphras and Silas. 

Twy KX-fipcay should not be translated The identification of Silas with St. 

(as E. V ) God's heritage ; but the sense Luke, which was proposed by Evanson 

is rather: "Be not lords over (Psa. ix. (l>t35omarace, etc., pp. 106 fT.), and has 

81, LXX.) those assigned to your au- been lately revived, seems to be incon- 

tJiority^ but ensamples to the fiock com- sistent with the narrative of Acts xvi., 

mitted to your love." There is one and to rest on no sound arguments, 

flock, but many lots; and thus again The same may be said of the identifica- 

we are recalled to John x. 16, in which tion of Luke with Lucius, cf p. 239, n. 

we are told of one flock {voifivrj) and 6. Such conjectures spring from sim- 

m&ny folds [aifXii). pie impatience to acquiesce in the irag- 

o T^u„ „„i 1R /A't^o*-;:; /#k.\r.\ mentariness of Scripture. 

2 John XXI. 16 (ayairw, <ptA«). »/>ii.,.,, Ju. . «ir 

5 Col. ly. 14, 11. The phrase 01 dvt€s 

3 Simon Magus (Euseb. JT*. E. ii. 14). iK irfpiro/u^s might be used fitly in 
The true historical relation of this contrast with a Gentile proselyte ; and 
" sorcerer" to the apostolic work, is too it was the general opinion in Jerome's 
often neglected, though, indeed, it has time that St. Luke was a proselyte; 
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have been a native of Antiocb,^ the centre of the Gentile 
Church, and the birth-place of the Christian name. But 
this belief, though natural in itself, rests on no conclusive 
evidence ; and the further details which are given as to 
the mode and place of the Evangelist's conversion,* and 
as to his original social^ and religious position, can be 
regarded only as conjectures. So much, however, at least, 
can be set down with certainty, that he was the friend and 
companion of St. Paul ; and, from a comparison of Col. iv. 
14, with Philem. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 10, 11, there remains no 
reasonable doubt that the Evangelist is the same as "the 
beloved physician " who continued alone in faithful attend- 
ance on the Apostle in his last imprisonment.^ Nor can 
the recent theories as to the composition of the Acts be 
considered to have set aside the natural interpretation of 
the change of person which mai'ks St. Luke as the com- 
panion of St. Paul's second journey. From 

^ . , . -4ctt xvi. 8—10. 

the narrative it appears that he joined St. 

Paul at Troas on the eve of his entrance into Macedonia;'' 



Licet pleriqae tradant Lucam Evan- Luke's gentile descent and conversion 

gelistam, ut proselTtum, Hebraeas lit- by St. Paul (of. p.238 nn.)t was another 

teras ignora8se(Sieron, Queest. in Oen. that he was one of the seventy disciples 

c. xlvi.). The name seems to have been (of. p. 237, n. 1). This first appears in 

referred to the Evangelist by all the the Dkdogue against the MarcioniteSy 

early commentators : [Ambr.] ; Fela- appended to Origen's works, and seems 

gius ; Chrysost. ad loc.^ Adamant, from the context to have been suggested 

Dial. c. Marc. ^ 1, p. 260, ed. Lomm. by doctrinal reasons {Dial. c. Marc, i 

Of. Can. Murat. init. Lucas iste medi- 1, p. 269, ed. Lomm.)- It is repeated 

cus by Epiphanius (Hasr. li. 11, p. 433), with 

1 This is stated first by Eusebius (ff. the addition that he preached in Gaul ; 
E. iii. 4, rh fi\v yivos ttv rSov &ir' *Av- but Eusebius was unacquainted with 
Ttoxe^as), and copied from him by Je- the legend. Euscb. H. E. i. 12. The 
rome {De virr. lUustr. 7, Antiochensis. identification of St. Luke with one of 
Comm. in Matt. Prsef. natione Syrus the two disciples at Emmaus is equally 
Antiochensis), and later writers ('i'he- unsupported. 

ophylact, Euthymius). It is instructive 8 The legend that he was an artist, 

to notice how the tradition grows more which became very popular in later 

definite in time. Chrysostom, on the times, is not found before Nicephorus 

other hand, while dwellinsr constantly Callistus (tl4o0). Lardner, Credibility y 

on the associations of Antioch, takes vi. 112. 

no notice of such a connection (Lard* 4 Cf. p. 238, n. 5. 

ner, CredibilHyy v. 133). 6 If the reading of D and Augustine 

2 In addition to the tradition of St. {De Serm. Dom. ii. 17 (57), in Acta xi 
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and when Paul and Silas left Philippi, after their impris- 
onment, he seems to have remained there, 

AeU xoi, 16—40, 

and not to have accompanied St. Paul on his 
later journeys till after the uproar at Ephesus, when St. 

Paul met him again at Philippi before his 

return to Palestine. IB rom this time St. Luke 
vemained in constant attendance (crwcpyds) on the Apostle, 

during his journey to Jerusalem, and on his 
^22^^,' 17. voyage to Rome, where he appears to have 
tn^u, remained till the latest period of St. Paul's 

life. Of the later history of St. Luke nothing 
is known ; ' but he is generally supposed to have written his 
Gospel and the Acts in Greece ; though even on this point 
tradition is not uniform.* 

The distinctive characteristic of St. Luke's life lies in 

the one certain fact of his long companion- 
tcttfst. rISi!*^ ship with St. Paul. The earliest writers insist 

on this with uniform and emphatic distinct- 
ness.' It became a custom to speak of St. Luke as ** the 

28 {trw€<rrpafifi4vwv i^ ^fi& y), rests that he died a natural death. Cf. Lard- 
on any early tradition, St. Luke would ner, Credibility y vi. 129. 
appear to have been in connection with 2 In Achaiae Boeotiaeque {alii Bithy- 
8t. Paul at a much earlier period. This niaeque) partibus: Hieron. Comm. in 
reading may perhaps hang together Matt. Praef. Compare the various sub- 
with the identification of St. Luke with scriptions given by Tischendorf, p. 546. 
Lucius of Cyrene (Acts xiii. 1), a no* Some of the copies of the Feshito 
tion which was current in Origen's (Jones, p. 169) place its writing at 
time, unless it is assumed that the Ln- Alexandria, an opinion which recurs 
cius in Rom. xvi. 21, was a dlflferent in Ebed Jesu's Catalogue^ Assem. Bibl. 
person (Grig, ad Bam. xvi. § 39). This Orient, iii. p. 3, probably from a con- 
Jdentification has found favor among Aision with St. Mark, 
many modem scholars (Lardner, Cred- The history of the Acts is generally 
ihility^ vi. 124 f), though it has very taken to fix the date of the writing of 
little in its favor. On this supposition the Gospel, which is supposed to fall 
St. Luke would be a kinsman (tTxTfyf- shortly before the close of the period 
v4\s) of St. Paul; a fact which could of "two years" (Acts xxviii. 30), i. e. 
hardly have failed to be preserved by before a. d. 68. All that can be cer- 
tradition. Ircnaeus {a>dv. Hcer. iii. 14, tainly affirmed is, that it preceded the 
1) points out accurately the companion- Acts (Acts i. 1); for it seems rash to 
ship of St. Luke with St. Paul, as conclude that the Acts necessarily con- 
shown in the Acts. tains the history up to the point of its 

1 In the absence of all early evidence publication, 

to the contrary, it may be supposed 3 Of. pp. 195 f. 
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brother whose praise in the Gospel is throughout aU 
churches ;^'^^ and, as soon as the time of Ori- 
gen, it was supposed that St. Paul spoke in 
his Epistles of the written Gospel of St. Luke, when he re- 
ferred to that oral teaching which probably itself furnished 
its substance and character.^ Such companionship at once 
bespeaks natural sympathy, and increases it ; and whether 
the allusion to "the beloved physician" points 
to any special service which St. Luke had ren- 
dered to the Apostle, or not, the epithet specially arrests 
attention in the connection in which it occurs. Nor can it 
be without influence upon our estimate of St. Luke's char- 
acter that he wrote the Acts. The very design of such a 
history, if considered in relation to the Apostolic age, was 
remarkable; and the form in which it is cast, portraying 
the development of the Church, "from Jerusalem to 
Rome," through each stage of its growth, bears witness to 
a mind in which the future of Christianity was more dis- 
tinctly imaged even than in the visions of St. John. The 
book seems in its prophetic fulness to be a true "philoso- 
phy of the history " of the Church. It closes only when 
the Gospel had encountered and conquered a typical cycle 
of dangers. The universal promulgation and gradual ac- 
ceptance of the Christian faith is there already prefigured 
in its critical moments ; and the Evangelist who dwelt on 
such a picture must have been naturally fitted to trace the 
life of Christ in its wide comprehensiveness, as the Gospel 
of the nations, full of mercy and hope, assured to a whole 
world by the love of a suffering Saviour.* 

St. John survived to see the outward establishment of 

1 £. g. Hieron. Ccmm. in Mcttt. 1. c. Ins (Luke i. 3) may seem to be an objec- 
Lnous Medicus, natione Syms Anti- tion to this uniyersality of character 
ochensis, civjus laus in Evangelio, qui assigned to St. Luke's Gospel, but 
et ipse discipulus apostoli Fauli. . . . really it seems to support it. Theophi- 

2 Euseb. ff. E. yi. 26. Cf. p. 195. On lus is evidently represented as a man 
the possible use of some written records of rank {K^rurros) and intelligence: 
of the life of Christ by St. Paul, com- and the true scholar (if I may so speak) 
pare Neander, Gesch. d. Pflanz. 131 f. is essentially the man of the widest 

3 The special inscription to Theophi- sympathies. 

21 
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that Catholic Church which St. Lake foreshadowed. In 

him two eras met, so that the mysterious 
promise of his Master was fulfilled,^ as he 
** tarried till the Lord came" in power and judgment, to 
sweep away the ensigns of the old theocracy, and appear 
in the Christian body. " The world " might well seem to be 
" passing away," as the shifting scene in some great tragedy, 
or rather as the veil which is cast over the Eternal,* to one 
who had passed through the crisis of the first age. He 

who had anxiously followed Jesus into the 

judgment-hall, lived to know that His name 

was preached from India to Spain ; he who had frequented 

the Temple, even after he was filled with the might of 

Christ, survived its ruin, and died in a city consecrated to 

the service of a heathen deity ; he who would 

***■ have called fire on the heads of the Samari- 

Luheicsi. tskus, at last speaks in our eara only the words 

of love in a Christian assembly.' Indeed the 

differences between St. John and the Synoptists — may we 

not say between the Son of Thunder and the Christian 

bishop? — are so striking that they must be 
^johnxiu.2s, xxL rescrvcd for further examination; yet who 

does not feel that the Apostle " who leaned 
upon the breast of Jesus,"* was naturally most qualified 

1 John xxi. 22, 'E^i' aSfrhv ^4\u fil- John ii. 8, and perhaps App. Mithr. 
fctv cctfs dpxofjuu, rl irphs o*^; The ll7| etc. ^piofifioy 'Kopay^ty, 

stress lies on the idea of an extended . -. . ,_ . „ ^ ry t * 

1 /9 . y ^«. . ri m.- io 8 Jerome (Comm. xnEp. <zd OaUU. 

interval (i»J epx^Mo* [1 Tim. iv. 18, _ ., ... . * _„, r „ ., ^ , , 

_ , , . , J . ^ J I'lb. m. VI. 10, p. 528) gives the nohle 

Vulg. dam rcnto], donee vento. as Cod. . ».. x. xv \ i*. * j 

w. »^ . oo \ A — nAoa Story, which cannot be too often quoted. 

FiUd. m V. 28, and Aug. once, m. 2466 ,. . t x.^ j.v. ^u.* ^4. x^^j i« 

, ^' , , ^ ,^ J i , It IS remarkable that it is not found in 

D.), and not an indefinite and single ,. .. 

limit (l«s ftf Ia;&«. Vulg. quoad usque ^^^ ^"^^^ ™*^^- 

veniat, 1 Cor. iv. 5). The famous 4 Augustine has a long and eloquent 

legend of St. John's grave at Ephesus passage on the active and contempla* 

is well told by Augustine, Tract in Joh. tive lives which he finds symbolized in 

cxxiv. 2. St. reter and St. John, Tract, in Joh. 

2 1 John ii. 17, 6 K6a-/ios irapdytrai cxxiv. 6, which he briefly sums up : 
compared with 1 Cor. vii. 81, irapdyfi Ferfecta me sequatur actio, informata 
T^ O'X^/Mi rod K6a'iiiov, The double meas passionis exemplo ; inohoata vero 
Ohange appears to be significant. For contemplatio manent donee venio, 
the image of irapdy€<rdai compare 1 complenda cum venero. 
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to record the deepest mysteries of His doctrines ? that he 
to whom the mother of the Lord was entrusted was most 
fitted to guard " the inheritance of the universe?" that he 
who had outlived the first earthly forms in which Christi- 
anity was clothed must have been able to see most clearly, 
and set forth most fully, its unchanging essence, ^ as he 
soared like an eagle above the clouds of human infirmity, 
and contemplated with keen and steady gaze the light of 
eteiiial truth." ^ 

Without exaggerating the importance of such details of 
the lives of the Evangelists as have been just 

-. -I'll /» 1 ThegeneralrentlS 

collected, it may be said that, as far as they or the ponnon qf 
throw any light upon their character and po- 
sition, they show them to have represented different types 
of Christian doctrine, and to have written under circum- 
stances favorable for the expression of their distinctive 
views. The places at which the Gospels were probably 
written — Judasa, Italy, Greece, Asia, — and the persons for 
whom they were immediately designed, harmonize with 
what may be regarded as the individual bias of the writers. 
So far as any likelihood exists that each Gospel will bear 
the marks of personal feeling and outward influence, this 
individuality is seen to be no accidental admixture of a 
human element, by which the divine truth was marred, 

1 August. De Cons. Ev. i. 6, 9. Cf. Early tradition is uniform in repre- 

Trctct. in Jok. xxxvi. 6. Restat aquila : senting the Gospel as written at Ephe- 

ipse est Joannes, sublimiumpnedicator, sus: Iren. adv. Hcbt. ii. 1; Hieron. 2)0 

et Incis intemae atque aetenue fixis ocu- virr. Uliustr. 9. Cf. Can. Mwat. sub. 

lis contemplator. By the side of these init. Compare also the subscriptiona 

passages must be placed another, not of the Oriental versions, Tischdf. N. T. 

less true nor less needfUl to be remem- p. 696. The notion that it was written 

bered : Audeo dicere fratres mei, forsi- at Patmos seems to rest on the unsup-. 

tan nee ipse Joannes dixit ut est, sed ported statement of Pseudo-Hippol. 

nt ipse potuit ; quia de Deo homo dixit : De XII Apost. p. 952. 

et quidem inspiratus a Deo, sed tamen The date at which it was written 

homo. Quia inspiratus, dixit aliquid; cannot be determined with accuracy, 

si non inspiratus esset, dixisset nihil : The earliest writers, rightly, I belieye, 

quia vero homo inspiratus, non totum place it last in time: [Can. MwrcU.y^ 

quod est dixit; sed quod potuit homo, Iren, I. c; Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. .Bl 

dixit {Tract, in Joh. i. 1). The whole E. vi. 14; [Grig. ap. Euseb. ff. £* Yi 

context, in spite of the strangeness of 25j Jerome, 1. e. 
the imagery, is well worthy of study. 



f 
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but, on the contrary, a trace of the working of God's Spirit, 
by which snch persons were moved to write as would best 
represent to the Church the manifold forms of the life of 
Christ. We may detect in every picture of the Saviour 
the unchanging Deity ; but at the same time the Absolute, 
so to speak, is clothed in each case with special attributes, 
which are determined by the sacred writers as they dwelt 
on the several sides of Christ's human nature. Each gives 
a true image, but not a complete one ; and if in old times 
Messiah was variously represented as the second Lawgiver, 
the mighty King, and the great High Priest, we need feel 
no wonder that three Evangelists portrayed His presence 
in the fashion of a man, while the fourth revealed that 
crowning doctrine of the Christian faith, which, if it existed 
in the depths of the ancient Scriptures, had been unob- 
served by the Jew.^ The same Spirit worked in all, — the 
Spirit of wisdom and knowledge, of practical and spiritual 
judgment, — and enabled them to find the perfected ten- 
dency and* plenary development of their own hopes and en- 
ergies in the teaching and life of Him in whom all the pow- 
ers of man were united with the fulness of the Godhead. 
The reality of the distinctive characteristics of the Gos- 
pels will appear yet more clearly, if we con- 
2. The dwtinct- sider their relation to the different sects 

wen €(f the Ootpela 

attested by whlch cxhibitcd the exclusive development 

^«ejMira<eaeete. of the scvcral clemcnts which the Catholic 

Church recognized and united in her teach- 
ing.* It has been seen that variety of feeling existed even 
in the apostohc body;* and when this was reproduced in 
the Christian- society, it soon gave rise to those " divisions " 
wBich lie at the bottom of the great parties into which 
Christendom has been since severed. One said, " I am of 
Paul;" and another, "I am of Apollos;" and another, "I 



1 Just. Mart. IHcd c. Tryph. ) 49, p. lowing paragraph in connection with 
268 A. various sects, will be given in App. I> 

2 The chief fragments of the "Apoc- s Pp. 228 ff. 
ryphaP' Gospels noticed in the fol 
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am of Cephas;" and another, "I am of Christ;"^ when 
the first tidings of the Gospel had hardly died away on 
their ears.* The inward tendency had already become a 
conscious feeling, and was rapidly hastening towards a 
dogmatic decision. Men were no longer content to find 
that fo^ which they were seeking in the life of Christ ; 
they wished to isolate it. The logical exhibition of 
Christianity, its mystic depths, its outward and ritual 
aspect, its historic power, were thus separated and substi- 
tuted for its complex essence ; just as the Sadducee, the 
Essene, the Pharisee, and the Herodian, had already found 
in the Law a basis for their discordant and exclusive 
systems.' Yet it would be an anachronism to suppose that 
the Corinthian Church exhibited at once definite and cir- 
cumscribed parties. The spirit of party was not immedi- 
ately embodied ; but in the course of time the fundamental 
differences which it represented were boldly and clearly 
systematized. Some were not content to cherish the ancient 
Law with natural reverence and pride {Nazarenea)^ but 
insisted on the universal reception of the 
Mosaic ritual {Ebioniles). They saw in ^'^JSJ^) 
Jesus nothing but the human Messiah, coor- 
dinate with Adam and Moses,^ and in the Christian faith 



1 It is worthy of notice that the seen such a sect formed in America, 

phrase is iyi» tk XpurroVf and not iyi» It is impossible not to feel that *the 

Bh *liiaov. The personal name, which many essays on these " parties" are 

is nniTcrsal in the Gospels and common conceived wholly in the spirit of our 

in the Acts and the Apocalypse, is nat- own time, without any realization of 

nrally rare in the Epistles, unless the the life of the first age. 
human nature of the Lord requires to 8 Of. Neander, Churt^ History ^ I. 

be brought into clear prominence. Cf. 52 ff. 

2 Cor. It. 5, 10, 11; Uebr. ii. 9; xii. 24, 4 Cf. Clem. Som. iii. 21 (Adam); ii. 

and often. 38 (Moses). Cf. Hom. iii. 20; xyiii. IS; 

2 1 Cor. i. 12. Cf. Neander, Gesch. d. and iii. 20, [6 6iri x^^P^^ ^^^^ kvo<^ 

Pfianz. 324 ff. After all that has been fm^^U &vbp<avos\ hs hi^ ApX'?* oiSaifos 

written on " the Christ-party," I still fi/tta ro7s 6v6/Kuriu fwpiphs hwdtrawv 

believe that the words of St. Paul refer rhv aluya rp^x^h fJ^^XP^s ^* *^^*»'' 

to those who preferred to cling to Xfi^^^^ tux*^"* ^*^ Toiry Kaixdrovs 

Christ alone, without accepting the ^eov iK(€i xP^a^^isj c(Vae2 «^€i tV 

Christian doctrine mediately through kvaicavinv. Cf. Uhlhorfi, Die Horn u 

the Apoetlea The present century has Recogn. d. Clem. Bom. 164 ft, 

21* 
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nothing bnt the perfection of Judaism,^ whether they 
regarded this from the practical {Ebionites J)roper) or 
mystical point of sight ( Onoatic Ebionites}) St. Paul was 
emphatically "their enemy," and the universal Gospel 
which he preached "a lawless and idle doctrine."' By the 
common consent of early witnesses, the various sects which 
arose from the embodiment of these principles agreed in 
taking the " Gospel " of St. Matthew as the basis of their 
evangelic record. This appears to have existed among 
the Nazarenes in a comparatively pure Hebrew (Aramaic) 
form ; and even in Jerome's time the copy which they used 
preserved a very clear resemblance to the Canonical Gospel, 
differing chiefly by interpolations, which were rendered at 
once easy and natural from the isolation of the Jewish j 

Christians.* The two other parties included under the f* 

common title oi Ebionites seem to have preserved peculiar 
Greek recensions of the same fundamental narrative. The 
Ebionites in a stricter sense had nothing in their Gospel j 

to answer to the first two chapters of our present text, and V 

Epiphanius describes the book generally as "incomplete, 
adulterated and mutilated.'"' The fragments which he 
quotes point also the further conclusion that it was de- 

1 Either as identifying Christianity Tof^alas 9h icnp^trffotrros* Srep ftircti;. 

with the real essence of Judaism (the The whole passage is most instructive, 

Bomiliea)] or as recognizing in Juda- and the allusion to Gal. ii. 12, 6r4<rr€\' 

ism the preparation for Christianity Aci' kcu iujx&piCev iavrhv k. t. A. un- 

(the Becognitions). Cf. Uhlhorn, a. a. mistakable. Compare also Horn. xvii. 

O. 258 ff. 19, where St. Paul is assailed under the 

8 On the twofold distinction in rela- person of Simon Magus, with a verbal 

lion to the Person of Christ, see Euseb. reference to Gal. ii. 11 (€< Kareyvwriii- 

H. E. iii. 27 (vi. 17); Epiph. -Hcer. xxx. vov fit \4yfis). 

16. 4 Cf. Hleron. ad. Matt. xii. 13;* De 

3 Ep. Petri [Horn. Clem) c. 2. rivh virr. Illustr, 3. 

yhp rS>v iirb ^v&v rh hC 4fxou j/6fju- S Epiph. ffcer. xxx. 13, obx tiXow 

fAoj/ i.irtBoKlfiaa'cw icfipvyfia, r o.v i X' "^^fip^tf^arov ciAA^ vevo^evixivov koDl 

^ pov ikv^pt&irov &vofx6v riva /col i^KptariipuuTfxivov, On the other hand, 

<pKvapi&^ TfpoatlKdfievoi StSatTKoXtai/, the Nazarenes ^x^^^' "^^ Karh Mar- 

KoX TowTo %ri lAJOV 7r€pi6v7os 4ir€x^t- ^auov ehayy^Kiov irXiypeVroTov* Efipa- 

priadu riv€s itoik^Aous tktIu epfirivfiais Xtrri (Hair, xxix.9), though Epiphanius, 

robs ifxohs \6yovs fxtrwrxfltJwri(eiv tU in the next sentence, says that he does 

r^v rov v6fiov KardKvtr^v^ &>s koDl 4fiov not know whether " they removed the 

oitTOV qpT(0 fi^v ^pouqvvrqs fiii 4k genealpgy." Yet cf. Hcer. xxx. 14. 
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rived from the Aramaic, and not from the Greek text. But 
it was otherwise with the Gnostic-Ebionite Gospel. The 
text of this^ presents the most constant coincidence with 
the language of the Greek St. Matthew, and it can hardly 
have been derived from any other source. The variations 
which it presents are generally such as admit of explanation 
from polemical motives, and where it is not so, allowance 
must still be made for freedom of quotation, and for the 
influence of tradition.^ One fact, however, is clearly prom- 
inent throughout these intelligible varieties of recension, 
that the Gospel of St. Matthew was felt to be distinctively 
the Jewish Gospel. The life of the second Lawgiver was 
the common foundation which Judaizing Christians of 
every shade of opinion used for the construction of their 
distinctive records. 

The special history of the Gk)spel of St. Mark is more 
obscure. Even at the beginning of the fifth 
century no distinct commentary upon it was (s^m^.) 
yet written.^ The "preaching of Peter," 
which enjoyed a wide popularity in the second and third 
centuries, has nothing but the name in common with St. 
Mark;* and the accounts of "the Gospel according to 
Peter " are so meagre that no satisfactory conclusion can 
be drawn as to its origin and characteristics.* Yet there is 
one clear and decided statement that some sectarians paid a 
peculiar regard to the Gospel of St. Mark. After noticing 
the exclusive reverence which the Ebionites and Marcion- 
ites paid respectively to the Gospels of St. Matthew and 



1 As gathered specially from the 6. It is, howeyer, worthy of notice 
Clementines. that St. Peter is represented as urging 

2 Passages occur which show clearly his hearers in the same terms to avoid 
that the writer of the Homilies was the Pagan and Jewish forms of worship, 
acquainted with the contents of the Cf Credner, Beitrdge^ i. 351 ff. Sohwe- 
three other canonical Gospels. Cf. gler, Nachapost. Zeit. ii. 80 If. 

Canon qf N. T. p. 317. 

8 Cramer, Cat. in Marc. Hypoth. p. fi Cf. Serapion, ap. Euseb. H. E. Ti. 

263 ( Victor Ant.), 12. Routb, ReU. Sacr. i. pp. 452 ff. 

4 See particularly the passages quoted Serapion connects the Gospel with 

by Clement of Alexandria, Strom, vi. Marcianus ( ? Marcus) and the Oocetai. 
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St. Lake, Irenseus adds that those who separated Jesas | 

from Christ, — the human instrument from the divine 
Spirit, — maintaining that Jesus suffered, while Christ con- 
tinued always impassible, preferred the Gospel according 
to St. Mark.^ It might seem that they dwelt more partic- 
ularly on the works of Messiah's power, and not on the 
mystery of His incarnation; and found their Gospel in T" 

the recital of miracles and mighty acts, which bore the 
impress of God, rather than in words and discourses which 
might seem like those of man. 

It has been seen that, the Grospel of St. Matthew under- 
went several recensions. The developments 
^^|j^'22te™* ^^ *^® Judaizing tendency were various, for 
it was the spirit of a people and not of an 
individual. But the doctrine of St. Paul, which bore 
the clear image of one mind, was made the basis of a 
single marked system. In the first half of the second 
century, Marcion, the son of a Bishop of Sinope,^ gave his 
name and talents to a sect which proposed jto hold the 
perfected doctrines of the Gentile Apostle. So far from 
finding any right of perpetuity in the Jewish Law, he 
ascribed its origin to the Demiurge, from whose evil rule 
men were set free by the Saviour. In Christianity, accord- 
ing to his view, all was sudden and unprepared:' a new 
and spiritual religion was revealed immediately from 
Leaven to supplant the earthly kingdom which had been pro- 

llren. adv. ffwr. iii. 11, 7. Qui 2 Epiph. BoBr. xlii. 1 [Tertull.] de 

autem Jesum separant a Christo, et Prcescr. Hcer. li. The statement, how- 

impassibilem perseyerasse Christum, ever, has been doubted, for. Tertullian 

passum yero Jesum dicunt, id quod se- takes no notice of it. The writer un- 

cundum Marcum est praeferentes Evan- der the name of Tertullian attributes 

gelium, cum amore veritatis legentes to Cerdo the Canon which is elsewhere 

illud corrigi possunt. 01shausen(^cA^ft. assigned to Marcion. 
d. JBvang. 97) rejects this statement, but 

without sufficient ground. The de- Z TertuW. adv. Marc. iv. 11; Subito 

scription which Irenaeus gives agrees Christus ; subito et Johannes. Sic sunt 

with a form of Docetism which (cf. p. omnia apud Marcionem, quae suum et 

247 n. 4) was actually connected with plenum ordinem habent apud creata 

the Gospel according to Peter. C£ rem. Cf. iii. 6. 
[Hippol.] adv. Bobt, viii. 10, p. 267. 
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mised to the people of Israel by their God. As, a necessary 
C9nseqiience of his principles, Marcion could not accept the 
Catholic Canon of the Scriptures, but formed a new one 
suited to the limits of his belief. His " Apostolicon " was 
confined to ten Epistles of St. Paul, and his Gospel was a 
mutilated recension of St. Luke.^ For him the Pauline 
narrative was the truest picture of the life of Christ, though 
even this required to be modified by a process which was 
easily practicable at a time when the Evangelic text was 
not yet fixed beyond the influence of tradition. 

The peculiar characteristics of St. John's Gospel could 
not fail to attract some of the early mystic 
schools. The deep significance of its Ian- iaks. 
guage, the symbolic use of the words " light " 
and "darkness," "life" and "death," "the world," "the 
word," and "the truth," furnished the Eastern speculator 
with a foundation for his favorite theories. If we may 
trust Irenaeus,^ the terminology of the Valentinians was 
chiefly derived from that of St. John ; and, conversely, in 
recent times many have supposed that the Gospel itself 
was due to Gnostic sources. The aflinity which it has 
with part of the Gnostic scheme is at least undoubted ; and 
Heracleon, the most famous scholar of Valentinus, wrote 
the first commentary upon it,' following, according to 
Tertullian, his master's example, in using " the pen instead 
of the knife to bring the Scriptures into agreement with 
his tenets." * 

This severance of the Gospel-histories by difierent sects 
exhibits most distinctly the reality and nature of their 
difference. For if they have no special character, on what 
hypothesis can we explain their connection with partial 

1 After long discussion even the TU- flpVK^v [6 'loodvvTis] ntd Xdpiy K(d 
bingen critics appear to have acquiesced Movoy^vT} koI 'AK-fi^euuf koI A6yov koI 
in the belief that the Gospel of St. Luke Z«iy v Koi "Ay^pwvov koX *EKKKri(riw, 
b the origin.! document (Hcrzog, En- , ^^ .^ j^' ^ ^l. Hist, of 
cvcl^. 0. v.). Cf. m,t. <^N. T. Oman, ^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ 

2 Iren. cuiv. Beer. i. 8, 5: var^pa yap 4 Tertull. de Prascr. Hear. 38. 
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exhibitions of Christian truth? How were the separate 
books adopted by peculiar schools, which pursued to an 
excess the idea which we have supposed to predominate in 
them ? Those who admitted only one Gospel, even if they 
mutilated and altered it, must have found in it some pecu- 
liar points of contact with their own position ; and rightly 
found them, for heresy is but the inordinate desire to 1 

define, distinguish, and isolate those manifold elements 
which are combined in the perfect truth. 

Sectaries divided the Gospels as being separately com« 

plete ; the Church united them, as constitu- 

ci/iL'^^'*' cnts of a harmonious whole. The first 

distinct recognition of the four Gospels 
presents them also as one. " The Creator Word, who sits 
upon the Cherubim, when manifested to men, gave us the 
Gospel in a fourfold form, while it is held together by one 
Spirit ;" and in the same place Irenaaus labors to prove, by 
various analogies, that the Gospels could not be more or 
fewer than four, the number of the faces of the Cherubim, 
which were " images of the life and work of the Son of 

God."* The same mysterious emblem of 
j^^ Evangoic Ezckicl was coustantly applied to the Evan- 
gelists in later times throughout the Christian 
world, but generally as modified in the Apocalypse, where 
the idea of individual life prevails over that of a common 
being. Yet, while the early fathers agreed in the general 
explanation of the vision, they differed widely in details.^ 



1 Iren. adv. Har. iii. 11, 8 : ^ 'rStv only the commencement, and not the 

airdmuv rex^iTus xiryos, 6 KoA^nevos scope, of the books, assigns the " man " 

M r&v Xtpovfilfji Kol <rv¥4x»v rh. vdv- to St. Matthew, the '' eagle " to St. 

ra, ^KUftfHo^tU rois iv^p^ois, thwH^v Mark, the " lum " to St. Jolin, and the 

Tifuy rcTpdfiop^pop rh eharfyiKioVy ivX "ox" to St. Luke. This opinion is 

8^ wtvfiari <rvv€X^f^^'^^^ . . . if al ykp repeated by Juvencus, Ev. Hist. Praef. 

rh Xtpovfilfi r€Tpairp6o'wira* Ktd ykp The opinion of Jerome is followed by 

tA vp6iruira a^&y tUSvts ttjs wpay- Ambrose (»» Luc. Pnef. H 7, 8; cf. 

fMTtias rod viov rod &€ov, Comm. in Luc. x. 117, 118); Sedulius, 

Carm. Pasch. i. 865 ff., and generally 

S Irenieus (1. c.) regarding, as Angns- in later times. All writers agree in 

tine remarks (De Cons. Ev. i. 9 [6]), assigning the <*ox" to St. Luke. 



I 
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In the West, the interpretation of Jerome gained almost 
universal currency, and in later times he has been confirm- 
ed by the usage of art.^ According to this the "man'' is 
assigned to St. Matthew, the " lion ^ to St. Mark, the ** ox " 
to St. Luke, and the "eagle" to St. John, as typifying 
respectively the human, active, saciificial, and spiritual 
sides of the Gospel. Augustine, who inverts the order of 
the first two symbols, and probably with justice, agrees 
with Jerome in drawing a line between the creatures of 
the earth and of the sky ;^ and a trace of this distinction is 
found at a still earlier period. Clement of Alexandria 
relates it as a current tradition in his time, that " St. John, 
when he found in the writings of the other Evangelists the 
bodily history of the Lord, composed a spiritual Gospel," ^ 
and such language is not an inapt description of the relation 
of the Synoptists to St. John. 

Bat though the early Church apprehended with distinct^ 
ness the characteristics of the Grospels, Au- 
gustine seems to have been the first who J^^,^^^^ 
endeavored to explain their minute difiTer- 
ences by a reference to their general aim ; and his work is 
better in conception than in execution. The age was 
hardly ripe for the task ; and Augustine had not the critical 
tact for performing it. The mass of Christians too gladly 
welcomed the inspired histories on their apostolic claims to 
submit their composition and arrangement to internal 
scrutiny. It was enough for them that they were written 
by holy men of God, without attempting to determine 
their mutual relations. And even the scholars among 
them were better qualified to discuss the manifold bearings 
of an isolated passage, than to form a general idea of the 



1 These emblems of the Evangelists terwards they appear as four streams 

are not, however, found before the issuing from a rock, on which Christ, 

Mosaics of the 16th century (MUnter, or the Lamb, or the Cross, stands (cf. 

SinfUMder d. AUen Christen, i. pp. 44 Cypr. Ep. 78, 10). 
IT.). The earliest symbols are four rolls 2 Hieron. in Ezek, i. 7 ff. Aug. Da 

round a representation of the feeding Ckms. Bv. 1. c. 
of the 4000 (Mdnter, i. 44, PL 18.) Af- « Clem. Al. ap. Euseb. H. E. yi. 14. 
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historic features of a whole book. On the other hand, we 
must remember that a rich inheritance of tradition was 
treasured up in the early Church; and the attempt of 
Augustine, combined with the general statements of former 
writers, sufficiently shows the method in which these would 
have sought for an explanation of the variations of the 
Evangelists. His essay is the formal expression of their 
silently-recognized belief 

The view which has just been sketched of the relation 
of the canonical Gospels to the varieties of 

The coiuequences , , , * 

qf thi$ view qf the opmiou cxistiug lu thc apostoHc age, and to 

the great principles from which they spring, 
which are as permanent as human nature itself, suggest 
necessarily various reflections as to their relation to our- 
selves. Above all, it will remove that dead conception of 
a verbal harmony between them which is fatal to their 
true understanding. Their real harmony is essentially 
moral, and not mechanical. It is not to be found in an 
ingenious mosaic, composed of their disjointed fragments, 
but in the contemplation of each narrative from its proper 
point of sight. The threefold portrait of Charles I. which 
Vandyke prepared for the sculptor is an emblem of the 
work of the first Evangelists: the complete outward shape is 
fashioned, and then, at last, another kindles the figure with 
a spiritual life. Nor are the separate portraitures less 
pregnant with instruction than when they were originally 
drawn. If we study the records in their simple individu- 
ality, forgetting for the time the other traits which fill up 
the picture, we shall probably find more in this view of 
their distinctness than a mere speculation ; it will show us 
the life of Christ in relation to the master-spirit of our 
own constitution. The Gospel will be seen to be particu- 
lar, as well as universal. We shall gain a conception of 
the multiform aspects of Christianity in the many-sided 
presence of its Founder. We shall see its manifoldness, as 
well as its unity. We shall no longer regard it as a phil- 
osophic ideal of religion, but as a living revelation, devel- 
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oped and perfected among men. We shall recall the 
period when the several Gospels satisfied the various moral 
and spiritual wants which must remain the same to the 
end of time, and trace the divine sanction which they give 
to the different tendencies of human thought and action. 
We shall rise upwards from the perception of individuality 
to that of variety ; from variety to catholicity. The vari- 
ous outward forms of Evangelic teaching, recognized by 
the Apostles and ratified by the Church, will teach us to 
look for some higher harmony in faith than simple unison. 
We shall acknowledge that it is now as in days of old, 
when the same unchanging scheme of redemption proceed- 
ing from one God, "seeking the weal of men through 
divers ways by one Lord," was seen under changeful 
varieties of external shape.^ The lesson of experience 
and history, the lesson of reason and life, will be found 
written on the very titles of the Gospels, where we shall 
read with growing hope and love that "God fulfils Himself 
in many ways." 

1 Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 18, $ 106: Xij^eJtro. iuc6\ov^v yhp c7ku ^1(01^ 

pua 71^ r^ 6yTi Siod^ict; ^ awfS\pios iifierd^trov (rwrriplas 96ffiv ^ap kvhs 

h-nh ficrc^Krjs K6afu>v tis fifias ii'fi- Seov 8t' ivhs Kvpiov iro\tnp6fKus »^€- 

Kovffa Koer^ liieup6pov$ ycyeas re Kot \ov<ray, ... Cf. Lib. vii. 17, i 107. 
Xp6vovs litd(t>opos tlyai rV ^o^^y 'iiro- 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN. 



Two worlds are ours: *ti8 only Sin 

Forbids as to descry 
The mystio heaven and earth within, 

Plain as the sea and sky. — Kkbud. 

It is impossible to pass from the Synoptic Gospels to 
that of St. John without feeling that the 

The ocntrai coitr . •.• •« .« /» 

tragi between SL transitiou mvolves the passage from one 
joknand tke synr worM of thought to another. No familiarity 

with the general teaching of the Gospels, no 
wide conception of the character of the Saviour, is suffici- 
ent to destroy the contrast which exists in form and spirit 
between the earlier and later narratives ; and a full recog- 
nition of this contrast is the first requisite for the under- 
standing of their essential harmony. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels contain the Gospel of the infant Church ; that of St. 
John the Gospel of its maturity. The first combine to 
give the wide experience of the many ; the last embraces 
the deep mysteries treasured up by the one. All alike are 
consciously based on the same great facts ; but yet it is 
possible, in a more limited sense, to describe the first as 
historical, and the last as ideal ; though the history neces- 
sarily points to truths which lie beyond all human experi- 
ence, and the "ideas" only connect that which was once 
for all realized on earth with the eternal of which it was 
the revelation. This broad distinction renders it necessary 
to notice several points in the Gospel of St. John, both in 
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itself and in its relation to the Synoptic Gospels, which 
seem to be of the greatest importance to- 
wards the right study of it. No writing, per- ^^^^aT"^^'*^ 
haps, if we view it simply as a writing, com- 
bines greater simplicity with more profound depths. At 
first all seems clear in the child-like language which is so 
often the chosen vehicle of the treasures of Eastern medi- 
tation ; and then again the utmost subtlety of Western 
thought is found to lie under abrupt and apparently frag- 
mentary utterances. The combination was as natural in 
the case of St. John, as it was needful to complete the 
cycle of the Gospels. The special character of the Gospel 
was at once the result and the cause? of its special history ; 
and when we have gained a general conception of the 
Gospel in itself, the relations of difference or agreement in 
which it stands to the other nan*atives will at once become 
intelligible. 

The facts bearing on the life of St. John which are 
recorded in the Gospels are soon told. He 
was the son, apparently the younger son,^ of fti^/** ^^'^^ *** 
Zebedee and Salome.^ His father was a MtshiBtory. 
Galilaean fisherman, sufficiently prosperous to <^ Theiife of st. 
have hired servants,* and, at a later time, his 
mother was one of the women who followed the Lord, and 
"ministered to Him of their substance."* Nothing is 
recorded which throws any light upon the character of 
Zebedee, except the simple fact that he interposed no 

1 That he was the younger eon ap- of the last passage with John xix. 26, 

pears to follow from the order in which it has been concluded that Salome was 

the names "James and John the theeister of "the mother of the Lord," 

brother of James " are generally given but the interpretation of the passage is 

in the Gospels; Matt. iv. 21, etc.; uncertain. Later traditions suppose 

Mark i. 21, etc. ; Luke y. 10, etc. The various other relationships between the 

names occur in the other order, " Pe- families of Joseph and Mary and Zebe- 

ter, John, and James," in Luke viii. 51 ; dee. Cf. Winer, RWB. ScUome ; Thilo, 

ix. 28, though the reading is doubtful. Cod. Apocr. 862 ff. 

In Acts xii. 2, James is styled "the « «^ , . oa ^* t u • m 
m. J.1- X. T 1. « 5 Mark i. 20. Cf. John xix. 27. 

brother of John." 

2 Mark xv. 40; xvi. 1, compared with 4 Mark xvi. 1, compared with Luke 
|£att. xxvii. 66. From the comparison dii . 8. 
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obstacle to his sons' apostleship ; but Salome herself went 
with Christ even to His death, and the very greatness of 
her request* is the sign of a faith living and fervent, how- 
ever unchastened. St. John, influenced it may be by his 
mother's hopes, and sharing them, although ^^ simple and 
unlettered,"^ first attached himself to the Baptist, and was 
one of those to whom Jesus was revealed by him as ^tha 
Lamb of God."' Henceforth he accompanied his new 
Master, and, together with his brother and St. Peter, was 
admitted into a closer relationship with Him than the 
other Apostles.* In this nearer connection St. John was 
still nearest,* and as he followed Christ to judgment and 
death,* he received from the Cross the charge to receive 
the mother of the Lord as her own son.' After the Ascen- 
sion St. John remained at Jerusalem with the other Apos- 
tles. He was with St. Peter at the working of his first 
miracle ; and afterwards he went with him to Samaria.® 
At the time of St. Paul's first visit to Jerusalem he was 
absent from the city ; but on a later occasion St. Paul de- 
scribes him as one of "the pillars of the Church."' At 
what time, and under what circumstances, he left Jerusalem 
is wholly unknown ; but tradition is unanimous in placing 
the scene of his after-labors at Ephesus.*® His residence 
there must have taken place after St. Paul's departure, but 
this is all that can be affirmed with certainty. It is gene- 
rally agreed that he was banished to Patmos during his . 
stay at Ephesus, but the time of his exile is very variously 
given." The legend of his suflferings at Rome, which was 



1 Matt. XX. 20 ff. Cf. Mark x. 85 ft. tub); ix. 28 (at th^ Transflgnration); 
The flame characteristic appears under Mark xiv. 83 (at Gethstftnane). 

a different form in the wish of her two « Johrf xiii. 23; xxi. 7, 20 (ju* ^i' 

sons, Luke ix. 64; and in spite of other iiydira 6 *lri<rovs). 

interpretations, it is best to refer the 6 John xviii. 15; xix.28. 

surname, Boanerges (Mark iii. 16), 7 John xix. 27. 

which is applied to them, to a natural 8 Acts i. 13; iii. 1 ff. ; yiii. 14k 

warmth of temx)erament. 9 Gal. 1. 18 ff. ; ii. 9. 

2 Acts iv. 13. 10 Iren. cidv. Hcbt. iii. 1, 1. 

8 John i. 85 ff. U Iren . v. 80, 8 ( Euseb. H. E.y.%) {Do^ 

4 Luke Till. 61 (at the house of Jai^ mitian)] Epiph. Hasr. 51, 88 {Claudiua), 
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soon embellished and widely circulated, is quite untrustwor- 
thy^^ and the details of his death at Ephesus are equally 
fabulous, though it is allowed on all hands that he lived to 
extreme old age.* 

But while no sufficient materials remain for constructing 
a life of the Apostle, the most authentic tra- 

ZitUer legend$, 

ditions which are connected with his name 
contribute something to the distinctness of his portraiture.^ 
The lessons of his Epistles and Gospel are embodied in 
legends which characterize him as the zealous champion of 
purity of faith and practice within the Christian body, and 
in one legend, at least, the symbolism of the Jewish 
dispensation is transferred to the service of Christianity, as 
in the visions of the Apocalypse. On the one hand St. 
John proclaims with startling severity the claims of 
doctrinal truth,* and the duties of the teacher;'' on the 
other he stands out in the majesty of a sacred office, 
clothed in something of the dress of the old theocracy .^ 
The two views involve no contradiction, but rather exhibit 
the wide range of that divine love which cherishes every 
element of truth with the most watchful care, because it is 
of infinite moment for the well-being of man. The associ- 

1 Tertull. de PrcBscr. Hasr. 36: ... . fity, fA^ Kai rh $a\apf7ov ffvtar4(nij 

in oleum igDeum demersus nihil passus %ifBov 6pros Kripiv^ov, rov ttjs &A.6« 

est. Uieron. od Matt. xx. 23. ^cias 4x^pov. Cf. Epiph. llcdr. xxx. 

. 8 Iren. ii. 22, 6: M^XP< '''^'^ Tpcudyov 24, where a similar legend is told of St. 

X^vwv. Hieron. ad Oalat. vi. 10. For John and " Ebion.'' 

the traditions which dencribe him as .,.,_. ^.- i ^ * ^i. 

..,,,., , u * * V X w u 6 In the beautiful story of the young 

still living in his tomb at Ephesus, com- _ , , «<y ^. » ..r.<L.. i.j„i. P 

pare Credner, Etnl. 220 f. The passage ^ , . x ^ i. rr r» *•• oo 

X. A ^1 \r y, 7-1. rn_ x too loug to ouotc : Euseb. ff. E. iu. 23 

of Augustine {In Ev. Johann. Tract. , ^, ^. .^ j, ^^ x ^<p * i^ 

^o^ m • 1. xK XI X X- (on the authority of Clement of Alex- 

124, 2) IS perhaps the most interesting . . , 

X- 1- xK K V^ * andria). 
notice of the belief. 

8 These traditions have been collected 6 Polycrates, ap. Euseb. H. E. iii. 31 

and discussed by Stanley, Sermons and (v. 24) : tri h\ koL *lo>dvtrqi 6 4irl rh 

Essays <m the Apostolic Age, pp. 276 ff. a-Trjdros rov Kvpiov hvavtir^v^ %s iy^- 

4 Iren. iii. 3, 4 (on the authority of vi)^ itptbs rh viraKov ire^ptKiiS 

Polycarp. Euseb. H. E. iv. 14) ... . fol fidfnvs koL HiBdaKoKos olros 4v 

*loMS.vyriSf 6 rov icvptov fiodi^r^s, 4v ry *E^€<ry KfKoifiJirtu. For the use of rh 

*'Eip4a-V tfoptvl^tls Xoiffoff^m koX iScbi^ TreraXov compare Ex. xxyiii. 82; xxix. 

%av K-fipiv^oyy 4^Xaro rov /3aAave(ov 6; Levit. viii. 9 (LXX.). Cf. Bingham, 

fi^ Xowrdfiipos iiXK* ^Ttnrti^y ^Ayu- Antiquitie8i ii. 9, $ 6. 

22* 
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ations of the past are not rudely cast aside when they cau 
no longer betray. To a Christian among Christians the 
perils and supports of faith appear in new lights ; and the 
one famous phrase, "Little children, Ipve one another," 
becomes a complete rule of life, when it is based upon the 
perception of Christian brotherhood and received as the 

charge of a father in Chri8t.\ As compared 
a^^^j^ with the other representative Apostles, — St. 

Peter, St. James, and St. Paul, — the position 
of St. John is clearly marked. He belongs rather to the 
history of the Church, if the distinction may be drawn, 
than to the history of the Apostles, and is the living link 
which unites the two great ages. He is the guardian of a 
faith already established, and not, like St. Peter, the 
founder of an outward Church. His antagonist is Cerin- 
thus, the founder of a false representation of Christianity, 
and not Simon Magus, who appears in the position of an 
Antichrist. In his teaching " the faith " is contemplated in 
its fundamental facts, which include all there is of special 
application in the reasoning of St. Paul and in the pro- 
phetic exhortations of St. James. In the language of the 
last chapter of his Gospel, which itself is the meeting-point 
of inspiration and tradition, he " abode till the Lord came,'' 
and speaks in the presence of a Catholic Church, which 
rose out of the conflicts which had been guided to the 
noblest issue by the labors of those who preceded him. 

This last chapter of his Gospel is in every 
eu^J^ 'gH*'^' ^^7 ^ most remarkable testimony to the in- 
fluence of St. John's person and writings. 
Differences of language,^ no less than the abruptness of 

1 Hieron. Comm. in Ep. ad OcUat. vi. rutrum. Tandem discipull et patree qui 

10; Beatus Joannes Evangeliata cum aderant, taedio affecti quod eadem sem- 

Ephesi moraretur usque ad ultimam per audirent, dixerunt : Magister quare 

senectutem et vix inter disoipulorum semper hoc loqueris? Qui respondit 

manus ad ecclesiam deponetur, nee dignam Joanne sententiam : Quia pr»- 

possit in plura vocem verba contexere, ceptum Domini est, et si solum fiat, 

nihil aliud per singulas solebat proferre sufficit. 

ooUectas, nisi hoc: Filioli, diligite alte- 2 Yet these differences by no means 
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its introduction and its substance, seem to mark it clearly 
as an addition to the original narrative ; and 
the universal concurrence of all outward evi- jj^'^l^r. "^ 
dence no less certainly establishes its claim 
to a place in the canonical book. It is a ratification of the 
Gospel, and yet from the lips of him who wrote it; it al- 
lows time for the circulation of a wide-spread error, and 
yet corrects the error by the authoritative explanation of 
its origin. The testimony, though upon the extreme verge 
of the Apostolic period, yet fells within it, and the Apostle, 
in the consciousness (as it seems) of approaching death, 
confirms again his earlier record, and corrects the mistaken 
notion which might have cast doubt upon the words of the 
Lord.i 

The earliest account of the origin of the Gospel is already 
legendary,* but the mention which it contains 
of a subsequent revision may rest upon the t^g^L^^^ 
facts which are seen to be indicated by the 
concluding chapter. So much, however, is attested by 
competent authority, that St. John composed his Gospel at 
a later time than the other Evangelists ;^ and it can scarcely 
be wrong to refer the book to the last quarter of the first 

amount to a proof of difference of he says: Ecclesiastica uarrat historia, 

authorship, but only of a difference of cum a patribus [Johannes] cogeretur 

date. The last verse of the chapter utscriberetjitafactnrumserespondisse, 

(xzi 25) is open to more serious objec- si indicto jejunio in commune omues 

tions,both internal and external. Deum precarcntur; quo expleto, reve- 

1 This seems to be the object of xxi. latione saturatus, in illud prooemium 
23. The danger and the correction of coelo veniens eructavit: In principio 
such an error as is noticed belong erctt Verbum . . . (Hieron. Comm. in 
equally to the period of the extreme Matt. Frocem. p. 6). Cf. Clem. ap. 
age of the Apostle. Euseb. H. E. vi. 14. 

2 Can. Murat. (Hist. qfK. T. Canons 8 Clem. Alex. ap. Euscb. H. E. vi. 14: 
p. 559) : Cohortantibus condiscipulis et 6 KX-fifiTis . . . irap<£8oa-iv r&v AWko- 
episcopifl suis dixit {sc. Johannes): ^€v vpffffivrtpav T^etrai . . . t^^i' 
Conjejnnate mihi hodie triduum, et *lwduv7iv ^ffxaroy <rvviB6ina Uri tA 
quid cuique fuerit revelatum altera- <ra>,uaTi*f4 4v ro7s cuoTycAfoiS heh'fikta- 
trum nobis enarremus. Eadem nocte tox, vporpaTttirra ineh rS>v yvtapifiaVf 
revelatum Andreas ex apostolis, ut re- irvc^/xart ^fo^pfr\^4vra; wevfxaTuchv 
cognoscentibus cunctis, Johannes suo irotTjcrou €vuyy4\iov. Ircnaeus (Adv. 
nomine cuncta describeret. Jerome Eoer. iii. 1, 1; ap. "Euseb. JI. E. v. 8); 
probably alludes to this tradition when Origen (ap. Euseb. IT. E. vi. 25). 
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century, and in its present form probably to the last 
decennium of the period. This late date of the writing is 
scarcely of less importance than its peculiarly personal 
character, if we would form a correct estimate of the 
evidence which establishes its early use and. authority. It 
passed into circulation when the first oral Gospel w^as 
widely cuiTent in three authoritative forms, and it bol-e 
upon its surface, no less than in its inmost depths, a stamp 
of individuality, by which it was distinguished from the 
type of recognized tradition. Tet these facts, which must 
at first have limited the use of the book, contribute to the 
clearness of the testimonies by which the use is evinced. 
There is not in this case the same ambiguity as to the 
origin of a striking coincidence of language, as in the early 
parallels with the Synoptic Gospels, since there is no trace 
of any definite tradition similar to the record of St. John. 
The record was itself a creative source, and not a summary; 
the opening of a new field of thought, and not the gathered 
harvest. Clear parallelism of words or ideas with St. 
John's Gospel in later writers attests the use of the book, 
and cannot be refen*ed to the influence of a common 
original. 

The earliest Christian writers exhibit more or less dis- 
tinctly the marks of St. John's teaching.^ 
qf the Apo$toiie This is most clearly seen in Ignatius, who, 

perhaps, more than any other among the 
sub-apostolic fathers, resembled him in natural character. 
Without an acquaintance with St. John's writings, it is 
difficult to understand that he could have spoken in some 
cases as he does ; but if he were acquainted with them, the 
subtle resemblance which exists is at once intelligible.* 
Polycarp, in like manner, obviously refers to a passage in 
the first Epistle of St. John ;^ and Papias, according to 

1 Cf. Hist. qfK. T. Camm, pp. 31, 43, » Polyc. orf Smyrn. 7 : iras 7^^ %s hy 

100 226. f*"^ ofioKoyp Iriaovv Xpurrhv iv aapnl 

2'cf. ign. ad Smyrn. 3, 5, 12 ; od Eph. iW^vdr^ycu, i,tn'lxpi(rr6s iari (i John 

7 ; ad Magn. 1 ; ad Rom. 7. i^. 8. Cf. Nott. critt. ad loc.). 
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Eusebius, " made use of testimonies " out of it.^ The im- 
portance of this evidence is the greater, because it proceeds 
from a quarter in which we might naturally look for the 
most certain information. Polycarp was himself a disciple 
of the Apostle,, and Papias conversed with those who had 
been. Nor is it an objection that the coincidences are with 
the Epistle rather than with the Gospel, for the two writings 
are so essentially united that their apostolical authority 
must be decided by one inquiry. 

In the next generation the traces of the use of the 
Gospel, and not only of the general influ- 

/•r^-ri* •• •■!• II ''^** testimony qf 

ence of St. John s writings, are indisputable, the F^uhen of ih» 
The " elders," who are quoted by Irenaeus, centum, 

interpret a saying of our Lord recorded by St. John,* and 
the Asiatic source of the reference contributes something 
to its weight. Though the question has been keenly de- 
bated, with some exaggeration on both sides, there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Justin Martyr was acquainted 
with St. John's Gospel, and referred to it as one of those 
written by apostles, as contrasted with those which were 
written by their followers.* Quotations from the book 
occur shortly afterwards in the writings of Apollinaris,* 
Tatian,* Athenagoras,* Polycrates,' and in the Epistle of 
the Church of Vienne.* The first direct quotation of the 

1 Papias op. Euseb. H. E. ilt 24. ^ afiroD irol x^P^' oftroD yiyov^v 

2 Iren. v. 88, 2: &s oi vpffffitntpoi ^"^^ «"• Cf. capp. 5. 18. 

\4yoxHTi . . . Kol 8ia rovTo tifrnK^yau « Athenagoras, Supplic. pro Christ, 

rhy Kifpioy, iy rois rod TraTp6s fiov 10; MV llarty 6 vihs rod eeov K^os 

Hoyits ehau voWds (John xiv. 2, 4y if ''*'»' »«Tpij 4v t8«V i«^ ^vepT* V »P^5 

oixlq, Tov iraTp6s fiov fxoyai iroXAtir abrov ykp Kcd 9t' avrov irdyra ^€y€TO, 

ciViv). The use of the phrase of St. ^"^^ ^*^^^ '^^^ irarphs Koi tov viov 

Luke (ii. 49, iy ro7s rov iraTp6s fiov) is (John i. 8; xvii. 21—28). 

worthy of notice ^ Polycr. ap. Euseb. Jl. ^, v. 24: ^ti 

S Htst. of 2f^. T. Canon. 17S, 201. «. / i ^ ly ,, . ... «^» 

^ * ' Kvpiov avairtff&y . . . (John xiii. 25). 

4 Claud. Apollin. ap. Routh, Rell. 8 Routh, Rell. SacrcB, i. 300: t5 virh 

SacrcB, i. 161: 4 t^v ay\ay vK^vphy rov Kvpiov rifuiy eiprifi4yoy 5ti *E\€u- 

4KKtyT'n^€is, biKX^as 4k rris irKtvpas ^eroi Kouphs 4y $ v as 6 itir okt ti 

abrov r^ B6o irdXiy Ka^dptriat tiB(ap Kol ^q, ^^aj B6^€i Karp^lav 

if/ia, \6yoy ical iry€<J/ia (John xix.84). xpofftpip^iy r^ ^^^ (John xi7. 

JtTatian, OnU.ad GrcBc. 19: xdyTa 2.). 
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Gk>8pel byname occurs in Theophilas;^ and in the last 
qaarter of the second century it was universally received 
as an authentic and unquestioned work of the Apostle. 
As such, it is included in the early Eastern Canon of the 
Peshito, and in the Western Canon of Muratori ; and from 
this time all the great fathers of every section of the 
Church argue on the basis of its universal reception and 
Divine authority. 
The reception of the Gospel among heretical teachers 
was scarcely less general than its reception 

J^ScStSSif i» ^^^ Catholic Church. Its individuality 

preserved it from the conflict which the 
Synoptic Gospels supported with other versions of the 
same fundamental narrative. There is an apparent allu- 
sion to it in the " great announcement " which was attrib- 
uted to Simon Magus ; ^ and it is evidently referred to in 
the writings of the early Ophites* and Peratici.* It is still 
more worthy of notice that it is quoted in the Clementine 
Homilies, which are the production of another school.* 
Basilides, "who lived not long after the times of the 
Apostles," and Valentin us distinctly refer to it;* and 
Heracleon, the scholar of Yalentinus, made it the subject 
of a commentary.' 

iTheophiloB, ad Autd. ii. 22*. S^cy 5 Clem. Bom. six. 22: Z^er koI 6 

iiJidtTKOvciy rifJMS cd ayicu ypoupc^ K<d hi^dffKoXos rjfuoif irtpl rov 4 k 7 c v €- 

irdirrts ot 'irv€Vfioero(p6poi, 4^ &v *lwiv r ^ s 'in\pov koX h,vaB\e^airros trap* 

yris \fyei' 4v dpxp ^^ ^ X<Pyoj. . . . carrov 4^€rd(oiHrt rots /uadi^rcus, tt 

9[mT^p.]<idv.mer.ri.9:olK7rritpiov olros^ fifiaprtv ^ ol yoyets 

8c \€y€t thai [d^lfiov] rhv Ay^pta- aitrov tya rv<l>\hs ytyyfibflt 

leoy TovTov rhy 4^ oufxdTay yeytyr^iii' ktrtKfUyaro. o6r§ ovr6s rt l^fiap* 

vol' . . . (John i. 13). '»'«'' oCrt 01 yoyeis aiiTov, 

8 [Hipp] adv. Hasr. v. 9: xep) ot, dW* tya 8«* avrov (paytpa^p 

^<riy, tipriKtv 6 Xoariip'' E 1 i^ S c 1 s ii Svyofiis rov e o w ttjs iryvoias 

ris iffrtv 6 alruv^ <rh tty ^rri- iufievri rii afiopr'fifiai a {John ix. 1 ff.) 

<ras vaf axnov koX tttuKty &y Cf. Uhlhorn, IHe Homilum u. a. tn 122 ff 

a-ot TTiuy C^y 05»p aW6fi€yov 6 [Hipp.] adv. Hcer. :. rovroy <pria\y 

(Johniy. 10); and many other passages, [i fia<ri\€ilir}s]f 4o'tI rh \ey6ix€yoy 4y 

^[Hipi>.]adv.Hair.y.l2:rovr6 4(m, rots ^vayytXiois* ^y rh ^&s rh 

^Vffiy rh 9ipfiiJL4yoy, Oi ykp ^AJ^cv 6 ii.\ri^iyhy h <f>»ri(ti xdyra 

uihs rod ky^p^ov cis rhv kSv' -Avbpmiroy 4px^i»'^voy tls rhw 

/toy, inro\4ffai rhy k6 trfi ov, &X\' kSv fxoy (John i. 9). 

ivv^ <ra&p 6 K6(rfios 9i* avrov. 7 Origen. <n Joonn. Tom. xU. §§ 10 ff. 
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The chain of evidence in support of the authenticity of 
the Gospel is, indeed, complete and contin- 

e* *j. J* t^ T -t .» ^^ testimony 

uous, as far as it falls under our observation. eotainuou8ande<m- 
Not one histoncal doubt is raised from any ^'^"^'^^ 
quarter, and the lines of evidence converge towards the 
point where the Gospel was written, and from which it was 
delivered to the Churches. On the other side one fact 
only can be brought forward. It is said, on the authority 
of Epiphanius, that the Gospel, as well aa the other writings 
of St. John, were attributed to Cerinthus by 
a sect called Alogi} Their name indicates tJ^^^"*''**"'^ 
the ground on which they proceeded. Their 
objections to the apostolic origin of the book were, as far 
as can be ascertained, purely internal ; and it is not difficult 
to trace the course which the objectors may have followed, 
till they reached their final result. Such internal objec- 
tions can always be strengthened by pointing out the 
defects which, from the nature of the case, must necessarily 
exist in the outward proof of the origin of a book in an 
age and in a society almost without literary instinct. But 
the true historic view, which regards the whole growth of 
Christianity within and without, furnishes a convincing 
answer to such skepticism, which is essentially partial. 
The development of later speculation becomes first ex- 
plicable when it is traced out as the result of one definite 
impulse. The general tendency of all casual testimony is 
found to coincide with the conclusion which is assumed on 
all sides without hesitation when Christian literature first 
rose into importance. And a deeper study of the internal 
features of the Gospel will show that what appear to be 
difficulties and divergences from other parts of Scripture, 
belong to the fulness of its personal character, and con- 
tribute equally to the completeness of the teaching which 
it conveys, and to the perfection of that image of the 
Saviour which it presents, in combination with the records 
of the other Evangelists. 

1 Epiph. Hcer. li. 8. Cf. BUt. ofN. T. Cawm^ pp. 1806 ff. 
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The internal character of St. John's Gospel offers in fact 

an almost boundless field for inquiry. It pre- 

character qf the sents the results of thc most consummate art 

as springing from the most perfect simplicity. 
The general effect of its distinct individuality is heightened 
by a careful examination of the various details by which 
the whole impression is produced. In language, substance, 
and plan the narrative differs from the Synoptic Gospels; 
and each of the points thus offered to investigation will 
require some notice. 

The language of St. John presents peculiarities both 
, , in words and constructions which mutually 

(a) Its Umgttage* , "^ 

illustrate one another. In both an extreme 
simplicity and' an apparent sameness cover a depth of 
meaning, which upon a nearer view is felt to be inexhaust- 
ible. The simplicity springs from the contemplation of 
Christianity in its most fundamental relations ; the same- 
ness, from the distinct regard of the subject in each sepa- 
rate light, by which every step in the narrative is, as it 
were, isolated, instead of being merged in one complex 
whole.^ 

The Introduction to the Gospel furnishes the most com- 
plete illustration of its characteristic vocabu- 

i. rAevocbulaor. ^^^^^ ,, rpj^^ ^y^^^^„ «^j^^ j^ife," "thC Light," 

" the Darkness," " the Truth," " the World," » « Glory," 



1 In examining the language of St. *AX\k fi^v fcoi r^i^ vpt&rTiif ifi'livwre 
John I have derived very considerable rerpdSa .... Uartpa tiirday K<d Xdpiy 
help from the valuable work of Lu- ko* rhy Movoyevri Kot ^AA.^cioi'), is 
thardt, Das Johanneische Evangelium. full of interest. 

NUrnberg, 1852. Throughout I have The term the Word (6 A(Jyos), abso- 

compared and corrected my own con- lutely as a title of the Son of God, is 

elusions by his, with the greatest ad- found only in the Frefiice to the Gos- 

vantage. pel (i. 1 ; 14), where it occurs four times. 

2 The use and meaning of these words, It occurs in the cognate phrase the 
which were applied in very early times Word qf God in the Apocalypse (Apoc. 
to strange and mystical schemes (Iren. xix. 13) ; and in a passage in the Epis- 
i. 8, 5 if. (raxpS>s otv ZeUiXaK^v 6 ^laxty- tie to the Hebrews (iv. 12, 18), the sim- 
mis Bik rSiv \6y(av ro'^ofy rd re &Wa pie and derived meanings of the term, 
Kcd rijif rerpdZa n^v Sevrcpai^, hAyov as the Bevelation, and the Person in 
led 2M>iiVy "Ay^pwiroy koI 'EKKXufiriay* whom the revelation centres, are com- 
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" Grace," are terms which at once place the reader beyond 
the scene of a limited, earthly conflict, and raise his thoughts 

bined with the notion of an account to of material death (John xi. 25), and 
be rendered. In the LXX. K6yo5 is the again as *' the Way, the Truth, and the 
usual representative of "^^7? ^^^ ^^' ^ife" (^7^ €<Att V ^^^^ i^ol ^ oX^d-eia 
curs in those passages in which later Kcd rj (firfi) in the presence of religious 
interpreters have found the traces of doubt (xiv. 6). In this latter sense 
a fuller revelation of the JOivine na- St. John says, " The Life was the Light 
ture: e. g.^ Ps. xxxii. 6; cvi. 20. Isa. of men*' (koI ^ f«^ ^v rh <p&s rSov av- 
xxxviii. 4, eto. In the Latin Versions ^p^oav. i. 4), that " Light of Life" (rb ' 
of the New Testament, as represented <^5 rris C^^t/s), as it is elsewhere called 
by MSS. of every class, \&yoi is trans- (viii. 12), which he shall have who fol- 
iated by Vertmmy which falls very far lows Christ. "The Life" (X John i.2; 
shortevenof a partial rendering of the v. 20) lies beneath all physical and 
Greek. There is, however, evidence spiritual being and action^ absolutely 
that in the second century sermo was one, and universally pervading. At 
also current, which is, in some respects, other times the single gift and source 
a preferable rendering (Tertull. adv. of life is contemplated in the separate 
Hermog. xx. etc. and constantly); and parts or modes in which it is presented. 
Tertullian seems to prefer m^to, though **I am the bread of Life" {iyda elfu i 
he implies that that had not been &pro5 t. (wrjs, vi. 85,48); "the words 
adopted in any version {adv. Prax. v. (^fuvra) which I have spoken unto 
Ideoque jam in usu est nostrorum, per you, they are spirit and they are life" 
simplicitatem interpretationis, sermo- (vi. 63, cf v. 68); "I will give to him 
nem dicere in primordio apud Deum that thirsteth of the fountain of the 
fuissBy cum magis rationem competat water of life" (Apoc. xxi. 6. Cf. xxii. 
antiquiorem haberi, quia non sermona- 1, 17; vii. 19. John iv. 14); "to him 
lis a principio sed rationalis Deus. . . . that overcometh will I give to eat of 
In de Came Chr. xviii. he reads verbam the tree of life" (toG ^OKov tijj f»^j. 
caro factum est). Apoc. ii. 7. Cf. xxii. 2, 14, 19); "His 
The Life (^ Corfi) is a term of much [the Father's] commandment is life 
wider application. It occurs not only eternal " (xii. 50); " this is life eternal, 
in the preface of the Evangelist, but that they know thee ifva yiyd^Kaxriy) 
also in the discourses of our Lord, and the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
in one phrase ftill of deep meaning— whom thou hast sent" (aWffTCiXof 
"to enter into life" (cttrcAi^cti' ci$ rV xvii.3); " these things have been writ- 
((a'fiv)—it is found in the Gospels of ten .... that ye may have life in His 
St. Matthew and St. Mark (Matt, xviii. (Christ's) name" (xx. 81). Elsewhere 
8, 9; xix. 17. Mark ix. 43, 45. Cf. it is regarded as something present in 
Matt. vii. 14). In the Epistles of St. the Father (v. 26), in the Son (v 26, 
Paul the word is only less important C^^^ ^X^^^ ^^ cavr^), and in thwe 
than in St. John (C£ Rom. v. 10; viii. united in fellowship with -Christ (vi. 53, 
10. Col. iii. 4. 2 Tim. i. 1); and it is 54; v. 40; iii. 15, 16, 36), varying in de- 
found, though rarely, in the other gree (x. 10, ttra (w^y tx"^^*' «oi **" 
Epistles (Cf. Hebr. vii. 16. Jac. i. 12. pt(r(rJ>i' ^x*"^**')? present in one sense (v. 
1 Pet. iii. 7. 2 Pet. i. 3). In the writ- 24), and yet fliture (xii. 25. Cf. vi. 27; 
ings of St. John ; Christ is presented as iv. 86), personal (1 John v. 12, 16), and 
the Life under various aspects. At one yet extending to " the world " (vi. 51). 
time He proclaims Himself to be "the [Compare the use of f«oiroi€» v. 21; 
Resurrection and the Life" (iy^ tlfii v vi. 63, and in St. Paul, and 1 Pet iii 
wdtrraais Kod if C<^) in the presence 18.] 

23 
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to the unseen and the eternal. The conflict of good and 
evil is presented in an image which conveys in final distinct- 
ness the idea of absolute antagonism. The Incarnation it- 
self is regarded as the gi*eat climax of the revelations of 
Him in whom all things " were " and by whom all things 
" became." Yet the Life and the Light and the Truth, are 
no mere abstractions, but centre in a person. The one pre- 
dominating idea, paitial and yet true, passes into the other 
in the consideration of new relations. The Life, which, in 
its fullest sense, is the most noble expression of creative 
power, becomes the Light in regard to men ; and the sum 
of that which the Light reveals is the Truth. From stage to 
stage the whole is laid open which was contained implicitly 
in the first prophetic announcement. For nowhere is the 
spiritual depth of St. John's Gospel more clearly imaged 

The grand notion of "Life" as the (xvii. 17); and the Holy Spirit as the 
divine basis of all being, is limited in Guide of the future Church, is essen- 
that of "ZtpAf," which is one of the tially "the Spirit of truth" (xiv. 17; 
forms in wliich it is presented to men xv. 26; xvi. 13. 1 John iv. 6), and " the 
(i. 4) " God is light " (1 John i. 5), even Spirit is the Truth" (1 John ▼. 6). But 
as Christ. is light (i. 4—9; iii. 19; xii. while the Truth is expressed in lan- 
46), " the light of the worid " (viii. 12), guage (viii. 40), it extends to action (iii. 
during Uis presence (xii. 85, 86; ix. 6), 21. 1 John i. 6, voiety rV ^A^ctofK 
and after His bodily withdrawal (1 and brings with it freedom (viii. 82) 
John ii. 8), in which the believer abides and holiness (xvii. 17, 19). [Compare 
(1 John ii. 10) and walks (1 John i. 7). the use of &\97d^5, it\ri^w6s.] 
The opposite to this heavenly light (cf. The sphere to which this all-embrao- 
xi. 9, 10), is "the Darkness'^ {OTKoria ing revelation is addressed is "the 
metaph. only in St. John, andros only world " {6 xSafios)^ a word which, 
iii. 19. 1 John i. 6), in which others while it occurs in this application in 
walk (viii. 12; xii. 35. 1 John ii 11) St. Matthjew (xiii. 88; xxvi. 13), and 
and abide (xii. 46) and are (1 John i. 9), St. Mark (xvi. 15), and more frequently 
and whicli overwhelms them (xii. 85), in St. Paul, is yet so common in its 
and blinds them (1 John ii. 11), though ethical sense in St. John as to be highly 
it cannot overwhelm the Light (i. 5). characteristic of his writings. Christ 
[Compare the use of <t>aly^i»y ifHxyfpouv, *< takes the sin of the world " (i. 29. 1 
<porr((€iv.] John ii. 2), " gives life to the world " 
In another aspect the revelation which (vi. 85. Cf v. 51. 1 John iv. 9), came 
brings life and light, and in one sense "to save the world" (xii. 47; iii. 17. 
is life and light, is the Truth. In the 1 John iv. 14. Cf. iv. 42), is " the light 
use of this word St. John, standing in of the world" (viii. 12; ix. 5); and 
marked contrast with the synoptists, conversely, "the world could not re- 
offers a close parallel with St. Paul, ceive" Him (xiv. 17), but hated Him J 
Christ Himself is the truth (xiv. 6), (xv. 18). 
even as the revelation (\6yos) of God 
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than in the one term which is most commonly and most 
rightly associated with it. When St. John surveys in his 
own person, in a few sentences, the great facts of the In- 
carnation in their connection with all the past and all the 
future, and as they reach beyond the veiy bounds of time, 
he speaks of the Lord under a title (Aoyos) which is only 
faintly and partially imaged by "the Word." The render- 
ing, even on the one side which it approaches, limits and 
confines that which in the original is wide and discursive. 
As far as the term Logos expresses a revelation, it is not 
an isolated utterance, but a connected story, a whole and 
not a part, perfect in itself^ and including the notions of 
design and completion. But the meaning oi Logos is only 
half-embraced by the most full recognition of the idea of a 
given revelation, conveyed by one who is at once the Mes- 
senger and the Message, speaking from the beginning in 
the hearts of men, of whom He was the Life and Light, 
and by the mouth of those who were His prophets : it in- 
cludes also that yet higher idea, which we cannot conceive 
except by the help of the language which declares it, accord- 
ing to which the revelation is, in human language, as 
thought, and the Eevealer as reason, in relation to the 
Deity. In this sense the title lifts us beyond the clouds of 
earth and time, and shows that that which has been real- 
ized among men in the slow progress of the world's history, 
was, towards God, in the depths of the Divine Being before 
creation. These vast truths, which are included in the one 
term by which St. John describes the Lord, had been dimly 
seen, from one side or the other, by many who had studied 
the records of the Old Testament. Now they brought for- 
ward the notion of a divine Reason, in which the typical 
" ideas " of the world were supposed to reside : now of a 
divine Word, by which God held converse with created 
beings ; but at this point the boldest paused.^ No one had 
dared to form such a sentence as that which, with almost 
awful simplicity, declares the central fact of Redemption, 

I Cf. pp. 161—166. 
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in connection with time and eternity, with action and with, 
being: " The Word was made fleshy and dwelt among ?/«/** 
and it may well seem that the light of a divine presence 
still ever bums in that heavenly message, thus written for 
us, as clearly as it burnt of old on the breastplate of priest, 
or among the company of the first disciples. If any one 
utterance can bear the clear stamp of God^s signature, 
surely that does which announces the fulfilment of the 
hopes of a whole world with the boldness of simple affir- 
mation, and in language which elevates the soul which 
embraces it.^ 
If we pass from the vocabulary of St. John to the form 
of his sentences, what has been said of the 

IL The compoti- 

tfon. former still holds good in new relations. 

The characteristics which mark the elements 
of his language, mark also his style of composition. There 
is the same simplicity and depth in the formation of his 

1 In addition to the characteristic ^x^^' (sing.)) in pi. only yii. 12, with 

words of St. John, which have been var. led. 

already noticed (p. 241, n. 2), there are rh Vita (also Acts xxi. 6). 

many others which illustrate in a re- The amount of words peculiar to St. 

markable way the spirit of his Gospel. John is very large. In the Gospel I 

Among these may he mentioned : have counted sixty-five^ and there are 

ddvaros (\ii\Ep.9.n6.Apoc.), possibly more. In the main these 

fiapTvplaj fjMpTvpeiy {Gosp. Epp. spring out of the peculiar details of 

Apoc.\ his narrative: e.g. airrX^^v, kiromwor 

Kpiais, Kplveiv {Croep. Apoc.\ y<^osy y\M(Tff6KOfxoVj KKrifta, (ric^Xos, 

^pyou. Tit Ispya (Gosp.), rirKos, v$p/a, y^ufiiov. Some are 

vurrtwa els {Gosp. 1 Epp. iriaris characteristic: Aidvfws, 'E/SfMuitrrf, 

only 1 John, v. 4, ^ nlffTis not in ^yiovy fficfiuovv. Many words occur 

Gosp.), with remarkable frequency in St. John, 

oyofta {Gosp. Epp. Apoc.)i as o^i^, 2va, fidmoiy fJe, odvw, vdmorty 

yiywffKm {Gosp. Epp. Apoc.\ ^y^i ^f^s, and their usage is full of 

ffrifJLiioy {Gosp. Apoc.), meaning. 

a/xapTia { Gosp. 1 Ep. ), The absence of some words is equally 

ffdp^ {Gosp.), worthy of notice, as, for instance, $^ 

ayavau, aydTTTj {Go^. Epp.), pc^xis, dvvdfieis, ivirifiay €varyyt\iop 

^foitr^cu, ^€(ap€7v {Gosp. 1 Ep.), (and derivatives), vapafio\'fi, irapay* 

ipooTou {Gosp. Epp.), y4Weiv, irlaris, ao^ia, <ro<p6s. In 

& var-fip {Gosp. Epp. Apoc.\ this connection it may be noticed that 

Trp6$aTa,TeKvia{Go8p.lEp.)^ St. John speaks of John tJie Baptist 

vapoifxia {Gosp. also 2 Fet. ii. 22), simply as John; the title does not oo- 

i^xiiy, o^'hv {Gosp.), cur in the Gospel — a small trait which; 

indieiv {Gosp. Apoc.), would not have been preserved by a 

later writer. 
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recurrent constructions as in the choice of his familiar 
words ; and these qualities bring with them, in each sepa- 
rate sentence, clearness and force. Like the key-words of 
his language, his constructions are almost without excep- 
tion most obvious and plain.^ The effect which they 
produce is not gained by any startling or subtle form of 
expression, but only by a calm and impressive emphasis. 
Clauses are rather appended than subordinated. Every 
thing is placed before the reader in a direct 

DirtctMSS. 

form, even in the record of the words of 
others, when the oblique narration is most natural; "Many 
of the people, therefore, when they heard this saying, said, 
Of a truth this is the Prophet. Others said. This is the 
Christ. But some said. Shall Christ come out of Galilee ?"* 
If remarks are added either to bring out more strongly the 
features of the scene, or to connect the history with the 
immediate time, they are added for the most part in abrupt 
parentheses: "Jesus, therefore, being wearied with His 
journey, sat thus on the well. It was about the sixth hour. 
There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water." ' 

One result of this fomi of writing is circumstantiality. 
The different details which are included in , 
an action are given with individual care. 
Word is added to word, when it might have been thought 
that the new feature was already included in the picture ; 
and yet in such sentences as "Jesus cried out in the 
Temple, teaching and saying," " they questioned Him, and 
said to Him," and the like, it will be found that there is 
something gained by the distinct expression of each mo- 



1 A remarkable sign of this is found 8 ff. ; viii. 22; ix. 41; xxi. 20. In John 
in the singular fact that St. John Tiever iv. 51, the authorities are divided, and 
uses the optative (Credner, Bird. $ 96). if ^ irois cArov be the right reading, it 
In xiii. '24, the reading koI \4y€i avT^ probably stands alone as an example 
Elite ris ia-Tiy is certainly correct. of oblique construction (cf. Luthardt, 

In like manner the particle &v is only p. 87). The common reading in xiii. 

found in the construction with the in- 24, rrv^for^cu rls ttri, is incorrect. Cf. 

dicative (iv. 10, etc.), except in the supr. n. 1. 
connection ts Ay, oa-ris &v, Baos Ay. 8 iy. 6. Cf. x. 22; xiii. 80; tI. 10; 

2 John vii. 40, 41. Cf. i. l»-27i ix. xviii. 40. 

23* 
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ment in the narrative which might otherwise have been 
overlooked.* 

Another mode in which this fundamental character of 
St. John's style shows itself is repetition. 
The subject, or chief word of the whole 
sentence, is constantly repeated, both in the narrative and 
in the recital of our Lord's discourses. " In the beginning 
was the Word; and the Word was with God; and the 
Word was God." " Jesus then, when he saw her weeping, 
and the Jews that were with her weeping." .... "If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is 
another that beareth witness of me ; and I know that the 
witness which he witnesseth of me is true." * 

This tendency to emphatic repetition may be seen again 
in the way in which the persons involved in 
jhrfj^uohTy q/^ ^^g dialogue are brought out into clear an- 
tagonism. Sentence after sentence opens 
with the clauses, "Jesus said," "the Jews said," so that the 
characters engaged in the' great conflict are never absent 
from the mind of the reader;^ and a similar emphasis is 
gained in other sentences by the introduction of a demon- 
strative pronoun, when an important clause has intervened 
between the subject and the verb : " He that seeketh His 
glory that sent him, the same (ovros) is true." * 

It is to be referred to the same instinctive desire to 

1 i. 25; Yii. 28. Compare i. 16, 32; 2i. 1; xi. 83; y. 81, 32. Compare L 
viii. 12; xii. 44, etc. A very simple 10; v. 46, 47; xv. 4ff.; xvii. 25. 

and common example of this charac- , „ ... ^« -. «« « to. . «. 
. ... . xu * X ^ ^E.g. viii. 49 ff. ; x. 28 ff. It is, how- 
teristio occurs in the constant use of ^^ ^ , ^ x»- x . xi. 
iire/cpr^T, /col eTx^v for the usual iiro- fj^'' ^""^ remarked that in these cases 
Kpi^^Xs eU^u or a^reKplS^ x4ycoy of *!»« ^^^ *« P«t first : iv. 7 AT. etc. 
the other Evangelists. The two ideas 4 vii. 18. Compare vi. 46; xv. 6. 
are coordinated, and not subordinated. 2 John 9; i. 81; iii. 82; v. 38; x. 25 
The phrase occurs, if I have noticed (outos). i. 18, 83; v. 11, 37; (ix. 87;) 
rightly, thirty-three times in St. John, x. 1; xii. 48; xiv. 21, 26; xv. 26 (^Icel- 
and elsewhere only Mark vii. 28; Luke yos). The former pronoun occurs in 
xiii. 15; xvii. 20. the other Gospels in this kind of con- 
It is a consequence of the same struction several times (Matt. xiii. 20 
principle that we find such phrases as ft.] Mark vi. 16; Luke ix. 48): the lat- 
iyii , . . i^TJX^ov Koi ^Kw ov5e ter, as far as I know, only twice : Mark 
,, ,iK4i\v^a{viu.42). vii. 16, 20. 
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realize the full personality of the action, so to speafe, that 
St. John frequently uses the participle and 
substantive verb for the more natural finite aJi^T"'''^ "^ 
verb. The distinction between the two 
forms of expression is capable only of a rude representation 
in English; yet even so, it is possible to appreciate the 
difference between the phrases " I bear witness," and " I 
am one who bears witness," and to feel that the idea of the 
action predominates in the one, and that of the person in the 
other.^ Elsewhere the force of the clause is heightened, in 
a way which the English idiom cannot express, by the 
position of the verb at the beginning of the sentence. The 
central idea of the whole is given first, and the remainder 
of the sentence is made dependent upon it.^ 

All these peculiarities converge to the same point. The 
simplicity, the directness, the particularity, 

^ ^ , ^ . . The eombmied ^- 

the emphasis of St. John's style, give his fteucfthemduir* 
writings a marvellous power, which is not, 
perhaps, felt at first. Yet his words seem to hang about 
the reader till he is forced to remember them. Each great 
truth sounds like the burden of a strain, ever falling upon 
the ear with a calm persistency which secures attention. 
And apart from fwms of expression with which all are 
early familiarized, there is no book in the Bible which has 
furnished- so manv figures of the Person and Work of 
Christ which have passed into the common use of Chris- 
tians, as the Gospel of St. John. "I am the bread of life ;" 
" I am the light of the world ;" " I am the good shepherd ;" 
"I am the vine;" are words which have guided the 
thoughts of believers from the first ages.* 

1 V. 89; viii. 18; xi. 1; xvii. 19, 28. « E. g. Iv. 28, 80, 62, 68; vi. 7—11; 

^If i. 9, ^v T^ «^«s — ^px6fi€Pov, is an in- vii. 45 f. This is specially the ease in 

stance of this construction, the words the phrases X^7« auTy,&flr€Kpl^o6T^ 

must be explained not of one act, but 6 'I. Cf. p. 270, n. 8. 

of a series ; not of the Incarnation 3 vi. 48, iy^ ^ifJ^ ^ &pros t . 

only, but of a continuous manfestation. f»^J. vi. 61, ^^ «•/*« ^p'ros 6 

This construction occurs also in the f « i^ . viii. 12, iy*^ €^/w rh ifms rod 

other Gospels. Cf. Winer, Gramm, K6<rfAOv, x. 7, h<^ f^M' ^ ^P« 'r&v 

§ 46, 5. xpofidruv, v. 9, iy^ ci/u< ^ ^/m, x. 
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The combination of the sentences in St. John offers a 
_ ,. . complete analoo^y to the construction of 

The eombinatUm * ^'* 

^miaenctM. them. What has been said of the words and 

the constituent members of his sentences, 
applies equally to entire paragraphs. There is the same 
circumstantiality in the picture, as a whole, as in the 
details. Words, clauses, paragraphs, follow one another, in 
what may be taken for needless repetition, till the mind 
grows sensible of the varied light in which the object is 
placed, and grasps the complete image. The final effect of 
the entire narrative is inartificial, and yet intense and 
powerful. The multiplication of simple elements issues in 
a result of acknowledged grandeur ; and the mode in which 
the result is produced leads the mind to dwell upon it with 
patient study. Sentences are added one to another rather 
than connected. Only the simplest conjunctions^ are used, 
even when the dependence of the successive clauses is 
subtle and hidden. Equally often the narrative or dis- 
course is continued without the help of any conjunctions, 
especially when the deepest feeling is roused, and the full 
heart embraces the whole scene, without distinguishing the 
subordination or sequence of the details; ''And He said. 
Where have ye laid him ? They say to Him, Come and 
see. Jesus wept." * Statement follows statement, and the 
reader is left to work out for himself the law by which 
they are bound together. It is as if St. John felt that each 
truth involves all truth; and that the truth was to be 
described, as he had seen it, by the portraiture of its 



11, 14, iy^ ct/xi 6 JToift^y 6 koKos. xi. l The most common are Koi and ^y 

25, iy^ tifii "h kvdxrrouris koDl ti (orh' though both occur much less frequently 

xiv. 6, iy^ flfju ri d^hs Ktd ri &\^cta in St. John than in the other Erangel- 

Kol 7} ((iff^. XV. 1, 6, iy<& clfu ri &/[iirc- ists. The conjunction t^» which is 

\os. rare in the Gospels, occurs only ii. 16 

The frequency of the pronoun fyeSin (t4 — ico/); iv. 42; vi. 18. In the two 

St. John's Gospel, compared with the latter cases there is a various reading, 

Synoptists, points to the fulness of this 5«» supported by important evidence, 
personal revelation of our Lord. The 

simple phrase ^c^ €l/u occurs in all 2 xi. 84, 85. Cf. i. 8, 6, 8 ff.; ii. 17; 

the Gospels. iv. 7, 10 ff. ; xv. 
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several aspects, and not as it were discovered or displayed 
by any process of argument. For him knowledge was 
sight.^ 

Bat while the particles in St. John occupy generally a 
very subordinate place, two which express a 
designed object (?m) and a natural result pj^^***"*^ 
(ow), however much these ideas may be 
hidden from the ordinary sight, are singularly frequent and 
impoitant. The view which they open of the coutinuoua 
working of a divine Providence, and of the sequence of 
human actions, is exactly that in which . St. John may be 
supposed to have specially dwelt, and which he brings out 
with the greatest distinctness. ^ The Jews said unto him, 
It is not lawful for us to pnt any man to death ; that (Iva) 
the saying of Jesus may be fulfilled, which he spake signi- 
fying what death he should die." ^ " When he had heard, 
therefore (ovk), that he was sick, he abode two days still in 
the same place where he was." ^ 

1 1 John i. 1. The frequency of the 84, ifthy fipwfid iffrw Xva wot'fia'cff rh 

WordB I^CMpoOv, ^foff^au, iwpoue^vcut ^«^* yi. 29; (40;) xii. 28, ^A.^Aul^€ir ^ 

which has been already noticed, Is an &pa %va }iofyurb^, xiii. 1; xv. 8; xvi. 

indication of this characteristic of St. 30; xvii. 3. 1 John i. 9; ii. 27; iv. 17. 

John. It is worthy of notice that in Cf. xiii. 2, 84; xv. 12, 18, 17. 1 John 

tbe Gospel and first Epistle he uses only iii. 11, 28 ; v. 8. At other times it takes 

the perfect of bp^ (iJapcuta)^ which theplaceof a simple infinitive: xvii. 24, 

occurs twenty-six times. There can be i^cA-w Iva .... ^ffiv) iy. 47; xvii. 15; 

no doubt that ^€<5f>ow is the true xix. 81,88; xi. 60; xvi. 7. 1 John iii. 

reading in vi. 2. 1; v. 20. In both these cases the idea 

Sxviii. 82. This form of expression, of purpose and design seems to have 
Xva irXripta^f is even more frequent in led to the change of expression, and 
St. John than in St. Matthew, and it is this notion is very apparent in some 
found not only in the narrative of the simpler examples: xvi. 2, ipx^'^o-L &pa- 
Evangelist (xii. 88; xviii. 9, 82; xix. tya iras .... 8%. x. 17. Cf. iii. 17; 
24, 38), but also in the discourses of our xii. 47 ; v. 7. 1 John v. 16. 
Lord (xiii. 18; xv. 25; xvii. 12). The 3 Examples of the various character- 
elliptical phrase, iA.\* Tva, which oc- istic uses of oZi/ in St. John will be 
curs Mark xiv. 49, is altso worthy of found in the following passages: ii. 
particular notice: i. 8; ix. 8; (xi. 52;) 22; iii. 25, 29; iv. 1, 6, 46; vi. 5; vii. 25, 
xiii. 18; xiv. 31; xv. 25. 1 John ii. 19. 28 ff. ; viii. 12, 21, ff"., 31, 38; x. 7; xii. 1, 
other examples of the use of tya are 8, 9, 17, 21 ; xi. 81 ff". etc. The word is 
, interesting. In many cases it is used almost confined to narrative, and oc- 
where in classical Greek a combina- curs very rarely in the discourses. The 
tion of the article with the infinitive sequence which it marks is one of &ct 
would be the natural construction : iv. and not of thought. In the Epistles 
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Another form of connection is equally characteristic of 

St. John, and equally instructive. Successive 

le^JJ^" ^ " sentences, no less than the parts of a single 

sentence, are combined by the recurrence of 
a common word. The repetition of the key-words of the 
former sentence in that which follows, unites the new 
statement with that which preceded, and yet invests it, at 
the same time, with an individual worth. Sometimes the 
subject is repeated : ^ I am the good shepherd. The good 
shepherd lays down his life for the sheep." ^ Sometimes 
what appeara a subordinate word is transferred to the first 
place : ^^ Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay 
down his life for his friends. Ye are my friends."* .... 
Sometimes a clause is repeated which gives the theme 
of the passage : "I am the true vine ;....! am 
the vine: ye are the branches ;''' .... and again, one 
which repeats its closing cadence:* "The World hated 
them, because they are not of the world, even as I am not 

of the world They are not of the world, as I am 

not of the world Sanctify them in the truth .... 

that they may be sanctified in the truth." * 

This repetition is connected with another peculiarity of 

St. John's style, which is observable both in 

the simple sentences and in the connected 

record — the spirit of parallelism — the informing power 

it occurs only 3 John 8. In 1 John ii. couree recorded. St. John in partica- 
24; iv. 19, it is wrongly inserted in lar, from the individual character of 
aome copies. his Gospel, appears to present exactly 
1 X. 11. In refferring here and else- so much of each discourse as his nata- 
where to our Lord's discourses as re- ral peculiarities of conception and Ian- 
corded by St. John for illustrations of St. guage fitted him to preserve, fulfilling 
John's style, I may repeat (to avoid mis- in this way his providential fUnction 
construction) what has been said before in the instruction of the Church. The 
of the relation of the Evangelist to the record is absolutely true, and yet not 
words which he records. Nothing can complete, 
be furtherirom my wish than to question 2 xv. 13, 14. 
the Divine authority of the Evangelic » xv. 1, 6. 
records of the Lrord's teaching. But * xvii. 14—19. 

few can suppose that the Evangelists * This remarkable chanusterigtio flnda 

have preserved generally either the a place even in the history; xviii. 18 

exact or the entire words of the dis- 26. » • ^ 
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of Hebrew poetry — which runs through it. It would not 
be possible to find a more perfect example of parallelism 
than the blessing of the Lord : " Peace I leave unto you ; 
my peace I give unto you ; not as the world giveth, give I 
unto you. Let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid."^ .... But such instances are naturally very 
rare, as they are essentially poetical, though simpler forms 
both of direct* and antithetic* parallelism occur throughout 
the book. That parallelism, however, which is most 
characteristic of St. John, is a progressive or constructive 
parallelism,^ or rather a symmetrical progression. The 
subject is stated and pursued to a definite result ; it is then 
stated again, with the addition of the new conclusion, and 
carried to another limit. In this way the truth is pre- 
sented, as it were, in a series of concentric circles, ever 
widening; each one in succession includes all that have 
gone before, and is in part determined by them.* 

This characteristic parallelism in thought and language, 
which is found in the narrative and dis- 
courses of St. John, leads the way to the ^^jm»o^iZ 
truest appreciation of the entire Gospel. It e^ J^^ ** 
is, in fact, the divine Hebrew Epic. Every 
part is impressed with the noblest features of Hebrew 
poetry, and the treatment of the subject satisfies the con- 
ditions of variety, progress, and completeness, which, when 
combined with the essential nature of the subject itself, 
make up the notion of a true Epic. The history is not only 
of national, but of universal interest. The development of 
faith and unbelief in the course of the Saviour's life, up to 
the last agony of the Passion and the last charge of the 



1 xiv. 27. 18, 25. h ^6 [H^rpoj] Itrr^s icoi htp- 

3 E. g. viii. 23. fMiy6fjitvos— or bb the theme: e. g. x> 

3 E. g. vii. 6; viii 14, 85, 88; xvi. 16, 7, 9. iyd tlfu V ^vpo; x. 11, 14, iy<& 
28. €lfii 6 iroifiiiv 6 Ka\6s. Cf. xvii. 14— 

4 One simple form in which this shows 16. 

itself is the repetition of a claiuse either 5 The discourses in chaps, x. xvii. 

as the burden: e. g. vi. 39, 40, 44, ^f^ will Airnish a sufficient illustration oi 

hfmtri[cta iv T^ iffX^TT^ W^^'^ Tuy'^i' this method of arrangement. 
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risen Lord, presents a moral picture of unapproachable 
grandeur. The separate incidents subserve to the exhibi- 
tion of the one central idea of "the Word made flesh 
dwelling among men ;" and everything is contemplated in 
its truly poetic, that is, in its permanent and typical, 
aspect. Outward magnitude alone is wanting ; and if the 
narrative falls short in mere extent, this secondary acci- 
dent cannot neutralize all the other details in which the 
Gospel fulfils the requirements of an Epic. 

But the fact that the Gospel is in the highest sense a 

poem, is not to be so interpreted as to hrins: 
in virtue <if its nA. iuto a promiucut light the notion of art or 

composition. The Gospel is a poem, because 
it is the simple utterance of a mind which received into 
itself most deeply, and reproduced most simply, absolute 
truth. It is an Epic, because it is the divine reflection of 
the Life of the Son of Godj not taken in a special aspect, 
but as the Word manifested to men. This circumstance 
alone distinguishes it from the other Gospels, which are 
memoirs rather than poems, because they present the Life 
of Christ under limited relations, and not chiefly or uni- 
formly in its relation to the Infinite. And if that be a true 
definition of poetry which describes it as the power of 
giving "Infinity" to things, that is no less truly poetry 
which preserves, in a peculiar sense, the idea of its " In- 
finity " in the record of the Divine Life. 

This view of St. John's Gospel will be of considerable 

help in understanding its plan ; for while it 
otifect of the Got- js the most natural outpouring of a soul full 
^^ of the life of Christ,* the idea which was 

foremost in the Apostle's mind regulates the order of his 
narrative. The idea clothes itself in facts ; and the sym- 
metry, which elsewhere is the efiect of pui"pose, is here the 
result, as it were, of an inner law. The subject which is 
announced in the opening vei*ses is realized, step by step, 
in the course of the narrative. The Word " came to His 

lE.g. XX. 80. Cf. xxi. 25. 
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own," and they " received Him not ;" but others " received 
Hira," and thereby became "sons of God." This is the 
theme, which requires for its complete treatment, not a true 
record of events or teaching, but a view of the working 
of both on the hearts of men. The ethical element is 
coordinate with the historical ; and the end which the 
Evangelist proposes to himself answers to this double cur- 
rent of his Gospel. He wrote that men might believe the 
fact that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and believing 
— by spiritual fellowship — might have life in his name. 
After the Introduction (i. 1 — 18), which includes within 
a naiTow compass an outline of the personal 

^ ^ ^ ^ JU great divi*- 

beins: of the Word, of His Revelation to men, «"««• 

, The Proloffue. 

and of His Incarnation, the main body of the 
Gospel falls into two great divisions, the first (i. 19 — xii.) 
containing the record of tl^e Life of Christ, the second the 
record of His Passion (xiii. — xx.). The whole is then 
closed by an epilogue, which carries forward the lessons 
of the Gospel to the history of the Church (xxi.). The 
division between the two great sections is marked by a 
two-fold pause. The Evangelist sums up the faithlessness 
of the Jews, and connects their final rejection of Messiah 
with the declarations of prophecy ; and then records the 
words in which the Lord declared His relation to the 
Father and the world, foreshadowing the judgment which 
should follow on the rejection of His message.^ 

The first section may be generally described as the mani- 
festation of Christ to men. Throughout the 
whole of it, and nowhere afterwards, Christ tibi qf a^Z 
is described as the Light. Under this image "^"* 
He is first presented by St. John in the Introduction, and 
at the close of the twelfth chapter the Lord Himself, when 

1 XX. 31, ravra 8^ yeypavraiy %va trast to the popular theories of a polem- 

mffT€irnT€ Br I *lri<rovs iarlv 6 Xpiarhs ical obje<;t in the Gospel. The Gospel is 

6 vihs rod 0fov, Kcd %va TnaTtitovres indeed tnily polemical so far as the Truth 

(qo^v ix^l^^ ^^ """V MfJLari ainov — is the only complete answer to all error, 

words which offer an instructiTe con- s xii. 36—43; 44—50. 

24 
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He surveys the course of His teaching, repeats it for the 
last time.* A second idea is scarcely less characteristic : 
Christ is not only the Light, but He came to give Life • 
«He that followeth Me," to use the remarkable words 
which he addressed to the Jews, ^ shall have the light of 
life.*" The manifestation of Christ centres in these truths, 
and is exhibited under two distinct aspects. The first 

conveys the announcement of the Gospel 



7%e AHmutmae^ 



menL 



(i. 19 — vi.) ; the second, the conflict (v. — xii.). 

At first, during a wide range of labor in 
JudaBa, Samaria, and Galilee, among persons most widely 
separated by position and character, the revelation is made 
without exciting any direct antagonism. The elements of 
the future conflict are present, but visible only to the eye 
of Him who ''knew what was in man."* The Gospel is 
laid before the world, and the reception which it was 
destined to meet is shown in detail in the portraiture of 
typical cases. The testimony of the Baptist and of signs 
(i. 19 — ii. 25) is followed by personal revelation (iii. — ^iv.). 
The group of the first disciples, Nathanael, NicodemTis, 
the Samaritan woman, the Galilean nobleman, exhibit 
various forms of faith and unbelief, and behind these indi- 
vidual characters glimpses of the popular feeling are given, 

which serve as a preparation for the next 

stage of the history. In this, the conflict 
between Christ and "the Jews" grows more and more 
hopeless, till the "chief Priests and Pharisees" finally de- 
termine to put Him to death. The desire " to kill Him " is 
marked at the opening of the period, and traced out on 
several successive occasions, till the feeling of the people 
was ratified by the deliberate judgment of the Sanhedrin.* 
In the mean time the same course of events which aroused 

1 The image occurs, i. 4—8; iii. 19; 3 ii. 25, 4y ry wbpt&vcp, 
viii. 12; ix. 5; xii. 35, 46. 

2 The phrases tx^iv Mv, etc. occur 4 v. ig, iCfirovu kKoKreivM, vii. 1— 
thirty times in this section and only 25; viii. 37—40; xi. 53, avv€^\e{f 
six times in the remainder of the Gos- fraan-o %va hvoKT^ivatriv avT6p, Cf. 
pel. viii.6d; X. 31; xi. 8. 
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the animosity of the Jews tried the spirit of the disciples. 
There is a conflict within as well as without; and they 
who had welcomed the first proclamation of the Gospel 
advance or fall back in faith as Christ revealed more fully 
His Person and Work.^ This revelation proceeds in a 
three-fold order. In the first section, Christ is presented 
as the support of action and life (v., vi.) ; in the second, in 
a more special sense, as the Light (vii. — x.) ; in the third, 
as the giver of life in death (xi., xii.). Each of these ideas 
is illustrated by miraculous working ; and the miracle both 
points the lesson, and serves as the centre and starting- 
point of the discourses which are grouped about it. Now, 
Cliost gives strength to the impotent man, feeds the multi- 
tude in the wilderness, triumphs over the power of nature 
(v^ vi.); now He gives sight to the man bom blind 
(ix.) ; now he calls Lazarus from the grave (xi.). Each 
division is bound to that which precedes by the recollection 
of earlier conflicts;^ and the whole finds its consummation 
in the twelfth chapter, which presents, in the most striking 
contrasts, the fruits of faith and unbelief in act (xii. 1 — 22) 
and sign (28 — 30) and word (44 — ^50). Then, at the close 
of Christ's open ministry, Greeks come to claim admittance 
to Him, of whom the Pharisees said in anger, " Behold, the 
world is gone after Him" (xii. 19 — 22); and who said 
Himself, speaking of His death, '* If I be lifted up from the 
earth, I will draw all men unto me " (xii. 32). 

The second great division of the Gospel (xiii. — xx.) 
differs from the first, both in the unky of 

. , . "^ iL The iMUM qf 

scene and the briefness of the period over otrist^s manifetto- 
whiQh it extends, and in the general charac- 
ter f i its contents. The first describes the manifestation 
of Christ to men ; the second presents the varied issues of 
that manifestation. In regard both of its substance and of 
its style it falls into two parts, of which the first (xiii. — 

1 The difibrent working of the Lord's 69; yii. 12, 48; iz. 16; x. 19. 
words upon His hearers is constantly 2 vii. 19 ff. compared with v. 16 ff. ; 
brought out by the Evangelist, vi. 60— xi. 8, compared with x- 89. 
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zvii.) contains the record of the Saviour's love as seen in 
His unrestrained intercourse with His disciples in the im- 
mediate prospect of His death ; while the second exhibits 
the narrative of the Passion, as the crowning point of faith 
on one side and unbelief on the other, of humiliation and 
victory, of rejection and confession. A Church is founded 
on the cross; a ministry is commissioned in the chamber 
where the Apostles were gathered together in " fear of the 
Jew8."i 

The one great subject of the Lord's last discourses is 

the " new commandment," the love of Chris- 

^r^veioium^ tiaus Springing out of His love and His 

Father's love for them.' The point of de- 
parture is a symbolic act, which places in the clearest light 
the ministry of love; then, after the dismissal of the traitor 
(xiii. 31), the Christian law is proclaimed, with the warning 
against St. Peter's hasty assurance (xiii. 34 — 38). First, 
love is contemplated as it works in the absence of the Lord 
(xiv.), then as it springs from vital union with Him, the 
only source of love (xv.), then as it is fulfilled in the 
strength of the promised Spirit (xvi). And last of all, the 
priestly prayer of Christ (xvii.) is itself at once the fullest 
outpouring of love, and the surest pledge of the support of 

love among Christians. After the record of 

the Passion, in which the glorified human 

nature of the risen Saviour is specially brought out, follows, 

as a last appendix, the promise and the 
charge for the future. A last miracle con- 
veys the lesson of encouragement to those who toil long : 
a last commission distinguishes the work- which Christ's 
servants have still to do for Him.' 

Even in this rapid outline it is impossible to overlook 
the unity of purpose and plan which runs through St. 



1 Cf. xix. S4. 1 John y. 6, 8— xx. 19. xvii.) and only thirteen times besides 

in the remainder of the Gospel. 

2 The words i^airai/ and iuydinj occur s The following sketch of the con* 
thirty times in these chapters (xiii. — struction of St. John's Gospel may be 
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John's Gospel. It is not, as the other Gospels, an individ- 
ual' view of a common subject, but the sub- 

•' , ' (c) Thetubttcmce 

Stance is itself peculiar. It is not only per- ^ st, john'9 go^ 

sonal in its conception and working out, but it 

deals with the history of the Lord personally. It lays open 

of use in completing 8ome of the gaps in the summary which has been given, and 
guiding the way to minuter inquiry. 

THE INTRODUCTION, i. 1—18. 

The Word in His own Nature, i. 1—6. 
His Bevelation to men. 6 — 13. 
The Incarnation. 14 — ^18. 

I. THE MANIFESTATION OF CHRIST TO THE WORLD, i. l&-xii 

1. Thk Proclamation, i. 19— iv. 
(a) The Testimony, i. 19— ii. 12. 

a. The Testimony of John. i. 19—87. 

b. The Testimony of disciples, i. 88-62. 

c. The Testimony of signs ( The toater made wine), ii. 1—12. 
(6) The Work. ii. 13— iv. 64. 

a. With Jews. ii. 13— iii. 

The people (ii. 18—25). 
Representative men (iii). 

Nicodemus, the teacher of the law (1—21). 

John the Baptist, the last prophet (22—86). 

b. With Samaritans, iv. 1—42. 

The woman (iv. 6—30). 

The people (iv. 89-42). x 

c. With Galilseans. iv. 43—64. 

The people ( i v. 43-46). 

The nobleman (iv. 46—64). (N'oblem^xn's son healed). 

2. Thb Conflict, v.— xii. 

(o) Hie Prelude, v.— vi. 

Christ the support of action and life. 
( TTie impotent man hecUed. ) 

( Tfie feeding qf the multitudes.) ^ 

{ The walking on the sea. ) 
(6) The Contrast, vii.— x. 

Christ the source of truth, light, guidance. 
( The man bUnd from his birth healed.) 
(c) The Separation, xi. — xii 

Christ the giver of life to the dead. xi. 

(Lazarus raised.) 
The judgment of men (xii. 1—29); of the Evangelist (xii 
87-41); of Jesus (xii. 44—60). 

n. THE ISSUES OF CHRIST'S MANIFESTATION, xlii.-xx. 

1. The Consolation, xiii.— xvii. 
(a) Types, xiii. 

The true pattern, xiii. 1—17. 
The traitor. 18-a). 

24* 
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to US the thoughts which lie beneath actions, and traces 
the gradual revelation of character. But while it is thus, 
in some sense, more complete than the other Gospels, in so 
far as it contains the complete spiritual portraiture of the 
Lord, which is the key to all- His outward life, yet in fact 
it is as incomplete as they are. It is a poem and not a 
life ; the exhibition of the most divine truth of which the 
world has been witness, and not the narrative of events 
which externally considered were infinite. The Old Tes- 

The charge, xiii. 81-^. 
The QDStable. 86—88. 

(b) Love to Chriit in absence, xir. 

The anion of Christ with the Father, xir. 1—11. 
Thifl the sonroe of the Christian's strength. 12—81. 

(c) Love to Christ the spring qf love. xr. 

The mutual love of Christians. X7. 1—17. 
The hatred of the world. 18—27. 

(d) The Promise. xW. 

The Comforter, xvi. 1—15. 
The Return. 16—24. 
The Interval. 26—88. 
(c) The Prayer, xvii. 

For Christ himself, xvii. 1—6. 
For the apostles. 6—10. 
For all believers. 20—26. 

2. The Victory, xviii.— xx. 

(a) The betrayal. xviU. 1—18,26—27. 

Judas, xviii. 1—14. 

St. Peter. 16—18,26—27. 
(5) The Judgment, xviii. 19— xix. 16. 

The Jews, xviii. 19—24. 

Pilate, xviii. 28— xix. 16. 

(c) The End. xix. 17—42. 

The elevation on the cross, xix. 17—27. 
The death of Jesus. 28—87. 
The burial. 88—42. 

(d) The New lAfe. xx. 1—29. 

The revelation, xx. 1—18. 
The commission. 19—28. 
The abiding blessing. 24—29. 
Conclusion. 80—81. 

THE EPILOGUE, xxl. 

The sign of the Future, xxi. 1—14 

( The Miraculous draught of Fishes.) 
The varied call of the disciples. 16—24. 
Conclusion. 25. 



i 
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tament prophecies,^ the miracles,^ the discourses which it 
notices are in one aspect confined in range, and yet they 
open out a way for every thought, and point to the Incar- 
nation as the solution of every doubt. The materials are 
rather pregnant with varied instruction than copious, 

1 The quotations from the Old Testa- changed from the original text; some 
ment which occur in St. John are char- are deductions or adaptations hased on 
acteristic of his general manner. Some the inner meaning of the prophetic 
Are verbal citations ; some are slightly words. 

I. VERBAL QUOTATIONS. 

John X. SI = Ps. Ixxxi. 6 (LXX. iy r$ y6fjup hymv = Hebr.) 
[— xii. 13] = Ps. cxvii. 25, 26 (LXX. oS^ov 94 for 'Ciffavyd). 

— xii. 38 = Is. liii. 1 (LXX. — Hebr. am. Kvpic). 

— xix. 24 = Ps. xxi. 19 (LXX. = Hebr.) 

— xiii. 18 = Ps. xli. 9 (Hebr. not LXX.) 

— xix. 37 == Zech. xii. 10 (Hebr. not LXX.) 

II. VARIED QUOTATIONS. 

1. Chanobs ov Expression. 

John i. 23 = Is. xl. G (ev^vart for h-oifida'arc — cuj^cfas 

iroietrc in LXX. and Hebr.). 
. — xii. 14, 16 = Zech. ix. 9 (ju^ <f>ofiov — Ko^fi, irrl iruKoy 6vov 

for X*"jP« (F^hpa — inififfi, M vro- 
(uyiov in LXX. and Hebr.). 
— 3di. 89—41 = Is. vi. 9, 10 {T€7v<p\(cK€v — ireir^ptcKev. Sense of 

Hebr. Varies from LXX.). 

2. Changes of Fobih . 

John ii. 17 = Ps. Ixviii. 10 {KorcufMiytTcu for Kortipayty). 

— vi. 31 ff. = Ex. xvi. 4, 16; Ps. Ixxvii. 24. 

— vi. 46 = Is. liv. 18 (add. koI t^ffoyrai). 

— viii. 17 = Deut. xix. 16. 

— XV. 26 = Ps. xxxiv. 19 (direct (as Hebr.) from participial 

form). 
ni. ADAPTATIONS. 

John vii. 38. Cf. Is. xii. 3; xliv. 3, etc. 
[— xii. 84. Cf. Ps. Ixxxviii. 36]. 

— xix 36. Cf. Ex. xii. 46. Ps. xxxUi. 21. 

XX. 9. Cf. Ps. XV. 10. 

From the form of these quotations it acles recorded by St. John occupy in 

would appear that St. John was famil- his narrative has been already marked, 

iar both with the Hebrew text and with Taken by themselves, they present a 

the LXX. ^ whole pregnant with instruction. 

2 The general position which the mir- 

L THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR DURING HIS MINISTRY. 

1. Sovereignty over Nature— Absolutely. 
The water made wine (ii. 1—11). 
A type of the independence {v. 4) and transmuting power of 
the spiritual life. 
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exhaustive in their application rather than in their form ; 
but the more the student pauses upon what seem abrupt 
transitions, fragmentary utterances, simple repetitions, the 
more he will advance to a certain perception of the abso- 
lute unity by which the whole Gospel is bound together, 
and of the infinite fulness of the revelation which it 
contains in the record of "the Word made flesh." 
These reflections, which affect the contents of the Gospel 
as well as its style and form, lead to the 

n. The rekaion . /» . • 

qf SL John to the second great point of our mquiry, — the rela- 
tion in which the Gospel of St. John stands to. 
the Synoptic narratives. The general features of difference 
between them have been already noticed ; ^ but it remains 
to examine somewhat more in detail the special points of 
variation and coincidence, which stamp them with the 
marks of a real independence and of an underlying unity. 

2. SOYEBEIONTr OVER N ATURE — RELATIVELY TO MAIT. 

(a) Disease. 

a. The ruler* 8 son (iv. 46 — 54). 
Mediative fiiith : above nature {v. 50). 

b. Hie man at Bethesda (r. 1—9). 
Personal faith: above ritual {v. 9). 

(6) Disorder. 

a. Natural wants (Gen. iii. 17). 

Feeding the five thousand (vi. 6 — 59). 

Leading to higher aims {v. 53). 
h. Outward impediments. 

Walking on the sea (vi. 16—21). 

Leading to higher faith {v. 20). 

c. Personal defects. 

The man bom blind (ix. 1—7). 
Leading to higher responsibility {v. 89). 
{c) Death. 

The raising qf Lazarus (xi.). 
Christ the source of Life (t;. 25). 

n. THB MIKACLE OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR. 

The multitude qf fishes (xxi. 1—8). 

The type of the successful work of the Church. 

It is not, I believe, fanciful to see a tion. Seven^ according to the early 

significanceeven in the number of these belief^was the figure of a completed 

miracles. Seven are included in the creation : eighty the figure of the resur- 

record of Christ's ministry, and an rection, or new birth (Of Aug. Ep. Iv. 

eighth completes the typical represen- 23). 

tation of His worlc after the resurrec- l Pp. 241, 251, 258 f. 
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The points of difference between St. John and the 
Synoptists are commonly classed under two 
heads, — differences as to the place and form ^^^ '^ ^^^' 
of our Lord's teaching, and differences as to 
the view which is given of His Person. 

The Synoptists, it is said, describe the public ministry 
of Christ as extending only over one year, 
and closing with a visit to Jerusalem, which 
was at once the first and the last which He made. St. 
John, on the other hand, records a visit to Jerusalem at the 
very commencement of His work, and notices several visits 
afterwards, which were spread over a period (apparently) 
of three years. The Synoptists, again, combine to present 
a picture of Christ's teaching characterized by simplicity, 
terseness and vigor, illustrated by frequent parables and 
summed up in striking proverbs, while St. John attributes 
to Him long and deep discourses, in -which the argument is 
almost hidden by unnatural repetitions, and in which 
practical instruction is lost in the mazes of mystical specu- 
lation. In the former our Lord is described as a great 
moral reformer, laying open the fundamental principles of 
the Law which he came to fulfil, speaking as a man among 
men, though clothed with the dignity of a prophet ; in the 
latter, from first to last. He is invested with a divine glory, 
claiming for Himself a relation with the Father which 
aroused to the utmost the anger of His enemies, and 
inspired His followers with hope, even in the prospect of 
bereavement. And yet further, it is urged that the differ- 
ences are not confined to general differences of time and 
manner and character, but extend to important details of 
fact, since the miracles, which are represented by St. John 
as the turning-points of our Lord's course (as the raising 
of Lazarus) are unnoticed by the Synoptists. 

One answer may be made in* common to all these objec- 
tions, and' to the last no other is necessary. They proceed 
upon the assumption that the Gospels are complete biogra- 
phies. They would be of great weight if, on other grounds. 
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there were any reason to suppose that the Evangelists 

either told all the facts which they knew, or 
ju diftetiona entertained the idea of writing histories. It 



the come 

putenem qf each jj^s, howcver, bectt already shown that such 

a view of their purpose is wholly untena- 
ble.* The historical framework of their writings subserved 
to a doctrinal development. The form and extent of the 
narrative was determined by outward circumstances. The 
omission of one or other series of events or discourses is 
not equivalent to. an exclusion of them, unless it can be 
shown that the two supplementary records are inconsistent. 
All truthful inquiry into the mutual relations of the Gospels 
must be based upon the fullest recognition of the fragmen- 
tariness. The question is not. Whether this fact is left 
unnoticed by one ? nor even, Why it is left unnoticed ? 
but, Is it actually set aside by some other record ? Is it 
irreconcilable, either in occurrence or in conception, with 
what we learn from other sources? When the ground 
is thus limited, few who have studied the manifold aspects 
of the most common-place life will be prepared ta affirm 
that differences of tone and style, however marked, are 
necessarily inconsistent when they are attributed to the 
same character ; few who have been familiarized with the 
wide divergences in detail of authentic narratives profess- 
edly complete, will insist with excessive confidence on 
different ranges of subject in narratives composed for a 
special purpose, to which completeness was always sub- 
ordinate. 

But, besides this general answer, there are other pre- 
sumptions which are sufficient to justify in 

(a) The differ- fact whdt has bceu urffed only as a possibility. 

ence$ as to locality ^wm n i. • i i i i- i j 

and manner of Tfac first objcctiou that thc locality and mode 

teaching mutuoRy « x J» ^ !.• j J i_ o^ 

expiameach other: 01 our Lord s tcachmg, as recorded by St. 

John, are both different from those described 
by the Synoptists, is as much an undesigned coincidence 
as a difficulty. It would be natural to suppose that the 

iPp.176ff.212. 
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one would be, so to speak, a function of the other. The 
hearers and the doctrine are obviously connected by con- 
siderations of fitness. If it were the case. that the method 
of instruction were the same while the persons were widely 
varied, or the persons the same while the teaching was 
changed, it might be fairly asked whether such differences 
would be likely to exist within the naiTow limits over 
which the Lord's ministry was extended. But, as it is, if 
it appear that there is a clear propriety in the twofold 
variation, answering alike to the immediate object and 
to the permanent office of the books, then the ground of 
objection becomes an indication of providential design. 
The want of all ages is found to be satisfied in the record 
of the Saviour's labors in different countries and among 
different men. 

That there was such a division in the Jewish nation, as 
is implied in the characteristics of the mass 

*■ . and were involved 

of our Lord s hearers m the Synoptists and « <*« history of 
St. John, is unquestionable. On the one side 
the peasantry of Galilee — that " warlike race," as Jose- 
phus describes them, who had in earlier times withstood 
the chariots of Sisera, and were yet again to vindicate 
their independence against the arms of Rome^ — still clung 
to the literal faith of their fathers in simplicity and zeal. 
They wished to raise Jesus to an earthly throne,^ and led 
Him in their Paschal train to the Holy City.' Their relig- 
ion lay in action and their faith in obedience. But far 
different was the state of those Jews who had been brought 
into contact with Greek intellect or Roman order. For 
them new regions of thought were opened, which seemed 

1 Compare Dr. Stanley^s Sermons on 3 John xii. 12—19. While St. John 
the Apostolic Age, p. Si^n. recognizes the peculiar character of 

2 John vi. 16. The address which fol- this Galilaean multitude, he does not 
lowed in the synagogue at Capernaum detail the teaching addressed to them, 
to those who were already partially in- which we find in the other Evangelists, 
structed, may be compared with that in This clearly points to a difference of 
the synagogue at Nazareth (Luke iv. 16 scope and not to a divergence of tra- 
ff.), at the beginning of Christ^s minis- dition. 

try, as to its tone and results. 
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to indicate that religion was only for the wise. They felt 
the full difficulty of founding any universal earthly sway, 
and either rejected the Messianic hopes as the result of 
fanaticism, or saw in the course of things around ' them 
the signs of some mighty spiiitual change which should 
more than fulfil the metaphors of the ancient prophets. 
To the former class, whether at Capernaum or at Jerusa- 
lem, we find the truths of Christianity addressed in their 
plainness and active power. Parables and maxims are 
multiplied to enliven their apprehension and direct their 
energy.^ And on this teaching the missionary Gospels 
were naturally based, the Gospels of the Church's infancy 
and growth, because the same conditions which shaped 
its form in the first instance called for its preservation 
afterwards. But to those who were reared under other 
influences, to the student of the law, "the teacher of Israel,*' 
to the Samaritan, perplexed with doubts about the traditions 
of her fathers, to the cavillers who reposed in blind confi- 
dence on the Law, which was daily presented to them in 
the splendor of a noble ritual, to the disciples growing 
in faith, and yet unable to bear all that a loving Teacher 
would disclose, other modes of instruction were adapted. 
Now an awakening dialogue, now a startling revelation, 
now an outpouring of righteous zeal or gentle tenderness, 
furnished the materials for that Gospel which penetrates 
to the depths of individual^ life. Yet the popular and the 
personal styles of thought and language are perfectly 
harmonious. The histories which severally record them 
are not contradictory but complementary. They do not 
exclude but imply one another. They recognize generic 
differences which, as we know, existed among the Jews at 
the time ; and it is no small proof of their authenticity 
that they satisfy the requirements of those great national 
parties in Judaea, which could scarcely have been realized 

1 The parables addressed to the ralers ence and (as it seems) for the instruo- 
and Pharisees in Matt. xxi. 28; xxii.l tion of the multitude. Cf. Matt xxi 
ff. were addressed to them in the pres- 26, 46. 
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by a writer whose ideas were drawn from a time when the 
centre of Jewish life was destroyed. 

Yet it may be said, that this general harmony between 
the two forms of teaching and the two classes 

A « • . Tnf» A Jforeower the 

of hearers is no answer to differences as to sunoptutM aomo 
the time and place of Christ's ministry, as ^,^, extended 
given by the different Evangelists. If the 
time were extended, if the place were varied, then the 
change in style would be intelligible ; but the narrative of 
the Synoptists recognizes no such extension or movement. 
Here the incompleteness of the records precludes the 
possibility of a perfect answer ; but it is enough that the 
Synoptists at least allow that the ministry of our Lord may 
have been as long and as diversified as St. John relates ; 
and, indeed, many old writers, in their anxiety to establish 
a harmony between the Gospels, found in the fourth only 
an appendix to the other three, designed to fix their chro- 
nology and supply details which they left unnoticed. 

The very nature of the first promulgation of the Gospel, 
if we ajtprehend it according to the com- 
mon laws of history, demanded a lengthened J**^^^^'" 
period for its accomplishment.* Apart from 
any express data, it must seem incredible that the course 



1 It is Qsefhl to call to mind constantly lowing that St. John only mentions 

the extreme uncertainty which hangs tAree passovers (excluding v. 1), I know 

over the exact length of our Lord's min- of no arguments which can prove that 

istry. The only certain limits within he notices every passover in the course 

which it must lie are the *' 15th year of of our Lord's ministry ; and in such a 

the reign of Tiberius " (Luke iii. 1, a. i>. case it seems by far the wisest course to 

28) and the recall of Pilate, just before leave the question undecided, as the 

the death of that emperor, a. d. 87, Gospels leave it. 

which leaves room enough for the tra- I ought to refer the reader to the strik- 

dition mentioned by Irenaeus, on the ingargumentsof Mr. Browne (Orc^o^ce- 

authprity of Asiatic tradition, that our c/orum) in support of the belief that the 

Lord was at least 40 years old at the Lord'sministry was limited to one year, 

time of His death (Iren. ii. 22, 5). Even If there were direct evidence in support 

in the time of Irenaeus there was no sat- of the omission of rb icdtrxo- in John vi. 

isfactory information on the point ; and 4, his case would be very strongt As it 

the uncertainty of the Jewish calendar is, the point, as it seems, must be left 

will not allow of any conclusion based wholly undetermined. "" 
on the day of the Paschal festival. Al- 

25 
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of events which the Synoptists relate could have been 
compressed into a single year. Such narrow limits leave 
no adequate space for the development of faith in the 
disciples ; for the transition from hope to hatred in the mass 
of the people ; for the vaned journeys on both sides of 
Jordan and to " the bordere of Tyre and Sidon ;" for the 
missions of the Apostles and the Seventy, without suppos- 
ing a haste — almost a precipitancy — in the consummation 
of Christ's personal work,. which finds no parallel in the 
history of His preparation or in the labors of the Apostles. 

But, in fact, the Synoptists imply, in rare 
SjUJXiwT^ passages, the existence of a much more ex- 
tended ministry than they have described. 
St. Luke, in a casual date, marks the occurrence of a pass- 
over in the middle of his narrative;^ and the various 
allusions to Jerusalem which are scattered through the first 
three Gospels show that the Lord must have been there 
before the time of the Passion ; * while St. John, on the 
other hand, expressly notices that an earlier visit was made 
purposely in such a way as to avoid popular notice, 
" because the time (icaipo?) was not yet fulfilled." ' 

The objection which is drawn from the variations in the 
foinn of our Lord's teaching admits also of a 

Aiui in the form • »-i ftm t •.. • ^ i 

of our LorcTg teach- Similar answcr. The diversity is not only a 
Z^'^f^hr^^^ necessary result of the diversity of hearers, 

as an extended scene was required by the 
nature of the message, but is actually recognized as exist- 
ing in our present records. There are mutual coincidences 
between St. John and the Synoptists which break the 
abruptness of the transition from the one to the other. 



1 Lake vi. 1, iy ffafi^rt^ Hevrtpo- 8 John vii. 6, 10. St. John himself 
frfn^(f>, yet it must be noticed that the in this passage implies that Galilee was 
word is omitted by important authori- the chief theatre of our Lord's teach- 
ties. ing and works (vii. 8, 4), though he had 

2 Cf. Matt. iv. 25; xxiii. 87—39 {fro- recorded two previous visits to Jerusa- 
trdxis^ Aira^ni); xxvii. 67. Luke x. 88 lem. In other places he leaves ample 
if. (Cf. John xi. 5). See also Matt. xix. room for the Galilsean ministry ; ii. 12; 
1 f Cf. John X. 40); viij. 18. i?. 48, 54 ; v. 1 ; vl. 1 ; vii. 1. 
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One fragment preserved hy St. Matthew and St. Lake 
presents the closest resemblance in tone and manner to 
the discourses in St. John ;^ and St. John, while he avoids 
the exact type of the parable, has preserved the relation of 
addresses and acts, which are only parables transformed.* 
In this respect it might seem that the differences of teach- 
ing lead us beyond the two great classes of hearers in 
Galilee and Jerusalem, and offer a characteristic trait which 
distinguishes the mass of Galilssan followers from the closer 
circle of the Apostles. 

It is not necessary to examine at length the last objection, 
which rests on the twofold view of the Lord's 

(h) IMfferenea aa 

Person given in the Grospels. So far as the to tmr LontM Per- 
differences on which this is based have any 
real existence, they have been already noticed. They 
belong to the essence of supplementary records of Christ's 
life. They are recognized in the Creeds as well as in the 
Bible. And all the circumstances connected with the 
fuller revelation of his glory were calculated to call it 
forth. The time, the persons, the occasion, were suited for 
the teaching of the greater mysteries which must have 
been taught if Christianity is true. And there is a propor- 
tion preserved between the communication of the doctrine 
and the record of it which harmonizes with the general 
character of Scripture. The deeper truth was committed 
not to the multitude, but to the few ; and the writing in 
which it is preserved was not the common witness of the 
Church, but the testimony of a loved disciple. 

The consideration of the differences be- ^ Points qf coin- 

ciaence. 

tween the Synoptists and St. John has 

already led to the notice of some of their coincidences. 



1 Matt. xi. 26—80. Luke x. 21—24. teiy of His death under symbolic lan- 

guage both in St. John and in the Syn- 

2 John X. 1—18; xy. 1—6; xii. 24; optists: John iii. 14; Matt. xii. 40; 
XTi. 21. John xiii. 4—12. Compare John ii. 20; Luke xiii. 82. For a stiU 
John iii. 29 with Matt. ix. 15. earlier reyelation of the same truth, 

It is worthy of notice that our Lord compare John i. 29 with Lake ii. 85. 

is represented as veiling the great mys- Compare p. 278 n. 6. 
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These extend to facts, to teaching, and to character; and 
contribute in no slight degree to invest the fourth Gospel 
with those attributes of reality and life, which are too 
commonly lost sight of in the .discussion of its peculiar 
characteristics. 

The manner in which St. John alludes to some of the 
cardinal points of our Lord's life, illustrates 
the usage of the Synoptists with regard to 
the lapse of time which takes place in their history. He 
assumes as known that which he nowhere specifies.' His 
full meaning is first perceived when contemplated in the 
light of facts which are only recorded by others. Though 
he does not relate in the course of his narrative the details 
of the Incarnation, thiB Baptism, the Last Supper, or the 
Ascension, yet he gives peculiar and unequivocal intima- 
tions of each event. The first statement of 

27kc Incarnation. . . i -i 

the Incarnation is absolute; it stands as a 
vast truth apart from all relation to individuals.^ But at 
the beginning of our Lord's ministry, before He had 
"manifested forth His glory," "the mother of Jesus" 
looked to Him in perfect dependence on His power, now 
that He had commenced His public ministry and gathered 
His disciples round Him.* The life of "subjection," which 
was at length closed, explains the nature of her request ; 
and the critical character of the moment is brought out yet 
more distinctly in the answer, " Woman, what have I to 
do with thee ? " which places in the clearest contrast the 
freedom of spiritual action and the claims of private duty. 
The history of the Infancy and the first miracle at Can a 
mutually explain each other. An act which is related by 
one Evangelist carries out the thoughts which are noticed 
by another.^ Perfect independence issues in perfect har- 

1 John i. 14, 6 \^os ffkp^ iyeucTo. vai^ with the corresponding words 

2 John ii. 1 ff. St. John alone of the fVom the cross (xix. 26), r6vai,id€ 6 
Evangelists does not mention the name vi6s aouy as St. John stood by, ready to 
of " the Mother of the Lord." It is a " take her to his own home." 

point full of instruction to compare 

the phrase (ii. 4). ri ifiol Koi aoi y6- 3 Luke ii. 51. 
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mony. In another aspect of the same great fact St. John 
dwells on the doctrine, while the Synoptists detail the 
events. St. Matthew and St. Lake narrate at length the 
history of the Miraculous Conception, and St. John dwells 
with especial fulness on the etenial Sonship of Christ, 
which is its divine correlative. The two truths must stand 
or fall together ; for a Cerinthian mean can never express 
that union of God and man, which is alone sufficient to 
assure our hearts of redemption. 

If we pass from the Incarnation to the Baptism, we find 
in this also the same silence and the same 

The Baptism. 

implied knowledge of the circumstances of 
the occurrence. When John the Baptist first appears, his 
great work is done. The Chiist is recognized. When 
Jesus comes, as it appeare, from the scene of the Tempta- 
tion,^ he revealed Him to others and witnessed, saying, "I 
have seen the Holy Spirit descending as a dove from 
heaven, and it abode upon Him." * 

The allusions to the Christian sacraments are equally 
characteristic, though they are of a different 
kind. Nothing is said of the institution of ^o^s^^^'^"' 
the Eucharist or of Holy Baptism, and yet 
the conversation with Nicodemus' and the discouree at 
Capernaum stand in the closest relation with them, and 
unfold and enforce the inner meaning of rites with which 
the Apostle must have been familiar as ordinances of 
Christ. 

The references to the Ascension are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable example of the manner in which 

7%e Ascention. 

St. John includes the historical fact in the 

spiritual necessity of it. He gives at length the discourses 

1 This seems to be the natural way o£ of John's public mission was to be 

connecting the narratives of St. John indicated by a definite sign (John L 

and the Synoptists, and to involve no 81—85), and thus his personal knowl- 

difficulty. edge (Matt. iii. 14, 15) was independent 

s The apparent discrepancy between of his i>ower of prophetic recognition 

John i. 81 and Matt. iii. 14 disappears (John i. 81). 

when we remember that the fulfilment s iii- 6. Gf. [Mark] xvi. 16; Acts ii. 88. 

25* 
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in which the need and the consequences of the event are 
explained at full; afler the Resun*ection, he records the 
remarkable address of our Lord to Mary, in which it is 
contemplated as an immediate occurrence ; and yet he says 
nothing of the fulfilment of the promise.^ It is enough 
that the fact was a part of the divine order. As such for 
him it was, and his readers knew from other sources how 
it took* place.* 

The marked distinction between the teaching of our 
Lord in St. John and in the SynoptLsts has 

(b) Im teaehmg, . 

been recognized most fully ; but it has been 
shown that there are points of connection by which the 
two are in some degree united. This connection admits 
of being presented somewhat more in detail, in regard of 
the substance as well as of the manner of the teaching. 
There is, indeed, something of characteristic difference 



1 John XX 17. With this may be the New Testament, in all the narratives 
compared the fact that while St. John is worthy of notice. 

gives most fully the Discourse on the Among other facts which St. John 
Mission of the Comforter, St. Luke mentions incidentally as well-known 
records the descent of the Holy Spirit are the calling of '* the twelve" (4kK4- 
(Acts ii.)f though he does not notiqe Icur^ou, John vi. 70. Cf. Luke vi. 18): 
the antecedent promise. So again, St. the difference between our Lord's birth- 
John alone notices the special commis- place and place of abode (John vii. 42): 
sion of the Apostles (xx. 21,22. Cf. His relation to Joseph (i 46; vi. 42). 
Matt, xxviii. 19, 20), which is after- 3 This clear presupposition of an ac- 
wards seen to be realized in the history curate acquaintance with the facts of 
of the Church. the life of Christ, which is shown in 
In illustration of the usage of St. these minute references, and penetrates 
John it may be remarked that St. Pau} the whole Gospel, has two important 
presupposes the mystery of the Incar- bearings, which, although necessarily 
nation without expressly stating it: connected, yet refer to different lines 
Rom- i. 4; ix. 5. Gal. iv. 4,6; and of thought. In detail it tends to estab- 
includes the Ascension in the Resur- lish the minute truth of the events re- 
rection: 1 Thess. i. 10. The Pauline corded by the Evangelists; and more 
teaching of the second Adam (1 Cor. generally, by showing that the spiritual 
XV. 46) may also be compared with aspect of the evangelic facts was re- 
John iii. 6. vealed at a time when the simple nar- 

2 At the one meeting-point of all the ratives were already current, it refutes 
Gospels before the history of the Pas- the theory of an imaginary history 
sion (John vi. 1 ff. and parallel ac- invented to supply a mental want, 
counts) their harmony is perfect. The The truth lay in the facts; but the facts 
recurrence of K6(f>ipos, which is only were accepted in themselves before 
used in the account of this miracle in their inner meaning was laid open. 
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both in the conception and in the expression of the same 
truths, but such that the difference contributes to the com- 
pleteness of the final idea. Thus, in St. Matthew the 
crowning doctrine of the Holy Trinity is expressed in the 
formula of Baptism ; in St. John it is contemplated in the 
personal relation of the Christian to the Father and the 
Son and the Comforter.^ The mystery of the Atonement 
lies at the bottom of many of our Lord's last words to His 
disciples, but it nowhere is stated with such simple dis- 
tinctness as in the phrase recorded by St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, in which it is said that " the Son of man came 
. ... to give His life a ransom for many."* In the 
Synoptists, no less than in St. John, Christ claims for 
Himself the possession of *' all power," ' the forgiveness of 
sins, the sole revelation of the Father.* In both there are 
traces of the same images, of the same thoughts, of the 
same language.'^ And it is most important to observe that 
St. John nowhere attributes to our Lord the key-words of 

1 Matt, xxviii. 19; John xv. xvi. xyii. John xiii. 20; Matt. x. 40 (the Father 

2 Matt. XX. 28; Mark x. 46 (K^Tpov received by the faithful). 

kin\ -koKKSov). The word \^pov is not John v. 30; Matt. xxvl. 89 (the Fa- 

fonnd elsewhere in the New Testament, therms will dene). 

*Apri\uTpov occurs 1 Tim. ii. 6. John iii. 17; Luke ix. S6 (the mission 

8 Matt, xxviii. 18. Cf. xxii. 41— 46. to save). 

4 Matt. xi. 27. John vii. 29; x. 15; Matt. xi. 27 (the 

The following examples will be suf- Father known to Christ). 

flcient to jusUfy what is said : ^ Coinoideitczs in Lanouaoe. 

1. CoilfCIDENCES IN IMAGERY. j^^^ j^ ^. ^^^ ^jj^^ 57 ^^^^ 

John iii. 8 (the new birth); Matt, prophet without honor), 

xviii. 8 (become as little children). j^^n xii. 26; Luke xvii. 83 (the soul 

John iv. 85; Matt. ix. 87 (the great j^yed ^n^ j^gt). 

harvest). john v. 8; Mark ii. 9 (the words of 

John xiii. 1 ff. ; Luke xii. 37 (the Mas- healing). 

ter serving). Cf. Luke xxii. 27. fn xi. %. j^ ^ av hi 

T.K- J« .«. «»** ^ OA OK /.K. To these may be added the parallel 



John xiii. 16; Matt. x. 24, 26 (the 
master and servant). 
John iii. 29: Matt. xxii. 2 (the bride- 



reports of the judgment of the people: 

John iv. 19; Luke vii. 16— John vi. 42^ 

Matt. xiii. 65 — John vii. 16; Matt. xiii. 

*^^°°™^" 54. And while the Synoptists (Matt. 

2. Coincidences in Thought. xxvi. 61) mention the special charge 

John V. 14; Matt. xii. 43—45 (the against the Lord of speaking against 

worse thing). the Temple, St. John alone gives the 

John ix. 39; Matt. xiii. 13. Cf. John words which led to the charge (John 

xii. 40(the eyes blinded). il. 19. Cf. Matt. xii. 6). 
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his own terminology. In his Gospel, as in the others, 
Christ speaks of Himself as " the Son " or " the Son of 
man," and never as " the Word." ^ 

One other point of coincidence between the Synoptiets 
and St. John still remains to be noticed, — the 

(e) In character. 

comcidence of the characters which they de- 
scribe. The scene varies, the manner varies, the substance 
(in some sense) varies, but the great figures who give life to 
the picture are the same. This kind of resemblance, which 
in fiction is one of the subtlest refinements of art, in such 
writings as the Gospels is a clear sign of absolute truth. 
Where it cannot spring from elaborate design, it must be 
the result of faithful portraiture. 

It has been often and most truly said that the character 

of our Lord, as drawn by the Evangelists, is 
J'^^T^'^ in itself the one sufiicient proof of their 

veracity. No character could have been 
further removed from the popular ideal of the time ; none 
more entirely beyond the conception of men reared amidst 
dreams of national hope, and checked at every step by the 
signs of foreign power. A natural awe commonly hinders 
us from picturing to ourselves the Person of our blessed 

1 John ill. 10—21, and 27—^6, might regard rhv fi. i\. B^hv and I. Xp. as 
at first sight seem exceptions to this explanations of the preceding, added 
remark. Yet, on a careful reading of hy the Evangelist, which do not modi/^f 
the passages, it seems impossible not to but only define the sense. Cf. 1 John 
feel that the Evangelist is in part com- v. 20. The title Jesus Christ is com- 
menting on and explaining the testi- monly given to our Lord in the Acts 
mony which he records. The com- and Epistles, but occurs only in the 
ments seem to begin respectively at introductions to the Gospels: Matt i. 
verses 16 and 31. These additions will 1, 16, 18; Marie i. 1; John i. 17, or, in 
seem less singular if we remember that other words, in those sections which 
they set forth the spiritual essence of formed no part of the original tradi- 
Christianity in relation to the legal tion. This peculiarity is important, as 
righteousness and to the preparatory showing the two stages in the history 
mission of the Baptist. of the Gospels, though it will not bear 
These explanatory comments receive out the conclusion which Dr. Dobbin 
a striking illustration from a single (Davidson, Introd. i. 421 flf.) drew from 
phrase introduced into John xvii. 3. it, as to the priority of the Gospels in 
The title 'ItjcroCy Xpurrhs in such a their present form to the Epistles. Cf. 
connection is wholly without parallel pp. 211 fi*. 
fn the Gospels; and we must, I think. 
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Lord with any individual distinctness. In one sense it is 
true that He has no individuality, for the aspects of His 
human nature are practically infinite ; but we do not even 
apprehend His character individually in the different lights 
in which it is presented. The mind shrinks fi'om analysis, 
lest criticism should take the place of devotion ; and yet 
there is a sense in which even we may " see Christ in the 
flesh," and strengthen our faith by the contemplation of 
those traits of a divine humanity,, which furnish for all 
ages the perfect type of life. Touching only on one small 
border of this subject, we may notice some features in the 
character of our Lord which are traced both in the Synop- 
tists and St. John. The variety of the circumstances 
establishes the truthfulness of the impression, and helps to 
present the Saviour to us, not as a mere embodiment of an 
idea, as some have taught, but moving in a world of action, 
and influenced by the complex feelings to which we are 
subject. At the beginning and the close of His work, St. 
John, as we have already seen,* shows how He drew a line 
between natural and spiritual claims ; so in the Synoptists, 
" He stretched forth His hand to His disciples, and said, 
Behold my mother and my brethren," when, for a moment. 
His earthly kindred sought to interrupt His work of 
mercy .^ By the well at Sychar He sat down " wearied,'' 
and then forgot His request and His fatigue in conversing 
with the Samaritan, so that "His disciples prayed Himy 
saying. Master, eat. But He said unto them, I have meat 
to eat that ye know not of."* And so again, after He had 
retired into the wilderness with His disciples, for "they 
had no leisure so much as to eat," when He saw much 
people, He "was moved with compassion toward them, 
and began to teach them many things." * In each case the 
same bodily want is recognized, and in each case it yields 
to the pressure of a higher desire. The Jews, when they 

1 p. 292, n. 2. 8 John iv. 6, 7, 31 flf. 

2 Matt. xii. 46 ff.; Mark i?. 82 ff.; 

Lukeviii. 19. 4MarkYi.31ff. Cf. Mark iii. 20. ^ i 
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saw His acts of authority, said unto Him, **Wbat sign 
showest Thou unto us, seeing that Thou doest these 
things? Jesus answered and said unto them, Destroy this 
temple, and in three days I will raise it up." "An evil 
and adulterous generation,'' He said, in another place, 
" seeketh after a sig^ ; and there shall be no sign given to 
it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas." ^ In both cases the 
manner, the thought, the lesson, is the same. We feel that 
both are utterances of the same Person, and yet such that 
no mere power of imitation could have passed from one to 
the other. John, when in prison, sent to ask Christ, "Art 
Thou He that should come, or do we look for another ? 
Jesus answered, .... Go and show John again those 
things which ye do hear and see." " If I had not come and 

spoken unto them, they had not had sin If I had 

not done among them the works which none other man 
did, they had not iad sin."* The testimony of word 
and deed, that is enough to reassure the last prophet who 
would have hastened, it may be, the glory of Christ's 
kingdom, and to condemn those who " had seen and hated 
both Him and His Father." A short sentence from the 
lips of One who " knew what was in man *' lays open the 
whole inner life and brings to its final issue the struggle 
which divides it, whether of faithful repentance, as, when 
He said, " Go, call thy husband," or of sad abandonment, 
as, when He gave the command to him whom He loVed, 
"Go thy way, sell whatever thou hast, and give to the 
poor."* Nicodemus, when he seemed to claim for himself 
the gift of wise discernment, was met by the answer, 
"Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom 
of God." When the disciples disputed "Who is the 
greatest," Jesus set a little child in the midst of them, and 
said, " Except ye be converted, and become as little child- 
ren, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven." * The 

1 John ii. 19; Matt. zii. 89. S John. iy. 16; Mark x. 21. 

4 John iii.8 (olSo/tcy, ver.2); Matt. 

2 Matt. xi. 4; John. xy. 24. xviii. 1 ffi 
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multitude crowded round Him in wild anger, and '* He hid 
Himsell^ and going through the midst of them so passed 
by," if, perhaps, their sin might be yet averted.^ The same 
simple words, " Follow me," mark the discipleship of Philip 
in St. John, which elsewhere determine the call of Mat- 
thew.* The over-zealous request of St. Peter was antici- 
pated by a question which reproved his zeal, and in the 
same way the salutation of Nathanael seems to have 
replied to the doubts with which his mind was filled.^ In 
St. John, as in the Synoptists, the dealing of our Lord with 
those who came to Him is everywhere marked by the 
same absolute insight, so that His words were the touch- 
stone by which their thoughts were revealed. Love is 
blended with judgment, and the voice of encouragement 
with the call to faith, in a way which finds no parallel in 
history. The image is divine, and bears witness to a 
divine prototype. • 

The vastness of the character of the Lord is best seen 
by contrast with any of the other characters 
in the Gospels. These, however noble, are ^ ^pt^^ 
yet limited, and capable of being realized in 
a definite form. Every one has a distinct conception of 
St. Peter and St. John. They have an individuality which, 
in this sense, our Lord could not have ; and St. Peter, 
above all, is the one in whom this is most marked. Quick 
in action even to rashness, and bold in word even to 
presumption, he is yet the founder of the outward Church. 
In St. John, and in the Synoptists, the essential outlines 
of his character answer to the symbolic name which all the 
Evangelists notice as given to him by Christ ; ^ and several 



1 John vlii. 69; Luke iv. 90. {K\ri^<rp) may have been repeated at 

s John i. 48 (cf. xxi. 19); Matt. ix. 9 the commission of the Twelve, though 

(cf. viii. 22). Compare also the Sevrc there ia nothing in the language used 

Mtra fjiov, Matt.4v. 19. in describing that event which neces- 

s Matt. xvii. 25; John i. 47, 48. sarily leads to that conclusion (Matt. 

4 John i. 42, ^b c7 Mfjutfv 6 vihs *lccd- x. 2, lifjuov i \€y6fxevos Tl4rpos. Luke 

pow ffb K\rid4ia7i Krfipas h ipfji7iv(6€' iji. 16, icai 4ir4dnfiK€ 6yofjM r^ 2. 11^- 

T«u ndrpos. This prophetic naming rpoif. Luke vi. 14, t»f fcol wy6iuur9 
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corresponding traits may be placed together so as to show 
the real unity which lies beneath the different narratives. 
In the first two Gospels it is related that when oar Lord 
began to speak of His coming sufferings at Jerusalem, 
" Peter took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, Be it 
far from Thee, Lord : this shall not be unto Thee." In St. 
John, when at the last supper Christ served His disciples, 
and girded Himself to wash their feet, ^' Peter saith unto 
Him, Thou shalt never wash my feet."^ He cannot for a 
moment endure the thought of the humiliation of his Lord, 
whether among His enemies or His own followers ; and if 
he adds afterwards with the overhaste of a natural reaction : 
" Lord, not my feet only, but also my head and my hands ; " 
it is, as when at the Transfiguration, he would have "' built 
three tabernacles " for Christ and Moses and Elias, " not 
knowing what he said," but eager to realize to the full a 
blessing of which he only half perceived the import, and 
unable to wait in calm assurance on the will of His Master.^ 
This impatient energy, which seems to be ever striving 
after the issues of things, made him give expression in 
many cases to the thoughts which others cherished, per- 
haps vaguely.' Thus it was in his noble confession of 
Christ's divine majesty, in which St. John has preserved 
one trait of singular interest. According to the details 
which he has recorded, the confession itself was connected 
with action : " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou hast 
the words (prjfxara) of eternal life,"* and in virtue of this 

n^pov). St. Mark uses the same phrase 1 Matt. xvi. 21 ff ; Mark yiii. 31 ff.; 

of the title of the sons of Zebedee: Johnxiii. 8. 

Koi MdriKfv avTo7s 6v6iJiaTa Boaytp- 2 John xiii. 9; Matt. xvii. 4; Mark 

yh, a title which evidently points to ix. 5, 6; Lnke ix. 88. 

some special fact, which can hardly 8 This is seen in several little traits: 

have been connected with their ap- Mark xi. 21, hyofUfrio^tU 6 11. Xrycc. 

pointment to the Apostolate. The con- Matt. xxi. 20, i^6irr€S oi fxa^rrrai ^daw- 

trast between John i. 42, (rh c7 J^inuy fiaaay, Luke viii. 46, ctvey 6 U. ical 

and the phrase preserved by St. Mat- ol <rhv awry.^ Mark v. 81, i\€yov oi 

thew in the record of the confession is fwi^ijTai axn^, 

very striking: Matt. xvi. 17, <rh c7 11^- 4 JohnTi. 68, 69. The words are the 

rpos. The prophecy was then ful- true complement of Luke v. 8. Gf. 

filled. Matt.xvi.l7; Markviii.29; Lakeix.20. 
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practical power he received the special charge : ** Do thou 
when thou art converted strengthen thy brethren."* Else- 
where he would know of the future of himself or others : 
" Behold, we forsook all and followed Thee, what shall we 
have therefore?"^ *'Lord, and what shall this man da?" 
He cannot rest in uncertainty where knowledge might 
pi'ove the guide to deeds. If the Lord spoke of " blind 
leaders," he said, " Declare unto us this parable ; " if of 
watchful service, " Lord, speakest Thou this parable unto 
(irpos) us, or even unto all?" if of a traitor among the 
Apostles, he beckoned to ^'the disciple who leaned on 
Jesus' bosom," "Tell who it is of whom He speaks;" "if of 
a coming separation, "Lord, why cannot I follow Thee 
now ? " * Frequently the characteristics of St. Peter are 
seen in action. Now he would pay the Temple tribute for 
Christ, as jealous for His ritual "righteousness;" now he 
follows Him " with a sword " to Gethseraane.* We feel at 
once that the walking on the waters and the failing faith 
are a true figure of his following Christ to' the place of 
judgment and then denying Him.* Then follows the swift 



1 Luke xxii. 82 f. 0^ iroT« hrurrp^- goene as it may be supposed to haye 
i^oj. happened. 

2 Matt. xix. 27. Gf. Mark x. 28. All the Eyangellsts fix the place 
Luke xviii. 28. as the same, *'tbe court of the High 

8 John xxi. 21, Ki^ptc oZros 8i ri Priest " {v avX^ tov hpxi^p^oes. Matt. 

4 Matt. xv. 15; Luke xii. 41; John xxvi. 68; Markxiv. M; Luke xxii. 54, 
xiil. 24 (Cf. p. 269, n. 1): John xiii. 37. 55; John xviii. 16, 17). The narrative 
Compare the question, Matt, xviii. 21: of St. John, which distinguishes a 
" Lord, how oft shall my brother sin hearing before Annas ft-om the hearing 
against me, and I forgive him? " before Caiaphas, yet clearly implies 

5 Matt. xvii. 24; John xviii. 10. that all the denials were made in the 
6Matt. xiv. 28; xxvi. 85, and paral- same spot (xviii. 18, 26). From this 

lels. Much discussion has been raised fact, connected with Luke xxii. 61, 
as to the narratives of the denial of St etc., it seems probable that " the house 
Peter, and the diflTerences which occur of the High Priest " included the offl- 
in them are generally insisted upon as cial apartments of Annas and Caia- 
oifering the clearest proof of the im^ phas. (Cf. Strauss, $ 127.) 
possibility of maintaining the verbal But it is said, the persons who pro- 
accuracy of the Evangelists. A com- voke Peter to the denial are differently 
parison of the texts in question rather given. This requires careful notice, 
creates surprise that difficulty should (1) All the Evangelists agree that the 
have been felt by any who picture the first question was put by " a damsel " 

26 
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and complete reaction. St. John firet looks into the empty 
sepulchre, but St. Peter firet enters it.^ St. John first 
recognizes the risen Lord on the- sea of Tiberias, but St. 
Peter first casts himself into the water to be with Him.> 
Perfect truthfulness alone can account for the minute har- 
mony of all the features in such a character, portrayed in 
books most widely separated in origin and date. 

More difficulty has been felt in combining into one 
picture the various traits which have been 
The eharaeier i^ recordcd of thc pcrson of St. Johu. He is 
but rarely mentioned in the Synoptists, and 
a mighty revolution was interposed between these earliei* 
notices and the testimonies of his own writings. Besides 
this the character itself is one which almost eludes descrip- 
tion. The intense concentration and power of an inner 
life flashes out at some i-are moments, but commonly the 
life flows on with deep and still course. St. John was, 

(Matt. xxvi. 89, ^fa ircuJfo-iCTj. Mark HeX&6rra tis rhv iruX«w), repeating 

xiv. 66, fiia rwv irouitffK&v rod ifX**' ^** hasty denial (Mark xiv. 70, ilpveTro, 

q4(ios. Luke xxii. 66, trcuZlaiefi ris. No one uses the imperfect in the former 

.^ohn xviii. 17, fi irotSfcria? ^ ^upctpbs). case). (8) This moat natural concep- 

St. John adds that she was " the por- tion of the event is further brought 

tress," St. Luke that the question was out on the third denial. St. Luke (58) 

put as St. Peter " sat by the fire ; " so says, " another said, Of a truth this fel- 

far all is perfectly harmonious, for I low also was with Him; for he is a 

do not notice the variations in the Galilaean." St. John (26), " One of the 

wordsof the question, which are Greek servitnts of the High Priest, being his 

renderings of the Aramaic, and per- kinsman whose ear Peter cut off, saith, 

fectly agree in sense. (2) In the nar- Did not I see thee in the garden with 

rative of the second denial the persons Him? " Here St. Matthew and St. Mark 

who assail St. Peter are variously given, notice the number of the assailants: 

St. Matthew (71) says »' another wo- "they that stood by said" (Matt. xxvi. 

man"(&AA>j); St. Mark (69) "the same 73, ol karwres cTirov. Mark xiv. 70, 

damsel" (^ vouS^ctki}) ; St. Luke (58) oi vapeffJUTes l\€70v). Thenarra' 

"another man" (cVepos); St John (25) tives present us with three acts of de- 

p^ ' *^®^ ***^^ " (eTn-oi^). The nial, as they may be most naturally 

see ^^^hUr ^* •'ohn brings the whole supposed to have taken place in a 

it in d t '^^^ ^^ ** *^® others describe crowded court, in the excitement of a 

the flre^T ,^ *^^°^*^ *^ gathered round popular ferment. 

tellg her 8 • ^^"*" ^®^' *^® portress On the conduct of St. Peter himself 

(Mark xJv"*^**'****^* ^^ ^^^ bystanders Luthardt has some good remarks : a. a. 

peated b '• ***® accusation is re- 0. 108 ff. 

Peter l.»ft^ +u*"^^*''^* persons, and St. IJohn xx. 6. 
^ the group (Matt. xxvi. 71, 2 John xxi. 7. 
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indeed, a " Son of Thunder," ^ but the thunder is itself the 
unfrequent witness of the might of elements long gather- 
ing. There is a difference between th*e style of St. John 
and that which we should assign to the Galilaean apostle, 
but the style is only the reflection of his completed charac- 
ter. There is the difference between a former and a latter 
faith, such as we find also between the recorded acts and 
epistles of St. Peter ; but in the Apocalypse, and the Cath- 
olic letters of St. John, we trace the identity of his nature 
in the course of its development. The same zeal which 
would have called fire from heaven on the inhospitable 
Samaritans, though guided now to another end, denounces 
plagues and destruction on him who takes from or adds to 
the words of his prophecy.^ The same jealousy for Christ 
which forbade the working of one who followed not with 
them, though purified by a higher faith, warns the elect 
lady not to bid God speed to him who abideth not in the 
doctrine,^ The same fervent spirit in defence of truth is, 
as has been seen, recognized by tradition, and that, too, 
combined with the tenderest love.^ Nor is there any incon- 
sistency in such a combination. The same deep feeling is 
the source of both characteristics. And as the affectionate 
letters to the Philippians and to Timothy, with their clearer 
revelations of divine truth, only unfold to us another view 
of the great Apostle, so the Gospel of St. John, in its ful- 
ness of meditative devotion, helps us to realize the whole 
Christian course of him who first, with eager hope, acknowl- 
edged in Jesus the Xamb of God^ and saw in the Spirit 
of God farthest into the history of the Church, and guarded 
most jealously its early creed.* Throughout the whole life 
of St. John, — in Samaria, in Patmos, in Ephesus, in the 
old world of Judaism, in the new world of Christianity, 



V The form of the surname is well 2 Lnke ix.45; Apoc. xxii. 18- 

explained by Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. ad s j^^yr^ ix. 49 ; 2 John, 9, 10. 

Marc. iii. 17; the general sense by ^ . 
Meyer, and most recent commentators ^' 

on the passage. '^ Jol»° *• 86— 37j Apoc. i. 10. 
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and in that meeting-poiot of the two dispeDsations, which 
was the fiery trial of the early Charch ; in the most distant 
times, and in the moHt diverse lands, we ever find the same 
personal devotion to the Lord, as the embodiment of the 
Divine, — alike diGtinguIshed from the zeal of St. Peter 
for His ontward glory, and the energy of St. Paul for His 
extended influence, — enlightened, indeed, and spiritualized 
by the growth of Christianity in himself and in the world, 
and yet nnchanged. The youthful, womanly form, which 
art has assigned to St. John, has served to remove from 
our minds the stronger features of his nature. Yet these 
may not be forgotten, for even in this aspect the eagle is 
his true symbol. His love was no soft feeling, but a living 
principle, an absolnte devotion to truth, as he had seen and 
knowu it in the Person of his Lord. He stands foith as 
the ideal of a thoughtful Christian, relentless ag^nst evil, 
and yet patjent with the doubting. He " tarried till the 
Lord came," and left his Gospel as the witness and seal of 
the accomplishment of the apostolic work.' 

From this point of sight the new scope of his Gospel 

answered to the conditions of a new world, 

*i»!aii«.uii«i> The period which intervened between the 

™"'^' dates of the Synoptic Gospels and St. John's 

was, beyond any other, full of the distress of nalions with 

perpleonty, and marked by the shaking of t!te powers of 

heaven, which proved, so to speak, to be 

the birth-pains of the Christian Church.* 

When St. John wrote, the Jews were led away captive into 



1 There boot space now to dwelt on xll.22|, St. Philip (I. Uffr t1. G; xU. 

the other characters traced in SLJohn, 21 9*. xir.Sf.), St. Thomas (xl. IS; xiv. 

bntonegeneral remark most be made. 6; xx. iM ff.), St. Juda (xlt. 22). The 

The number of dtetlnet persons por- parallel between Luke x. 3!> IT. wJtli 

trayed by him ia a Binffuiar marlc of John xl. hae been often drawn. 

tl» aoibentlcitr of bla narrative. In 2 Luke xxl. 2S, 26. Cf. Tac. Bitt. i. 

the Synoptic Gospele no one stands 2, 8. Sometimes the language of the 

out fVom the Apoatles except St I'eler, historian coincides verbally with Scrjp- 

and perhaps Ibe eone of Zei>edee, but turei Pneter muitlpllceB remm hnma- 

in 81. John we have cbaracteristio iiiiTuiacB»ui,cielvlerTaqueprodigiaet 

tniu of St. Andrew \i.il. K.; vi. 8,9; fnlmlnnm monltaa. 
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aU nations^ and men asked why Grod had cast away His 
people ? what there was in the Gospel-history which ex- 
plained the rejection of the seed of Abraham, of whom, 
(Ms concerning the fleshy Christ came f 

On another side, St. Paul had given to Christianity its 
intellectual development. He had completed 
the work which St. Peter had begun, and „ ^^"^^ "* 
maintained the freedom of the Gentile con- 
verts who had been first received by the Apostle of the 
Circumcision. The storm which had ras:ed 
from Jerusalem to Pontus, from Antioch to 
Rome, had now ceased, but the fashion of the Church was 
changed, and men asked what ground there was in the 
teaching of the Messiah for this new form of Christianity ? 

And yet again, Christianity had come into contact with 
Philosophy. The voice of the preacher had 

Fhilo«>ph7. 

been heard in Alexandria by the scholars of 

Cbl.<p.l8. 

Philo, and at Hierapolis by the friends of 
Epictetus ; and many must have inquired how far the new 
doctrines served to unfold the inner life of man ? how far 
they fulfilled the aspirations of the Academy, and realized 
the morality of the Porch. 

To all these deep questionings, unencountered for the 
most part by the former Evangelists, who 
regarded rather the outward form of the i^ 'SiteLSj 
Christian faith than its rational or spiritual ^,^!^^,^. 
development, St. John replies by the teaching 
of the Lord's Life. The Jews, as a nation, had rejected 
the Saviour : He came to His own^ and His own received 
Him not} Throughout the whole ministry of Christ, as 
recorded in the fourth Gospel, the progress of this wilful 
blindness is traced, till the record closes with the fatal 
sentence : Though Jesus Jiad done so many miracles before 
thern^ yet the Jews believed not on Him; as Esaias prophe- 
sied when he saw His glory ^ and spake of Him? 

1 Lake xxi. 24. 8 John i. 11 ; xii. 87—41. Cf. p. 279. 

8 John i. 11 (fh, XBuL, ot tSioi). One peonliarity of St. John's lan- 

26* 
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Nor are the great doctrines on which St Paul delighted 

to dwell, — the doctrines of faith, of love, of 

jyj,^ providence, of a redemption, of a Holy 

Spirit, — brought out less distinctly by St. 
John than the fall of the Jews.^ It is true that we can 
trace these great elements of Christianity in the symbolic 
teaching of the Synoptists, and in scattered sayings; but 
they form the staple of St. John's narrative. The lesson 
is at least coordinate with the fact ; and the plain revela- 



gnage in this view is to be noticed. He lowing hints may suggest a line of 

speaks of the opponents of the Lord inquiry: 

almost always as " the Jews" (ol *Iou- a. Faith. Never the abstract irtariSf 

8cuoi), which phrase is never used by but always active as wurrc^cti' f^s, a 

the Synoptists in this sense, who em- transference of our hope to another 

ploy the specific terms, " the Phari- and not a mere assent to a fact, iriirrc^ 

sees," etc St. John uses the term " the cii' rivt, a construction which occurs 

Pharisees" frequently in a definite sense commonly in this sense (iv. 21, 60, ere), 

(i. 24; iv. 1, etc.), but never ''the Thus the act of faith appears as the 

scribes" (John viii. 8 is even on this ground of sonship (i. 12), life (iii. 16, 

account to be condemned), '*the law- etc.; xi. 26, 26, etc.), support (vi. 36), 

yers," '*the Sadducees." The Synop- inspiration (vii. 88), guidance (xii. 86, 

tists, on the other hand, only put the 46), power (xiv. 12), " the work of 

title '' the Jews" in the mouth of Gen- God " (vi. 29). In the Synoptists 

tiles : Matt ii. 2 ; Hatt. xxvii. 11 ff. and '' fiUth" (irlaTis) is the mediative energy 

parallels, with very rare exceptions, in material deliverances (Matt ix. 22; 

where they add notes, as it were, to the Mark v. 34; x. 52; Luke vii. 60; viii. 

original narrative: Matt, xxviii. 16; 48; xvii. 19: xviii. 42), as the types of 

Mark vii. 8; Luke vii. 3; xxiii. 51 higher deliverance, and the measure of 

(though these two last instances are material power (Matt ix. 29; xxi. 21; 

more remarkable). St John regards Mark xi. 22). 

the nation after its final apostasy, and b. Love. John xiil.84; xv.l2. (Con- 

the distinctions of party are lost in trast Matt. xxii. 89). 1 Cor. xiii. 

their common unbelief. It seems c. Providence. ''Predestination." 

strange that some commentators should John vi. 64, 66; iii. 27; vi. 87, 44; v. 21; 

have grounded an objection on this xv. 16 (cf. vi. 70); xv. 6; xvii. 12. In 

" undesigned coincidence" between the this connection v &pokt of the crisis in 

scope and the language of the Gospel, each stage of our Lord's Life, and spe- 

The usage of St. Luke in the Acta nat- cially of His Passion, as its crowning 

urally agrees with that of St. John. point: ii. 4; vii. 80; viii. 20; xii. 23, 27; 

Some alleged historical diflSculties xiii. 1; xvi. 4; xvii. 1. Cf. ^ Kolpoi, 

will be noticed afterwards in Chap, vii- 6—8. 

VIII. d. Redemption, i. 29; iii. 14, 16; vi. 

61; xii. 24; xiii. 81. Comp. Bom. v. 8 

1 It would carry us too far to do more with John iii. 16. 

than allude to the parallel which may e. The division vnman. i. 18. Comp. 

be drawn between St. John and St. Rom. vii. 6 with John iii. 6, and John 

Paul on these great topics. The fol- vi. 68 with 2 Cor. iii. 6. 
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tions which he made, as he recorded the deep words on 
which he had long pondered, furnish the means of recog- 
nizing the actnal fulness of the other Gospels. Without 
St. John, it might seem possible to say, with a recent 
writer, " Not Paul but Jesus ; " but with him, the unity of 
the New Testament is vindicated, and the chain of its 
connection finished. 

The intimate connection of St. John's Gospel with the 
&:reatest problems of thous:ht and life has 
never been questioned. A few words are 
sufficient to show that the Apostle had felt that there are 
mysteries beyond all human understanding; and he was 
contented to state them in the simplicity of antithetic 
truths. From the first consecration of social intercourse 
at the Marriage Feast to the last utterances of a Master's 
love, the course of spiritual life and death is traced in its 
progressive stages, as the words and works of the Lord 
are recorded, year by year, advancing together in ever- 
widening spheres to their final consummation. The 
sublime prayer of Plato ^ is answered by that Word 
which abides in its and toe in Him. The 

John jBV» 7a 

possibility of the true life, of which Stoicism 
was but a counterfeit, is secured by the promised Com- 
forter, through Whom we shaU do the works 
which Christ did, and greater works than Johnxha.M, 
these, because He has gone to the Father,^ 

This was the teaching from the Life of Christ which 
was required by the age at which St. John wrote, and it 
has been seen that he was peculiarly fitted to supply it. 
His early call to the Apostleship enabled him to regard 



1 Plat. Phad. 85 b : Sctv yhp . . . rhv 2 Perhaps it is from looking at the 

^tKruTTOv r&v hvbptavivatv \6yav Xa- mysterious depths of thought and lan- 

fi6ina Koi 8uo"eXc7iCT<jTOTov, hr\ roA- guage, often unintelligible to the 

TOW hxo^fAtvo¥t &<rwep 4irl o-xc8^af , thinker and speaker, that St. John re- 

KiyBuyt^vra ^uar\tv<rcu rhv 0iov, ci cords the unconscious testimony of 

/i-fl Tts SuvaiTo iunl>a\4(rrtpov Koi iuciy- unbelievers: xi. 51; xix. 21, 22; (xviii. 

9vv6rfpov irrl ficficuortpov oxflf^iros fj 88). 
\6yov ^elov rivhs Biairopevd^vcu, 
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Chriattanity from a Christian point of sight; he bad to 
experience no sudden conversion, like St. Paul ; he had to 
abandon no ancient prejudices, like St. Peter; his whole 
nature seems to have been absorbed in the contemplation 
of the Light, and the Life, and the Truth ; and while others 
wandered on distant missions, it was his work to cherish 
the Mother of his Lord, to see visions, and to meditate on 
what he had heard, and looked upon, and 
handled, of the Word of Life. The prophe- 
cies which ushered in the new dispensation failed; the 
tongaes which gave utterance to the raptures of the first 
believers ceased ; the knowledge of the early Church van- 
ished before the fuller development of Christianity ; but 
]ove still remained, and at Ephesus, which combined all the 
refinement of Greek culture with the freedom of Eastern 
thought, St. John wrote "the Gospel of the world," re- 
solving reason into intuition, and faith into sight. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE DIFFERENCES IN DETAIL OF THE SYNOPTIC EVAN- 
GELISTS. 



WUIst dn dioh am Ganzen erquioken: 

So.mu88t du das Gauze im Kleinsten erblicken. — Goethe. 

Hitherto it has been our object to show that the four 
Evaugelists were naturally fitted to record the Life of 
Christ, under the different forms in which it met the wants 
of the early Church and is still apprehended by ourselves. 
It has been seen that the Apostolic age was marked by 
the existence of representative types of religious belief; 
that the Gospel narrative was shaped in the first instance 
by the pressure of immediate needs, and afterwards reduced 
to writing under circumstances which tended to perpetuate 
the characteristics which had been preserved by various 
classes of the first teachers and hearere ; that the fourth is 
distinguished from the other three, by a difference which 
is likened to the relation of the spirit to the body, of the 
universal to the special, or again, of the testimony of the 
loved disciple to the common testimony of the Church. 
In the present Chapter we shall examine more minutely 
the mutual bearings of the synoptic Gospels. With this 
object we shall review in detail the accounts which they 
contain of the great crises of the Life of our Lord, in order 
at once to test more rigorously, and define more clearly, 
the general view which has been proposed. If it be said 
that the variations to be alleged can be explained by nat- 
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oral canses, we at once admit the Btatement ; for it has 
been shown that one of the elements of Inspiration is the 
selection of a messenger by God, who shall express truth 
in its human form with the fulness and force of his proper 
character. The difibrences in the Goepels may, and in 
some sense must, have arisen natarally; but in the same 
sense the whole working of Providence ia natural, and the 
results of individnal feeling in past time have been con- 
secrated for our instruction by the office of the Christian 
Chnrch. 

The mode in which the different Evangelists deal with 
the history of the Tncamation and Birth of our Lord offers 
a perfect illustration of their independence and special 
characteristics. St. Mark, who records the *tive ministry 
of Christ, gives no details of Hia Infancy ; and both from 
internal and external grounds there ia reason to believe 
that in this respect he observed the limits of the first oral 
Gospel. Tiie narrative of the mysteries of the Nativity 
belonged to the period of the written testimony, and not 
of the first proclamation ; and St. Matthew and St. Luke 
combine to reveal as much of the great facts as helps us 
to apprehend, not the event itself but the mode in which 
it was welcomed by those with whom God was pleased to 
work in ita accomplishment. The genealogy with which 
St. Matthew opens his Gospel introduces at once its peon- 
liar subject.' The first words are an echo of Old Testa- 

ITLie qneetloni lavftlred intbe two Ofneahgiei in 31. Mallhtta and St. 
genealogieB of our Lord are eo nuraer- Luke, Lontlaii, 1859. WItbaut afflrm- 
oueaod lotrlCHlethatit ia Impouible (0 log erery detail Is tbe uplanBtJona 
eater upoo them here. Tbe omis^oa proposed, ve may be Batlefled that 
of the diuiiBiiau ti of little conse- eieiy diecKpiney con be explained; 
quence.u It has been most abty con- and more thHn this le not to be expected 
ducted by Dr. MiU fThe Evangelical In ■ e*H wbere neowBarily mach of 
Accoantiiiftlu Seteentand J'arentage the hijtory la most obscore. Both gen- 
ii/' 1^ ^rwiour nimliaifcii, Cotnbr. 1B42) etiogiet witbont doubt gire tbe de- 
and by Lord A. Hervey [The Oenealo- scant of Jo«epli, — tbe DnlveisaJ belief 
giei of oar Lord omi Sta'toar Jetut tUI tbe eixleentb century, — St. Uat- 
OiTitt, Cambr. 1S63). A aoininary of Ibew bia legal descent, abowlug tbat 
the reanlta which Ihcae critics hsTe ob- onr Lord wag Solaraon'i heir (Z gam. 
tamed Is giren In a litUe tract, The tU. IS— IT; ICbroD. xvU. li\ tboDgh 
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ment language,^ and the symmetrical arrangement of the 
generations is equally significant in relation to Jewish 
history and to Jewish thought. But apart from the form, 
St. Matthew dates the Messianic hope from David and from 
Abraham, and binds Christianity with the promises of the 
ancient covenant.' St. Luke, on the contrary, places the 
corresponding descent not before the Birth but after 
the Baptism, and represents Christ as tlie second Adam, 
"the Son of God."* In the one we see a royal Infant 
born by a legal title to a glorious inheritance ; and in the 
other a ministering Saviour who bears the natural sum of 
human sorrow. Even in the lines'of descent which extend 
through the period common to the two genealogies there 
is a characteristic difference : St. Matthew follows the 
course of the royal inheritance of Solomon, whose natural 
lineage was closed by the childless Jehoiachim : St. Luke 
traces through Nathan the natural parentage of " the son 
of David." In St. Matthew the Birth of Christ is con- 
nected with national glories ; in St. Luke with pious hopes. 
Instead of recalling the crises of Jewish history* and the 
majesty of the typical kingdom, the Pauline Evangelist 
begins his narrative with a full recital of the personal acts 
of God's mercy to the just and prayeriul, and of His all- 
powerful grace* to the holy and believing.^ In St. Matthew 



the line of Solomon fkiled in Jehoia- Imc. iii. f.) For a comparison of St. 

chim (Jer. xxii. 29, 2JP), and St. Luke Paul's and Philo's teaching on the sec- 

his natural descent, showing that he ond Adam, compare Babington, Joum. 

was linecUly descended from David (2 qf Philology y i. pp. 47 ff. 

Sam. yii. 12 ; Ps. Ixxxix. 35, 36) through 4 Matt. i. 2, 6, 11. 

Nathan. For the details of the sub- 5 The words X^^^y X^^C<'/m<> are 

ject I must refer to the works above not found in St. Matthew or St. Mark, 

quoted. The former occurs in the Introduction 

1 Matt. i. 1, 0ifi\os 7cyco-c«s. Cf. of St. John, and in all the groups of 
Gen. V. 1. the Epistles. 

2 Matt. i. 1. 6 Luke i. 6, 13, 28, 45. On the last 
8 *' Cum [Lucas] Adamnm Dei filium passage Ambrose says (In Luc. ii. $ 26), 

vocat, significat Christum ex rirgine " Quaecunque crediderit anima et con- 

ortum, secundum esse Adamum, ejus- cipit et generat Dei Verbum, et opera 

que ortum per Spiritum Sanctum non ejus agnoscit. ... Si secundum carnem 

minus esse opus potentiae divinie singu- una mater est Christi ; secundum fidem 

lare quam Adami fuerat" (Wetst. ad tamen omnium fructus est Christus." 
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we read of the Incarnation as it was revealed in a dream 
to Joseph, in whom may be seen an emblem of the ancient 
people ; but in St. Luke the mystery is announced by ^ the 
"eighty one of God"* to the Blessed Virgin, the type of 
the Christian Church.' In St. Matthew the Nativity is 
ushered in by prophecy; in St. Luke it is heralded by 
those songs of triumphant &ith which have been rehearsed 
in our public services for thirteen centuries; and even 
these, from hymn to hymn, seem to gather fulness and 
love : the " help of Israel " and the " horn of David " is 
welcomed as one who shall bring "joy to all the chosen 
nation," and give " light to the Gentiles." In St. Luke 
the shepherds, — the humble watchers of nature, — the 
despised successors of the patriarchs," — cheered by the 
voice of angels, recognize and proclaim the praises of the 
Saviour* of the meek in heart; and the devotion first 
offered in the stable of the village inn is completed by 
the thanksgivings of the aged Simeon and Anna in the 
Temple : in St. Matthew the Magi, — the wise inquirers 

The same writer points ont in a word it may be observed that the adoption 

the difference between Zachariah and of foreign terms does not imply the 

the Blessed Virf^in {In Luc. ii. f 16): introduction of a foreign belief. Cfl 

"Haecjamde negotio tractat: ille ad- p. 78. 

hue de nuntio dubitat." It is to be noticed that the contents 

1 Gabriel: Luke i. 19. Cf. Dan. viii. of the divine messages (Matt. i. 20, 21; 
16: ix. 21. Luke i. SO— 83) are related conversely 

2 Ambr. In Luc. ii. ( 7. It has been to the general character of the Goe- 
argued (even by Meander, L. J. ( 14, n.) pels, as a consequence of the difference 
that the different modes in which God of character in those to whom they 
is recorded to have communicated with were addressed. The promise of Re- 
man, in St. Matthew by dreams, and demption is made to Joseph ; of agio- 
in St. Luke by angels, show the extent rious kingdom to the Virgin. 

of the subjective influence of the writ- „ 

er's mmd upon the narrative. But . ^,. 

... . uj. u • Auj quisquam filium suum . . . pastorem . . . 

surely those are right who see m this ^ .« . , ^ .^ , 

,.«. ' .. - , eo quod opificium ipserum est opificium 

difference the use of various means , /* ,. ,™. . ^ . ^ .. «: 

,.,.., ,. ^ . J. ., latronum" (Wetst. tnl^t^c. 11. 8). 

adapted to the peculiar state of the ^ ' 

recipient. Moreover, as St. Matthew 4 The words ffon-fip (Cic. In Verr. ii. 

recognizes the ministry of Angels 63), ffarripia, aariipioSf are not found 

(xxviii. 2), so St. Luke relates Visions in St. Matthew and St. Mark. They 

(Acts X. 9— 16; xvi.9; xviii.9,10). Cf occur John iv. 42, 22; 1 John iv. 14. 

Gen. XX. 8; xxviii. 12; xxxi. 24 The progression in Luke ii. 18—20 is 

(Dreams) — x viii. 2; xix. 1 (Angels), very beautiful: wonder — meditation 

With regard to the names of the angels — praise. 
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into the mysteries of the world, — led by a strange portent 
in the sky, offer adoration^ and symbolic tribute to the 
new-born king of the Jews. In the one we read of the 
fulfilment of the Jewish idea of a royal Messiah : in the 
other, the realization of the cravings, clear or indistinct, of 
the human heart. In the one we see typified the univer- 
sal reign of Christ, and in the other His universal mercy. 
Once more, St. Matthew alone records the murder of the 
Innocents, the flight into Egypt, the cause of the final 
settlement at Nazareth ; St. Luke, on the other hand, has 
preserved the details of the Purification, and adds the one 
incident which links together the Infancy and the Ministry 
of Christ in the trait of a perfect obedience and a divine 
consciousness.* In the former the hostility of earthly 
powers to the kingdom of Christ is seen to work out the 
designs of God ; in the latter the law is fulfilled in the 
redemption of the Saviour from the service of the Jewish 
Temple. 

The consideration of these various details will show the 
reality of the difference in spirit and form 
between the two narratives; but the artifi- d^^^^^ 
ciality of the contrast lessens the sense of IT^^^J^ 
their complementary character throughout. 
It is impossible to read them in succession without feeling 
that we pass from one aspect of the great central fact to 

1 The word irpo<rKvyuv is not applied marvellous things had been wrought; 
hy St. Luke to our Lord till after the and how can we account for Joseph's 
Resurrection : xxiv. 62, where also it is selection of Nazareth as a place of 
probably an interpolation. Cf. p. 830, abode so readily as by supposing that 
11.2. he was previously connected with it? 

2 A comparison of Matt. ii. 11 with Cf. Just. M. DkU. § 78, p. 803 d. 
Luke ii. 24 (Levit. xii. 8) leads us to As for the inroypcufyfif it is enough to 
place the Purification before the Visit say with Wetstein : ** Epocha tarn cele- 
of the Magi. Luke ii. 89 does not ex- bris non potuit Lucam latere." Cf. 
cliide the flight into Egypt, and cer- Acts v. 87 (1861). I leave this note as 
tainly shows the independence of the it was written eight years since. No 
Evangelists. Nor does there appear to one now after Zumpt's Essay (Berlin, 
be any discrepancy between Matt. ii. 1864) can doubt that Quirinus was 
22, 23 and Luke ii. 4. The divine com- governor of Syria at the time of our 
mand (Matt. ii. 20) would suggest a Lord's birth as well as ten years after- 
return to Bethlehem, in which such wards. 

27 
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another, that each picture is drawn with perfect inde-^ 
pendence, and yet so that the separate details are exactly 
capable of harmonious adjustment. There is nothing in 
the one which could lead to the creation of the other; 
their boundary lines just meet where the character of the 
scene changes, and they must be united with care that 
their real continuity may be discovered. Yet if we regard 
the precise words of the Evangelists, without introducing 
glosses of our own, their harmony is complete. And if we 
penetrate to the ideas which they present to us as fulfilled, 
these are seen to have a permanent importance for the 
right conception of the history. For both narratives point 
yet higher in word and idea than the special limits to which 
they naturally tend, and unite in the spiritual teaching of 
St. John : "In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God, .... and the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us." 
Justin represents Trypho as saying that "the Messiah 
would be unconscious of His own office and 
^ unendowed with power, till He had been 
consecrated by Elias." ^ The narrative of the 
Baptism in St. Matthew points out the 
element of truth which was contained in this belief. The 
work of the Baptist included the crowning rite of the old 
covenant, the confession of a spiritual need under an out- 
ward shape. Repentance, — the complete change of mind 
which was the fitting preparation for the kingdom of 
heaven, was consecrated in a sacramental sign, and the 
last ordinance of Judaism was in essence and form a 
prophecy of Christianity. The new Elias recognized his 
personal unworthiness to baptize Jesus " unto repentance,"* 



1 DicU. c. Tryph. j 8, p. 226 b : Xpur- to those who have learnt from St. Paul 
rhs d4 el Koi yry4vryrai koH tan vov, the cardinal doctrine of the Bedemp- 
Ayva<rr6s itrri koI owSc ahrSs irw tion (2 Cor. v. 21), and see in our Lord 
kaanhv iviffrarai oh^\ ^x^i hvvtmiv the " ideal " man, in the noblest sense 
Tiva fJL^xpis hv iX^^y *ll\ias XP^ari of ancient philosophy, the " last 
ainhtf Ktd <l>av€fhv irocri voiiiari. Adam" in the language of reyelation. 

2 Yet even in this there is no difficulty In proportion as this truth is forgot- 
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and yet he knew not that He was the Messiah till the 
promised sign appeared.^ Simple faith in his mission shut 
out all conjecture and suspended, it may have been, all 
hope. But the very act which he would have hindered 
brought with it the token for which he was waiting. It 
was fitting,^ alike for him as the faithful prophet of the 
Advent, and for Christ, as " subject to the Law," to fulfil 
every rite sanctioned by God, — the perfect righteousness 
of the Jewish covenant. And thus at this point of their 
contact, the form of the* New was shaped by the rules of 
the Old ; and the gift of the Spirit for Christ's work on 
earth was connected with a legal observance. 
St. Luke, on the other hand, does not dwell 
on this relation. On the contrary, he connects the Bap- 
tism of our Lord with that of " the multitude " generally, 
instead of isolating it as a fact wholly alone.* He regards 
the event as it affected the Saviour among others, and not 
apart from them. In this aspect he records His prayer 
when the heavens were opened rather than the concession 
fey which the act was prefaced.* From a like reason he 
gives the heavenly voice as it was addressed to Christ : 
" Th(m art my beloved Son ; in Thee I am well pleased ; " 
and not as addressed to John or the people at large: 
" This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased," as 
the words are preserved in St. Matthew. Nor is there 
any discrepancy in this various transcription of the one 
divine testimony.* Here, as elsewhere, the spiritual mes- 

ten, the fact itself became an offence. 'Kpitcw itrrXv rifuv irKripa<rai va<rw 

Thus in " the Gospel according to the ZiKaio(r(nni\v, Up4v€iy occurs here only 

Hebrews" the following passage oc- in the Gospels: there is a contrast with 

curred : " Ecce mater Domini et fratres ^^ Xpflaif ^X" in v. U. 

qjus dicebant el: Joannes Baptista bap- 3 Luke iii. 21: 4y€V€T0 Se iv r^ 

tizat in remissionem peccatorum: ea- ficnrTitr^rivai avayra rhv \a6y, koX 

musetbaptizemurabeb. Dixit autem *l7?(ro0 ^<xKTt<r^4vros Ktd, vpoffev- 

eis : Quid peccavi, ut vadam et baptizer XOfiivov, max^vau, thv ovpav6v, 

ab eo? Nisi forte hoc Ipsum quod dixi * The same peculiarity occurs in St. 

ignorantia est" (Hieron. a^. Pelag. Luke's account of the Transfiguration : 

Iii. 2, p. 782). Sx. 29, (18). Cf. f. 16; vl. 12; xi. 1; 

lJohni.33. Cf. p.SUn.l. (xxii. 41). 

2 Matt. iii. 15: &4>€S &pri' oSras yhp 6 Augustine (de coos. Ev. i. 2, I Uj 



A 
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sage becomes articulate only to the indiyidual soul ; * the 
material sign is intelligible only by divine revelation.^ 
The Temptation necessarily followed the Baptism.' 
The first act of the public ministry of the 
Lord was to reverse the outward circura- 
^****'-*- stances of the fall. In the ftUnesa of the 
MarkLu, SpiHt Hc passcd into the wilderness to re- 
gain the Paradise which Adam lost;^ He 
was with the toild beasts^ in the graphic words of St. Mark, 
who compresses into this one pregnant sentence the cen* 
tral lesson of the trial, and adds no further details of its 
course. The two other Evangelists record the same 
events with an important variation in order, and some 
slight verbal differences. The representative points of the 
temptation, for the narratives imply much which they do 
not contain,'^ are given in each case in the order which 

njB well : " Divenitas locntionnm ad- s it is instrnctive to compare the dif- 

hno etism ntilis est, ne uno modo die- fercnt phrases by which the Temptation 

tnm minas intelligatnr." ... In the is introduced : 

account of the Transfiguration — the Matt. iv. 1 : iiv^x^ .... i^^ roO 

outward manifestation of Christ's glory Xlj^evjuarof irdpatr^Tiytu (conducting) 
— all the Evangelists have oZros iarlv. Marie i. 12 : rh Xlvct/fia avrhu ix^dK- 

1 It is, however, important to main- Afi (constraining). 

tain the objective reality of the voice Luke iv 1 : *Ii?<roOs 8i irXripris Uvt^ 

and sign, though faith was necessary fULTos ayiov . . . liytro iy r^ Jlytv- 

in order to obtain their true meaning. /iaTi^( inspiring). 

Cf. John xii. 28—90. Acts ix. 7 (&ko(^ It has been noticed already that the 

oyTfsrris <^ « i' ^ s) ; xxii. 9 (ovic^irou- Temptation precedes the narrative in 

ireuf riiy ^puyfiv, Dan. x. 7). Cf. John i. 19. 

Characteri8tic8 of Oospel Miracles, pp. ,_ , ^ ,, , .._ 

-rt^- " ^ ' '^'^ 4 Bengel, a<2JI/arc. 1.0.: "Resmagna. 

o A^ rr- J ikf ^A "• to LL A Gen. i. 26 . . . Imperium in bestias, cu- 

2 Cf. Hieron, ad Matt. lu. 16, " Ape- , ^ , ^ ^ . . I 

. ^ , ,. ^.' , Jus Adamus tarn mature jacturam fece- 

nuntur autem coBii non reseratione ele- ' . , • -a* 

rat, in summa Jam exmanitione exer- 

cuit: quanto magis exaltatus: Ps. viii. 

*u J * -1 /•*u T> *i T X nc 8." The forms of the Temptation have 

the details of the Baptism, see Just. M. . -^ , ... .. ^ . . 

Tvr I , oo oie oio j ^xx , l^ccn oftcu Compared with the tempta- 

DuU. $ 88, pp. 316 D; 316 D, and Otto's ^. - * ^ uii„. ^j »A#* 

. ' ■ „ . „ , ,- tions of Adam: e. g. Hilar. orf Jfa«. 

notes ; Anger, Synopsts Ew. S 16. 

In St. Mark's account of the Baptism 

the present participles are characteris- 5 E. g. Luke iv. 1, 2: Ijytro cts T^y 

tic : hvafiaiy»v, a'x^C^t^'^yovSj Karaficd' Kpti/ioy rifi4pas rfaffepdjcoyra v^ipa^^' 

y»y. He alone adds air^ Na^op/r (i. 9), pavos &Kh rod StajBoXou. Cf. Horn, 

while the other Evangelists mention Clem. xi. 86, ^ airotrrflXas fifias K^- 

our Lord's residence there (Matt. ii. 23; pios vfi&y icaL Ilpo^riys {Hpnyfiffctro 

Luke ii. 61). VM^ ^' ^ iroyniphs rtaaapdKoyra ^fJii- 



mentorum sed spiritualibus oculis." 
On the traditional variations as to 
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preserves a climax from the particular position occupied 
by the writer. Taking the arrangement of St. Matthew, 
we see our Lord triumphing over the natural wants of 
humanity; refusing to tempt the sustaining power of 
Providence ; and finally shrinking from a momentaiy alli- 
ance with the powers of darkness, even to establish the 
temporal Messianic sway, when He saw the 
glory of the kingdoms of the world. The 
iirst temptation occupies the same position in St. Luke. 
Personal and material cravings are from any side the first 
and. simplest form of temptation ; but the order of the 
two latter temptations is reversed. The preservation of 
the just relation of the Saviour to God occupies in St. 
Luke the final place which St. Matthew assigns to the vin- 
dication of Messiah's independence of the world. In St. 
Luke the idea of a temporal empii*e of Christ passes more 
clearly into that of mere earthly dominion, which is dis- 
tinctly regarded as in the power and gift of Satan.^ The 
crowning struggle of Christ is not to repress the solicita- 
tion to antedate the outward victory of His power, but to 
maintain His human dependence upon His Father's will. 
Before Messiah the king the temptations arise in the order 
of His relations to sense, to God, to man ; before the man 
Christ Jesus» in his relations to sense, to 

,1 Tim. a. &. 

man, to God. The sequence is one of idea 
and not of time. The incidents are given wholly without 
any temporal connection in St. Luke, and the language of 
St. Matthew is more definite only in appearance.^ The 
narrative, indeed, is one which may perhaps help to show 
the impossibility of applying to things spiritual and eternal 
that " phantom of succession," in the shadow of which 
we are commonly forced to speak and act. However this 
may be, the closing words of the two narratives corres- 

pas ZulK^x^U abr^ Cf. Bom. 2 Luke iv. 8, Kot cTirey . . . 6,Ka2&ya- 

xix. 2. yay^y . . . 9, ical liyayty . . . Matt. iv. 8, 

1 Luke i7. 6 : ifioi irapoS^SoraXy ico2 Hal rrpoveh^^v ... 6, t(^6 vofKiAc^- 

f ihv d4\w 9lBo9fJu aM\v. /SdKci ... 8, wdXw wapaXofifidyti . . . 

27* 
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pond to what appear to be their fundamental notions. St. 
Matthew records the ministry of angels to a heavenly 
Prince ; * St. Luke shades the brightness of the present 
triumph with a dim foreboding of the coming sufferings 
of the Saviour : then the Devil departed from Him — but 
only — for a season* 

The importance which the Jews attached to the conse- 
cration of the Messiah by Elias has been 
^^^jKTkeTirw»- already noticed; and tradition was much 

occupied with the various other functions 
which the great prophet should discharge in the prepara^ 
tion of the heavenly kingdom.' But Elias, the represen- 
tative of the second stage in the Jewish dispensation, was 
not alone, though he occupied the most prominent place 
in the popular anticipations of a glorious future. The 
Mosaic type of the Messiah was not lost, though it had 
fallen into the back-ground; and there were some who 
argued that as the ancient lawgiver had reflected the 
divine glory from his countenance, so it should be with 

the prophet like to him whom the Lord 
should raise up in after time, for Moses was 
both a minister and an image of the Messiah. The expec- 
tation thus formed received a literal and yet a spiritual fiil- 
fllment. The partial and borrowed glory with which 
Moses had shone became a complete transfiguration in the 
case of Christ. That was from without ; this from within. 
That was a sign to all the people ; this only to the chosen 
three, to the zealous, the reverent and the loving. What 
in old times was given as a token of visible splendor was 
now changed into a source of silent faith.* But even 
under these changed relations, the correspondence of the 
two events "upon the mount" is very striking. It is im- 

1 Matt. iv. 11, leai IMj &yy (\oi icpo- 2 Luke \y. 18, iireon; iir* tdrrov l^xpi 

eiik^ot' KoL ZitiKSvovv abr^y compared Koipov. Cf. John xiv. 80. 

with Mark i. 18, ^v /xctA r&v ^pluv 8 Cf. Llghtfoot, Har. Sebr. in Matt, 

iced ol 6.yyt\ot BiriKSuovy aur^. Cf. xyW. 10 (ii. p. 389). 

Luke xxU. 48. * Contrast Matt. xvii. 9 with Ex. 

xxxiv. 29 ffi 
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possible to read St. Matthew's account of the Transfigura- 
tion without recurring to the scene in the Exodus when 
the face of Moses shone, and the children of 
Israel were afraid to come nigh to him ; and 
the peculiar language which he uses coincides exactly with 
the form of Jewish tradition.^ He alone records the pros- 
tration of the discijffes through their excessive fear, and 
the Master's strengthening touch and cheering words, 
uttered once before upon the stormy lake.^ It is with 
equal significance that St. Matthew — the Hebrew Evan- 
gelist — relates, without the implied reproof which is added 
by St. Mark and St. Luke,* the wish of St. Peter to erect 
three tabernacles^ one for Christy and one for Mbses^ and 
one for JEJliaSy — to give, as it were, a permanent standing 
place to the Jewish law and its prophetic development in 
connection with the Gospel, — when in truth they were just 
departing.* St. Luke, on the other hand, again at this new 
crisis recalls to notice the perfect manhood of the Saviour. 
He who was praying when He was specially marked out 
for His public ministry, prays also at His installation to 
the mediatorial oflfice.* The characteristic difference 
between St. Luke and the other Evangelists 
' is yet more clearly brought out by the more jj^jtte!*^^* 
considerable peculiarities of their narratives. 
St. Matthew and St. Mark place in immediate connec- 

1 Hatt. xvii. 2, Koi f^KoLfx^e rh irp6<rc»' xvii. 2) and \€vk6s ifyurrpAtrrtov (Luke 

irov owToO &s & IjAtoj (cf. xiii. 43). ix. 29). 

*' Fulgida facta fuit fades Mosis instar 2 Matt xvii. 6, 7, M^ <l>o^ia^, Cf. 

Bolis" (Wetet. ad loc.). The feature Matt. xiv. 27; xxviii. 10. 
common to all the Evangelists, " His 3 Mark ix. 6, ob ykp ^$€i ri XoAV}?* 

raiment became white," is singularly Luke ix. 33, fih c(5ci)s h \4yti, 
illustrated by Bereshith R. (Wetst. /. 4 Luke ix. 83, iv r^ 6iax»p(C^0'^eu. 

c): "Vestes lucis, baa Testes Adami It may be remarked that the heavenly 

primi." Cf. Apoc. vii. 13 if The ma- voice follows on the departure of Moses 

terial imagery of St. Mark is worthy of and Elias. When they passed away 

notice, Acuicd ws x**^*'* o^« 71^0- came the words, common to all the ' 

4>€hs 4'rl rijs yrjs ov S6ya- Evangelists, " This is my beloved Son 

rai \evKavat (Mark ix. 3), com- . . . Hear Him." 
pared with Xev/c^ &s rh <f>wjs (Matt. 5 Luke ix. 29, 4y r^ irpotrci^x^O'dai. 
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tion with the Transfigaration ^ a remarkable conversa- 
tion about Elias, which serves to point out the spiritual 
connection of the new and old. The substance is the 
same in both; but St. Mark expresses with greater dis- 
tinctness the contrast between the traditional idea of Elias's 
coming, and its real effects upon Messiah's kingdom;^ 
Elias had indeed come and restored atl things, but for the 
advent of a suffering Redeemer, and not for the conquest 
of a mighty prince. St. Luke omits this discouree, but he 
gives the subject of that more mysterious conversation 
when Moses and Elias "talked''* with the Lord. The 
addition is one of the greatest interest, for it connects the 
recital of Christ's sufferings with the fullest manifestation 
of His glory. The Passion, with its triumphant issue, was 
the point to which the Law and the prophets tended, and 
thus we read that the representatives of both talked to 
Christ of the Exodus which He was about to fulfil in Jeru- 
Bolera} The Apostles themselves were as yet unprepared 
for the tidings. As at Gethsemane they were heavy with 
sleep^ but at last when they were awake they saw Christ's 
glory ^ and the two men that stood with Him. 

While there are these significant variations^ in the 
details of the narrative itself, all the Evangelists relate the 
same previous conversation and the same subsequent 
miracle. The prediction of the disciples' trials, the image 

IThe question ri olv, k. r. X., 8 Matt. xvii. 8; Mark ix. 4 (<rwAXa- 

Hatt. xvii. 10 (cf. Mark ix. 11) seems to \ovifTiS). 

refer to t. 9, so that the sense is: If this 4 Luke ix. 81, 82, theyov r^v ^^oBoy 

visit of Elias must not be proclaimed avrov %v ^/icAAe vXi^povv iv 'Upovcra- 

till Thou comest in Thy power, can we A.^/i. The construction of \4yuy is 

still believe that he sJiall, according to unusual, but occurs again Rom. iv. 6, 

the teacliing of the scribes, prepare and in the earliest classical writers in 

Thy way ? the sense of " recounting," " relating 

the details of," "describing." The 

2 Mark ix. 12. Olshausen, rightly, I word l^^oBos itself is less definite than 

think, considers this to be the purport decease, and may be best illustrated by 

of the verse. Ko^ ir«s introduces an the technical sense (Arist Poet, xii.) 

objection grounded on the resumption *< The closing scene of a Tragedy." 

of the former clause (If it be so, how fi The additions in Mark ix. 10, Matt, 

then . . .), which is resolved by *AA\o xvii. 6 \iu $ cMxriaa) are character- 

(Nay, doubt not: I tell you . . .). istic. 
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of their Lord's triumph, and, flowing from it, the certainty 
of the disciples' help, exhibit a glorious sequence from 
every point of view, which few will attribute to an apt 
coincidence or to a conscious design. 

It does not form any part of our plan to examine at 
len&fth the synoptic histories of the Passion, 

" ./ IT ^ ^ V. The Pasgion. 

or to compare them in detail with that of St. 
John.^ It will be enough for the present to notice the 
chief peculiarities of the different Evangelists, so that it 
may be seen how far they explain the aim and office of 
each, without regarding the whole progress or the minute 
relations of the different narratives. Both historically 
and doctrinally the Passion appears as the central and 
crowning point of the Gospel. Where all else is described 
in rapid outlines this is recorded with solemn particularity, 
and the characteristic traits in each account are propor- 
tionately more numerous and salient than elsewhere. 
Without asserting that these furnish a complete solution 
of the difficulties by which they are accompanied, they 
contribute at least an important element towards the 
investigation of them. They place us, in some measure, 
in the position from which the several Evangelists regarded 
the courae of the whole scene, and charge the picture with 
the varied forms of busy and restless action, which the 
great master of Venice has dared to portray with vivid 
and startling reality.^ 

The peculiarities in St. Matthew's narrative are numer- 
ous and uniform in character. With more or 

fit* IVf ATT'RKDir 

less distinctness they all tend to show how 

the Messiahship of Jesus was attested dur- ^^ , . 

^ ^ Q: Luke xxtv. 21. 

iug the course of events which checked the 

faith of some ; and the same feeling which directed the 



1 The chronology of the Passion " Crnciflxion'Ms perhaps offensive from 

Week — a subject which cannot be left the fulness of life which it exhibits, yet 

unnoticed — is examined in a note at on deeper study we feel that the Fas- 

the end of the chapter. sion must have been witnessed in some 

2 The first effect of Tintoretto's great such form. 
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selection of the points of the narrative, influenced the 
manner of their treatment. In the form, as well as in 
many of the details, there is something of an Old Testa- 
ment complexion which completes the impression produced 
by the circumstances themselves. TheSe are, indeed, in 
some cases singularly significant. In St. Matthew alone 
we read the last testimonies which were given to th^Mes- 
siahship of the Lord by Himself and by His enemies. 
Nowhere else is there the same open and unreserved dec- 
laration of the Saviour's majesty as in St. Matthew's 
description of the Betrayal and the Judgment. The crises 
of apparent hopelessness are exactly those which call forth 
the most royal declarations of sovereign power. When 
the disciples would have defended their Master at Geth- 
semane, He reminds them that He could bring to His aid 
legions of angels, but that the Scriptures must needs be 
fulfilled; that His kingdom is not to be supported or 
destroyed by the sword ; that He must finish His work 
on earth before He comes in the clouds of heaven.^ So 
again, when He stands before the great tribunal of the 
chosen nation, in answer to the solemn adjuration of the 
High Priest,^ He claims the name and the glory of the 
Christ. Up to that moment He was silent, but then at 
last the recognition of the sacred power of the minister 
of God brought with it the words which proved to be 
the final condemnation of Judaism. Then it was that as 
Christ He was mocked by the people ; ' and, meanwhile, 
the remorse and death of Judas witnessed in another 
place to the fulfilment of Messianic types in the Psalms and 
Prophets.* So far Christ is seen to be openly proclaimed 



1 Matt. xxvi. 62->^. Cf. John zviii. word Xpurrt is wanting in the other 
7. Gospels. Compare also xxvii. 17 with 

2 Matt. xxvi. 63, 64, i^opKi{a <r€ Karh Mark xy. 9. 

Tov 0€ov rod (wvTOf %va rjfjuy «frj7^ 4 Matt, xxvii. 8—10. The fnlfllment 

. . . This clause is peculiar to St. Mat- of prophecy in the history of the Pas- 

thew. sion is specially noticed by St. Matthew 

3 Matt. xxvi. 68, Upofp^rtxHrov rifuVy (xxvi. 66, toOto Se tKotf yiyovw 
XpurT4f tIs iorty 6 vtdffos <r«j the ... compared with Mo. xi7.4»), some- 
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and rejected by His people; bat He is also regarded under 
a peculiar relation to Gentiles. The dream of Pilate's 
wife, and the symbolic purification ^ of the governor him- 
self, express the influence which the righteousness ^ of the 
Saviour exercised upon their imagination and judgment. 
The one carries us back to the early history of the Jews, 
when the fortunes of the nation- were fashioned by the 
dreams of heathen princes, — of Abimelech, of Pharaoh, 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; ^ the other points forward to the ter- 
rible consummation of the curse now uttered in reckless 
unbelief.* One other testimony remains; St. Matthew 
alone tells us that the earth was shaken and the rocks rent^ 
and many bodies of the saints which slept arose} at the 
death of Christ, whose power was felt in the depths of 
jN'ature and of Hades when men asked in 
mockery for the confirmation of His words: MtauxxmL^ 
He saidy Jam the Son of God. 

The details peculiar to St. Mark are less numerous, but 
hardly less characteristic. It has been re- 
marked often that the account of the young 
WAxn who fled naked proves that we have in the second 
Gospel the narrative of an eye-witness, who was nearly 

times directly as here and xxvi. 81 1| Mc. omnia enim turn yalida et fortia pene- 

xiv. 27 (Zecb. xiii. 7), and sometimes trans Dei Verbum et potestas seternas 

indirectly, xxvii. 84 (Fs. Ixviii. 21), 43 virtutis irruperat. Et monumenta 

(Ps. xxi. 9). The contrast between opertoMtn^.* erant enim mortis claustra 

Matt. xxvi. 24 H Mc. xiv. 21 i&s yiypaiK- reserata. Et multa corpora sanctorum 

Toi) and Lc. xxii. 22 (Kar& rh &purfi4- dormientum surrexerunt: illuminans 

yov) is full of meaning. The quotation enim mortis tenebras et infemonim 

in xxvii. 86 is certainly an interpolation, obscura collustrans, in Sanctorum ad 

1 Cf. Dent. xxi. 6, 7. prsesens conspioatomm resurrectione 

2 Matt, xxvii. 19, MT}5^y <roi koI t^^ mortis ipsius spolia detrahebat." The 
^iKcdtp iKeiytp . . . xxvii. 24, *A^6s tlfu use of the phrase oi Sytot is remarka- 
&wh rod cUfxaros roirov [rod SticcUovJ*; ble, which does not occur elsewhere 
but the last words are probably an in- absolutely in the New Testament, ex- 
terpolation. cept of Christians, and not at all in the 

3 Gen. XX. 8; xli. 25; Dan. ii. 3. Gospels: Acts ix. 13, 82, 41; xxvi. 10; 

4 Matt, xxvii. 25, rh oS/m avrov 4<t>* Kom. xii. 13, etc.; Apoo. ari. 18; xviil. 
TIfms Koi M tA TtKua rifi&v. 20. And yet more, the form of expres- 

5 Hilar, ad Matt, xxvii. 61, 52 : " Mo- sion, voKK^ adofiara r&y ayltav 
vetur terra: capax enim hujus mortui • • • ^c^^trou/, cannot be overlooked 
esse non poterat. Petra aciasas sunt : in the interpretation of the passage. 
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concerned in an incident which woald have seemed trivial 
to others.^ One or two other minute points lead to the 
same conclusion. In the account of the testimony of ^ the 
false witnesses," St. Mark appears to have preserved words 
of the Lord which do not occur in the other Evangelists;' 
and he alone notices the dbagreement of their testimony.' 
In the same way he characterizes Simon the Cyrenian as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus^^ and in him alone we 
read that Pilate investigated the reality of the death of 
Christ.* 
The special details by which the narrative of St. Luke 
is distinguished are more obviously marked 
by a common character, and seem in some 
measure as a complement to those of St. Matthew. For 
while the peculiar traits preserved by St. Matthew exhibit 
in various aspects the Messianic dignity of the Lord, those 
preserved by St. Luke seem rather to pi-esent notices of 



St. Lckb. 



1 Hark xiv. 51, 52. Cf. p. 237, n. 1. 

2 Mark xiv. 58, rhv vabv rovroy rhv 
X^ tpovoii^roy . . . fiAAov 4 X * * " 
poir oifir ov. The words do not oc- 
cur elflewbere in the Gospels; but com- 
pare Hebr. ix. 11, 24; 2 Cor. v. 1. 

3 Mark xiv. ow8i otrvs X<ni ^v ^ 
futprvpia awTuy, We have in the tes- 



tact with the Gospel of St. John. The 
difTerence between the recorded woMs 
of our Lord and the report of the wit- 
nesses is striking: lean destroy (Matt, 
xxvi 61, Hvvetfjuu KaTaXvirat)- I tdU 
destroy (Mark xir. 58, JcaroXii^w), as 
compared with Destroy . . . and I toill 
raise (John 11. 19, KCaart . . . fcol 
iy€p&). 
4 Mark xv. 21. 



timony of the witnesms a point of con- 

A Mark xr. 44, 45. The quotation in xv. 28 is certainly an interpolation. 

The details common to St. Matthew and St. Mark which are not found in St. 
Xioke are numerous: 



Matt xxTi. 81, 32. 


Mark 


xiv 


.27,28. 


The future foretold. 


— — 87, 88. 


— 


— 


83,34. 


The selection of Peter, James, and 
John. 


_ __ 40_-46. 


— 


— 


37-41. 


The three warnings. 


— — 48. 


— 


— 


44. 


The sign of the kiss. 


_ — 69-66. 


— 


— 


55-64. 


The false witness. 


— xxvii.l2— 14. 


— 


XV. 


4,5. 


The Lord's silence before PUate. 
Cf. John xix. 9. 


— — 26. 


— 


— 


15. 


The scourging. Cf. John xix. 1. 


— — 27-31. 


— 


— 


16-20. 


The mockery of the soldiers with 
the reed (Matt.) and crown. 


— — 84. 


— 


— 


28. 


The deadening draught. 


— — 89, 40. 


— 


— 


29,30. 


The mockery of the passers-by. Cf. 
Luke xxiii. 85. 


— — 46-49. 


— 


— 


34—36. 


The cry of agony. 
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human sympathy, points of contact with common life, evi* 
dences of a perfect manhood. This is more evident if 
account is taken of the details common to the two other 
Evangelists which St. Luke omits; and, though it may 
appear fanciful to insist on every difference as an example 
of a difference of scope (chiefly through the faults in our 
apprehension and representation of them), yet the total 
effect of contrast and combined effect cannot be doubted. 
St. Luke alone has preserved the question which showed 
the devotion of the disciples to their Lord, when the bold- 
ness of one raised the sword in His defence :^ he alone re- 
cords the thrice repeated declaration of Pilate, that " he 
found no fault in Him ; " * and notices the accusation for 
civil crimes,® and the examination before Herod.* In him 
we read of the angel which " strengthened " the Lord's 
human nature at the Agony;* of "an hour of His enemies 
and of the power of darkness," when their malice could 
find full scope;® of that look which recalled to St. Peter the 
greatness of his fall ; ' of the words in which He resigned 
His Spirit to His Father.® The last word of mercy, in 
which He removed the injury which had been wrought by 
mistaken zeal;® the last word of warning, in which He 
turned the thoughts of mourners to the personal conse- 
quences of the deed which moved their compassion ;^^ the 

1 Luke xxii. 49, ^Mvres B^ ol vtpl dence as to the autlienticity of this pas- 
avrhy rh daSfievov , tliray K^pi€j cl sage point (like similar variations in 
irarc£|oficv iv fiaxcdp(f. The words other parts of the Gospel) to a double 
seem to exclude any idea but that of recension of the Gospel, proceeding, as 
sacrifice in a desperate cause. it appears, fVom the Evangelist himself. 

2 Luke xxiii. 4, 14, 22. 6 Luke xxii. 63, aSrri vfi&v da-Tlv tj 
8 Luke xxiii. 2, .... Btcurrptipopra &pa xal ri i^ovala rod ckStovs. Cf. 

T^ l^os TifAoiv Ktd KwKvotrra ^povs iv. 13, ^ 8t(£i3oA.os kiricrrn &ir* axnov 

Kalaapi 9i96vou . . . ^XP^ Kotpov. 

4 Ambroe. ad Luc. xxiii. 4—12. '^ In 7 Luke xxii. 61, koI (rrpatpfU 6 Ki- 

typo etiam tierodis f^tque Filati, qui ptos iy4fi\.€^ev r^ Tl4rpoa, ... 

amici ex inlmicis facti sunt per Jesum 8 Luke xxiii. 46, Ilcircp, €is X<W^ 

Christum, plebis Israel populique gen- ffov Trapwrt^tfjuxi rh wytvfid fiov. The 

tilis figura, quod per Domini pupsioitem echo of the words still lingers in the 

utriusque sit futura concordia "... phrase of St. Peter: 1 Pet. iv. 19. 

« Luke xxiL 43, 44. The extent and 9 Luke xxii. 61. 

character of the variations in the evi- lO Luke xxiii: 27—31. 

28 
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last prayer of infinite love, in which He pleaded for those 
who reviled and slew Him;^ the last act of sovereign 
grace in which He spoke a blessing from the cross ; ' are all 
recorded alone by the companion of St. Paul. In St. Mat- 
thew we saw that the dead did homage to the crucified 
Messiah : in St. Luke' all the multiticdes that came together^ 
and saw the things which were done^ returned^ beating their 
breasts for sorrow} 



1 Luke xxiii. S4. n<lrcp, &^ef a&- ypa^^ rijs alrias avrov hri- 
rois' ovyiipcltlkuru'Tliroiovo'ty, These y€y pafiti4p7i, *0 ficuriKfhs rav 'low- 
words reippear in the narrative of the Gaiety (Mark xv. 26); and these words 
martyrdom of James, " the brother of which contain the charge are common 
the Lord," preserved by Eusebius, H. to all the Evangelists. The language 
E. ii 23, UapoKoXa K^pie, e€€, ndrep, of St. Matthew and St. Luke again, 
&<f>ts avTotS' ou yhp oVkuri rl iroiou- though this might be disputed, seems 
ffiy' to imply that they have preserved re- 

2 Luke xxiii. 48. spectively the two remaining forms of 
S Luke xxiii. 48. the trilingual inscription : hr^^Kop 
* It may not be out of place to notice • • • • i'^ip air lay avrov ycypofifACvriy 

one apparent discrepancy in the ac- OZt6s iffrw *l7iaovs 6 fiaffiKths tup 
counts of the Passion on which the 'lovdaW (Matt, xxvii. 87) — '^y Se koI 
opponentsof the literal accuracy of the ^irt^^jw^ hr* ain^' 'O fiaaiKchs ray 
Evangelists insist with the greatest con- 'lov^uy ouros (Luke xxiii. 88). If 
Udence. It is said that each of the four this natural conjecture be admitted, 
Evangelists gives the inscription on the the difference is a proof of complete- 
cross in different words. The state- ness, and not of discrepancy. St.Mat- 
ment is certainly so far true that each thew would certainly preserve the He- 
Evangelist gives a phrase which is not brew form in his original Gospel ; and 
entirely coincident with that given by the title in St. Luke as given in Cod, 
any one of the others, but a close ex- Corb., " Bex Judseorum hie est," seems 
amination of the narratives furnishes like the scornful turn of the Latin title, 
no sufficient reason for supposing that However this may be, there is at least 
all proposed to give the same or the no possibility of showing any incon- 
entire inscription. St. John, indeed, sistency on the strictly literal interpre- 
uses such terms as to leave no doubt as tation of the words of the Evangelist, 
to his record : typcup^y Z\ koL rlr\oy The difference between John xix. 14 
6 TliKaros *. .^jy Sk ycypa/ifi4yoy . . , (ckttj) and Mark xv. 26 (rpirTj. Cf. 
*lria'ovs 6 "SaCeapaios 6 $affi\€vs r&y xv. 83; Matt, xxvii. 46; Luke xxiii. 44) 
*lov^ay (John xix. 19). These Greek seems clearly to point to a different 
words then we may be assured were mode of reckoning (Cf. John xviii. 28. 
certainly placed upon the cross; but if Ewald, Christus^ 217). Again, no one 
we compare the language of St. John would find a contradiction in the fol- 
with that of St. Mark, it will be obvi- lowing sentence : $axrTd(wy rhy (Ttou^ 
ousthat St. Mark only designs tagive phy i^rjTs^ey . . . 4^€px6fi€yoi Bk ctipoy 
the words which contained the point qf Mfiotya' rovroy iiyydp€v<ray Tva &pji 
ift€ occitsaiion,— the alleged usurpation rhy (rravp6v (John xix. 17 j Matt 
of royal dignity, — Koi ^y 7i iiri- xxvii. 82). 
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The various narratives of the Resurrection place the 
fragmentanness of the Gospel in the clearest 
light. They contain difficulties which it is action. 
impossible to explain with certainty, but 
there is no less an intelligible fitness and purpose in the 
details peculiar to each account. The existence of diffi- 
culties in brief records of such a crisis is no more than a 
natural consequence of its character. The events of the 
first great Easter morning were evidently so rapid in their 
sequence and so startling in their lessons, that a complete 
history would have been impossible.^ Even in ordinary 
circumstances the effects produced by the same outward 
phenomena, and the impressions which they convey to dif- 
ferent persons in moments of great excitement, are so 
various, that we are in some measure prepared for appar- 
ent discrepancies in the recital of the facts which accom- 
panied what was the new birth of believers no less than of 
the Saviour. At the same time, we know so little of the 
laws of the spiritual world, and of the conditions under 
which beings of another order are revealed to men, that it 
is idle to urge as a final inconsistency the diversity of vis- 
ions which, while truly objective, may still have depended, 
in a manner which may be faintly conceived, on the charac- 
ter of the witnesses to whom they were given. And be- 
sides all this, there are so many tokens of unrecorded facts 
in the brief summaries which are preserved, that no argu- 
ment can be based upon apparent discrepancies sufficient 
to prove the existence of absolute error.^ Where the evi- 



1 In this sense the closing words of 2 For instance, iVom John xx* 7, it 

St. John's Gospel, which are passed appears that Mary Magdalene did not 

over too often as a mere hyperbole, enter the sepulchre at the first visit; 

contain a truth, which, as it holds in a and this fact gives a clew to the expla- 

lower sense of the details of every hu- nation of the Angelic Visions. In Matt, 

man life, is absolutely true of tlie de- xxviii. 16 (oS itA^aTO ahroh) there is 

tails of the Perfect Life — &tivcl 4hv a reference to other revelations of the 

ypdffniTat #co^* «V, oWe airrhu olfiot rhv Lord to the Apostles than that which 

K6afioy xwp^<''a< tA ypa^/jitva fiiB\icu the Evangelist has recorded. St Luke 

This perception of the infinity of life (xxiv. 84) notices incidentally an ap- 

makes the historian a true poet pearanoe to St Peter which ho has net 
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dence is confessedly imperfect, it may be wise to hesitate, 
but it is presamptuons to condemn; and the possibility 
of reconciliation in the case of partial and independent 
narratives is all that the student of the Gospels requires. 
When it is seen that this possibility is further combined 
with the existence of a special character in the separate 
accounts, the whole question will be presented in a truer 
and more instnictive form. We shall learn to acquiesce in 
the existence of diversities which we cannot finally solve, 
when we find enough recorded to satisfy the individual 
designs of the Evangelists and the permanent needs of 
Christians. 
It is necessary to repeat these obvious remarks, because 

the records of the Resurrection have given 
cf^^^a^fjS^ occasion to some of the worst examples of 

that kind of criticism from which the other 
parts of the Gospels have sufiered, though not in an equal 
degree. It is tacitly assumed that we are in possession 
of all the circumstances of the event, and thus, on the 
one hand, differences are urged as fatal, and on the other, 
elaborate attempts are made to show that the details 
given can be forced into the semblance of a complete and 
connected narrative. The true critic will pause before he 
admits either extreme. He will not expect to find in each 
Gospel, nor yet in the combination of them, a full and cir- 
cumstantial record of a mere fact of common history ; and 
he will be equally little inclined to bind down the possible 
solutions of the difficulties introduced by variations and 
omissions to one definite form. He will rather acknowl- 
edge the characteristics of the truth in narratives incom- 



detailed ; and the same appearance pearance to James, which is elsewhere 
seems to be referred to by St. Paul only recorded in apocryphal traditions. 
(1 Cor. XV. 6). St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 6) If anj^ further testimony to the multi- 
helps us tP distinguish the appearance plicity and variety of the revelations 
to the gathered church in Galilee from of the Risen Lord is required, it is 
the last appearance to the Apostles given in the widest terms by St. Luke 
(Luke xxiv. 44 ff.), with which it has in Acts i 8 [iv iroAAois rtKftriploiSt 
been confounded; and notices an ap- ^TrraySfieuos). 
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plete as historical relations, and yet most perfect as lessons 
of divine truth embodied in representative facts. 

Regarding the recorded details of the Resurrection from 
this point of view, we can dismiss without 

., . ■• A8 distinct toholetj 

any minute . inqmry the various schemes and wt jiagmentM 
which have been proposed for bringing them, coS^^^**"^ 
as they stand at present, into one connected 
narrative. Whether the harmonist has recourse to a mul- 
tiplication of similiar incidents, or, with a truer insight 
into the style of the Scriptures, sees in the several accounts 
perspective views, as it were, in which several incidents 
are naturally grouped together,^ we may accept the gen- 
eral conclusion without insisting on the several steps by 
which it is reached. That will rather be an object of 
study, to regard each separate account as conveying a dis- 
tinct image of the signs and results of Christ's victory. 
The fullest and truest view of the whole will then natur- 
ally follow. The most general will result from the most 
particular; the final impression, from a combination of 
wholes and not from a mosaic of fragments. 

The nan'ative of St. Matthew is, as is comnionly the 
case, the least minute. The great features of 
the history are traced with bold outline. 
Faith and unbelief, fear and joy, are seen together in the 
closest contrast ; and over all is the light of a glorious 
majesty abiding " even unto the end.** Heaven and earth 
are combined in one wide view ; ^ Messiah reigns, and the 
opposition of His enemies is powerless. The visit of the 
women, the angelic ministry, a source of deadly terror to 
the guards, of *' great joy" to the believing, the appear- 
ance^ of the Lord, the falsehood of the watch, the division 
among the disciples, the last charge, combine to form a 
noble picture, yet so as to convey no impression of a com- 
plete narrative. But the peculiar traits in this brief sum- 

1 This form of explanation is well fol- Geach.)^ though with his nsual errors 
lowed out by Ebrard {Krit. d. Evang, in taste. 

2 Matt. xxTiii. 18. 

28* 
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mary are both numerous and important. St. Matthew 
alone notices the outward glory of the Resurrection, the 
earthquake, the sensible ministry of the divine messenger, 
the watch of enemies replaced "by the guarding angel. 
The vigilance of Roman soldiery and the authority of 
priestly power are seen to be unable to check the might of 
the new faith.^ The majesty of the triumphant Messiah 
is shown again by a fact which St. Matthew has preserved 
as to the feelings of His disciples. He alone notices the 
humble adoration of the risen Lord before His Ascension,* 
and, as if with jealous care, traces to its origin the calumny 

"currently reported" amone the Jews "to 
this day." St. Mark mentions the command 
to the disciples to go to Galilee, but St. Matthew alone 
relates the final charge to the assembly of believers, which 
was given in solemn majesty, and it may be on the very 
mountain on which Christ first taught them.* Thus it was 
foreshown that Jerusalem was no longer to remain the 
Holy City, the final centre of the Church. The " scattered 
flock " were again gathered together by their Master in 
the despised country from which they had first followed 

Him.* The world-wide extent of His king- 

MdUm xxviii, 19, 20. _ . ^ i • -i mi - • 

dom IS at once proclaimed. Their commis- 
sion extended "to all the nations;" and the highest 
mystery of the faith is conveyed in the words which are 
the passport into the Christian community. 

The narrative of St. Mark is attended by peculiar difli- 
culties. The original text, fi'om whatever 

8t« Mabk. 

cause it may have happened, terminated ab- 
ruptly after the account of the angelic vision.* The his- 

1 Lange, Leben Jesu. * Mark xvi. 8, i<l>o$ovvro ydp. It 

2 Matt, xxviii. 9, 17. Contrast Mark is vain to speculate on the causes of 
XV. 19. In Luke xxiv. 52 the words this abrupt close. The evidence in fa< 
wpocKvirfiaopTes cwrhy are very doubt- vor of the remaining verses seems to 
ful. establish their canonicity, though they 

3 Matt, xxviii. 16, t^ opos oZ ird^aro cannot be regarded as part of the orig- 
avTois. inal narrative of St. Mark. There is 

4 Matt. xxvi. SI, 32 (irpo(H» vftas els no inconsistency between Mark xvi. 13 
tV ra\i\cday). and Luke xxiv. 84, 35, but rather a 
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tory of the revelations of the Lord Himself was added at 
another time and probably by another hand. Yet in both 
parts of the record one common feature may be noticed, 
which seems to present the peculiar characteristic of the 
Gospel. The disciples he~sitate before they accept the fact 
which surpassed their hope. There is doubt before there 
is faith. Thus, as St. Mark preserves an especial assurance 
of the reality of Christ's death, so he confirms most 
strongly the reality of His resurrection. His narrative 
shows that the witnesses were not mere enthusiasts who 
believed what they wished to be true. The 
women "told nothing to any man" when ^ **^ 
they had first seen the angelic vision. The apostles only 
yielded finally to the reproof of their Master 
when they had rejected in their bitter mourn- 
ing the testimony of those to whom He had appeared. 
This gradual progress to faith exhibits that outward side 
of the history which is further illustrated by the details 
which the Evangelist has preserved from the Lord's last 
charge. The promises of miraculous power 

• .!• •I'j. jj«A» M M<trkxvi. 17,18. 

assume in this a speciality and distinctness 
to which there is elsewhere no parallel; and the brief 
clause in which the progress of the Church and the work- 
ing of its ministera is described, leads the reader to see 
on earth the present power of that mighty Saviour, who 
in this Gospel only is described as " seated on the right 
hand of God."i 

St. Luke presents niany of the same details as St. Mark, 
but at a greater length and apparently with 
a different object. He does not dwell 
directly on the majesty of the Resurrection, as St. Mat- 
thew, nor on the simple fact of it, as St. Mark, but rather 
connects it with the Passion, and unfolds the spiritual 
necessity by which suffering and victory were united. 

mcwt true trait of nature: cf. Luke 1 Mark xvi. 19. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 64: 
xxiv. 37. Nor is there any connection Luke xxii. 69; (Acts vii. 65, 56); CoL 
of time in xvi. 16, «oi flirei', k, t. A.. iii. 1; Hebr. x. 12. 
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Thus it is that he records that part of the angelic mes- 
sage in which the death and rising again 
of Christ were traced in His own words. 
And the Lord Himself, whether he talks with the two 
disciples or with the eleven, shows the* " necessity *' of 
those events by which their &ith was shaken.^ In this 
connection the eucharistic meal at Emmaus gains a new 
meaning. That which was before clearly connected at 
least with the observances of the Jewish ritual is now 
separated from all legal observances. The '' disappear- 
ance " of the Lord is, as it were, a preparation for His 
unseen presence ; and at the same time the revelation to 
the eleven shows that He raised with Him from the grave, 
and up to heaven, all that belongs to the perfection of 
man^s nature.* The last view which St. Luke gives of the 
office of the risen Saviour corresponds with the earlier 
traits in which he shows His relation to mankind. In St. 
Matthew He is seen as clothed " with all power in heaven 
and on earth, .... present with th^ disciples to the end of 
the age." In St. Mark He is raised to heaven, to a throne 
of sovereign power, as One to whom nature does homage. 

In St. Luke He is the High Priest in whose 
name repentance and remission of sms is to 
be proclaimed to all nations, — the Mediator who sends 
forth to men the promise of His Father. 

There is yet another aspect in which the Resurrection 
is presented in the Gospels which can only 
omr. Y^^ indicated now, though it presents lessons 

of marvellous fulness. St. John traces its effects, not on a 
church, nor on an active ministry, nor on mankind at 
large, but on individuals. The picture which he draws 
can be completed by traits taken from the other Evange- 
lists ; and if this be done, there is probably nothing else 
in the Gospels which gives the same impression of aim- 

1 Luke zxi7.'SS6, obx^ rcarra t^€i ira- 2 Luke xxiv. 86 ff. {ffdpKa Koi, ha 
b^iv'y T. 44, 8€« vKvp^a^vai tA ye- tco). 
ypafjLii4ifa. Cf. xxiv. 7. 
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plioity and comprehensiveness, of independence and har- 
mony, of perfect truthfulness and absolute wisdom. The 
Resurrection, then as now, is proved to be the touchstone 
of character. In the presence of this great fact the 
thoughts of many hearts are revealed. Per- 
sonal devotion, even it mistaken and Iimitea, 
is received with a welcome of joy.^ Hope, which had 
sunk by a natural and violent reaction even 
to despair, is cheered by a word oi peace, 
and strengthened to utter the highest confession of faith.* 
Silent love looks and believes.'^ To the eye 
of the beloved dfsciple the Lord was known 
when hidden from others; and while some hastened to 
embrace or worship Him, it was his part to wait in 
patience, and in this sense also to tarry till the Lord came. 
However incomplete the comparison between parallel 
evangelic narratives which has been made in 
this chapter may be in some of its details, it characterutic (nr- 
seems impossible not to feel that it throws a 
striking light upon the individuality, the • independence, 
and the inspiration of the Gospels. A more complete 
examination, which should take account of every shade of 
difference, such as could only be apprehended by personal 
study, would fill up an outline which is too 
plain to be easily mistaken. The character- * *^* 

istic traits which have been noticed appear in the records 
of a series of incidents which have been selected for their 
intrinsic importance, and not arbitrarily. They, are so 
subtle that no one could attribute them to design ; and 
yet so important that they convey their peculiar effect to 
the narratives. Without any constant uniformity they 
converge towards one point ; and even when their con- 
nection is least apparent, they present a general impression 

1 Matt, xxviii. 9, Xaip€T€, Here ffty. Cf. Luke xxiv. 12, which is a very 

only in the Gospels. ancient gloss, if not a part of the orig- 

2 John XX. 26, 28. iual text. 

3 John XX. 8, Kol c2Bei/ Koi Marcv' 
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of a definite law to which they are anhject. Diversity of 
detail is seen to exist without contrariety; and the exhi- 
bition of a spiritual purpose wfth the preservation of literal 
accuracy. 

Individuality is a sign of independence. The more 
exactly any one compares parallel passages 
oCthe Gospels the more certainly he will 
feel that their likenesses are to be referred to the use of a 
common source, and not to the immediate influence of one 
Gospel upon another. The general form is evidently 
derived from some one original type ; the special elabora- 
tion of it is due to personal knowledge dhd apprehension 
of the events included in the fundamental cycle of teach- 
ing. The evidence of the evangelists is thus one and yet 
independent. They do not reproduce one uniform history ; 
but give distinct histories according to the outlines of a 
comprehensive and common plan. 

We may proceed yet one step further. Individuality 

and independence, when presented in such a 

fa^wrt^ qf the fQj^jji ag to exhibit complementary spiritual 

aspects of the same facts, are signs of inspi- 
ration. From one side it is possible to refer the phe- 
nomena which they offer to the mental characteristics of 
the Evangelists; but it has been seen that the human 
element is of the essence of inspiration. The Bible is 
divine because it is human. The Holy Spirit speaks 
through men as they are, and the fulness of their proper 
character is the medium for conveying the fulness of the 
truth. It follows, then, that in proportion as it can be 
shown that there is a distinctness of purpose, though most 
free from the marks of conscious design, in the several 
Gospels, — in proportion that there can be shown to exist 
in them significant differences consistent with absolute 
truth, there is a sure pledge of their plenary inspiration in 
the truest and noblest sense of the words. Nothing less 
than the constant presence of the Holy Spirit, if we can 
in any way apprehend the method of His working, could 
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preserve perfect truthfulness with remarkable variations ; a 
perfect plan with childly simplicity ; an unbroken spiritual 
concord in independent histories. 



NOTE TO PAGE 821. 

ON THE DAT OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 

The difflcnlties connected with the chronology of the Paschal week are 
acknowledged on all hands to be very considerable, and 
the yarious solutions which have been proposed have jenoe. 
tended to perplex the question still more by introducing (a) The Cmcifix- 
uncertainty into the interpretation of the terms involved. ^J*^ Prepwa- 
The examination of these difficulties may be divided into 
two distinct parts, — the determination (1) of the day of the month, and 
(2) of the day of the week, on which the Lord suffered. Of these the 
first includes the alleged discrepancy between the Synoptists and St. John 
as to the time and character of the Last Supper; the second, on the other 
hand, is chiefly of interest for the interpretation of the Gospels. The two 
questions are quite independent, and will be considered separately. 

I. All the Evangelists agree as to the natne of the day of the Crucifixion ; 
and in the absence of all evidence to the contrary, it is entirely unreason- 
able to suppose that the name is used in more than one sense. The day 
was The Preparation (v iropotrKciW)), or rather A Preparation {rrapaffK^xfij). 

Matt, xxvii. 62, r^ 8^ ivaApioy fjrts itrrXp furh. r^v irapcurKevfiy, 

Mark xv. 42, iircl ^v trapeuTKtvfif 8 ioTiy irpoffd^fiarov, 

Luke xxiii. 54, kcH Tiii4pa Ijy wc^xuTKcvris K(d odfifiarov M^wTKtv. 

John xix. 31, hrtl irapcurKwv^ fy (cf. v. 42); v. 14, ^y 8c wapatrKcvii tov 

What then was the Parasceuc — The Preparation? There can be no 
doubt that in early Christian writers, as in modern Greek, this was the 
name of Friday (Clem. Alex. Str. vii. p. 877, § 75, ^ UapcurKfirfi . . . itrufni- 
fii(€T<u , . .71 *AippoSlrris. Cf. Polyc. Mart. 7, ry HfxpaaKcv^ ^tivyov &pa' 
TertuU. De Jejvn, 14). Friday was indeed the preparation for the weekly 
Sabbath, and as such it was natural that the name should be used for it 
so commonly that at last it became the proper name of the day.^ But the 
name and character of Sabbath was not confined to the weekly day of 
rest. There were other festival-days which had the same Sabbatic charac' 
ter, and foremost among them the first day of the feast of unleavened 

1 The word appears, as it were, in a ^77va$ n^ 6fio\oytiy a&rohs iy <rci/S- 
transition-state in a decree of Augustus fiaaiv, fj rp irp6 rairris irapaffKwf 
preserved by Josephus: Ant, xvi. 6,2, &ir^ &pcis ivdriis. 
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bread (Ley. xxiii. 15, rh, adfifiartu Cf. v. 11, Hebr. w. 24, 39); and thus 
the day before these festival-sabbaths woald likewise Include a Preparation, 
in the same way as that before the weekly sabbaths. All festivals did not 
partake in this Sabbatic character, and consequently the enameratlon of 
days in Judith (viii. 6, iyfiartvfy . . . x^P^' wpoaafifidruv koH trafi^mp, KoiX 
wpovovfijfyi&v Kol vovfiriyuoy ical iopr&» koX x^^M^^'^''^'' oXkov 'IffpaffK) proves 
nothing as to the exclusive use of the word trpoa-dfifiaroy, by which St. 
Mark explains irapairKtvfif for the weekly Preparation.^ 

If it is allowed that there is nothing in the Synoptic Gospels, so far as 
the title of the day is concerned, which determines 

(h) The Prepa- whether it is to be understood of the weekly or of the 
ration day Axed tfy festival preparation, St. John seems to leave no real room 

St. John as the Eve tr r i / « / 

of tho Futover. for doubt. In point of grammar, irapwrKfvi\ rov irdirxa 

— the Preparation of the Passover — tnight mean the Fri- 
day in the Paschal week ; but it seems incredible, if we take into considera- 
tion the significance of St. John's dates, that the Evangelist should reckon 
by the week and not by the symbolic feast, of which he is recording the 
fulfilment.^ In connection with the whole narrative, " the Preparation of 
the Passover" cannot mean anything but " the Preparation for the Passo- 
ver," or in other words the fourteenth Nisan, the eve of the Paschal sup- 
per, which was eaten at the beginning of the fifteenth Nisan, according to 
the Jewish reckoning, t. 6., after sunset of the fourteenth, according to 
our own .8 ' 

The dates fVimished by the Synoptists fall in with this interpretation. 

On " the first day of unleavened bread," which is identi- 

(e) The Svnoptic fied wjth the fourteenth of Nisan by the significant addi- 

wrtT fAiTc^to! *^°"' " ^^®" *^®y sacrificed the Paschal-ofl'ering" (Mark 

sion. xiv. 12, T^ irpdirrf W^P<f "^^^ ifv/*«i' Stc t^ ir<jurx<i Is^voy ; 

Luke xxii. 7, v rj/i. r. if. iv jf &€i rh irda-xa ^ea^cu ; 
Matt. xxvi. 87, ry 54 irpe&T]; r&y Af ), the disciples inquired " where they 
should prepare the Passover." Then follow in unbroken succession the 
Last Supper (Matt. xxvi. 20; Mark xiv. n^hr^ias ytyofiJyris; Luke xxii. 
14, 5t€ iy^ytro ri &pa), the departure to Grethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 31 ; Mark 
xiv. 27, iy rf yvKTl ratJrp), the arrest, the examination (Matt. xxvi. 74, 
and parallels, AX€/cT»f> i<p6vri<r€v)j the deliberation (Matt. xxvi. 1, irpuias 
ytyofitpris), and the various steps of the Passion. Now it appears that the 



1 M. Lutteroth, in an ingenious essay late John xix. 42, because of the Friday 
(Le Jowr de la Preparation^ Paris, 1866), of the Jews (Bleek, Beitr. 1117). 
has endeavored to identify the Prepa- 
ration with the tenth of Nisan, the day S In conformity with this the Jewish 
on which the offering was set apart, tradition represents '*the Eve of the 
Luke xxii. 7, seemg to be decisive Passover" as the time of the Crucifix- 
against this supposition, and M. Lut- ion (Bleek, Beitr. 148). The connection 
teroth appears to feel the difficulty between the two uses of irofKuriccv^ ia 
which the most forced interpretation is well seen in the connection of 31!?. the 
insufficient to remove. eve of a feast, and t(1^9i|*^?, Friday 

3 This will be felt at once if we trans- (Buxt. Lex. p. 1669). 
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foarteenth was kept at a later time as a day of rest especially in OdHlee 
(Mishna, Pesach. iv. 1, 5; ap. Bleek, Beitr, 122 1), that is probably the 
natural day, excluding the evening. This fact Supports the idea, which is 
probable in itself, that the question of the disciples was asked immediately 
upon the sunset of the thirteenth. The Preparation is evidently contem- 
plated as foreseen by the owner of the house, and need not have occupied 
much time.s The evening of the Supper would thus be as St. John repre- 
sents it, the evening at the beginning of the fourteenth. The same day 
after sunrise next morning is rightly described as a Preparation-day, — 
'* the Preparation of the Passover," though the Preparation, in the strict- 
est sense of the term, was limited to the last three hours, ftom " the ninth 
hour." 

This view of the time of the Last Supper is supported by a variety of 
indirect arguments, common to St. John and the Synop- 

9 Tndireet l<*vi 

tists, which appear to be so cogent in themselves that ^ence. 
many critics who affirm the inconsistency of the two 
forms of the narrative, assume that the original basis of the Synoptic 
Gospels presented the same chronology as St. John, and that these coin- 
cidences spring fVom the partial preservation of the first text. 

But before noticing these less distinct intimations of the date, there are 
yet two other passages of St. John which seem to leave 
no room to doubt his meaning, if it be not clear already, p^t^ the Pan- 
On the morning of the day of the crucifixion the Jews, over wu not eaten 
as he writes, would not enter the judgment-hall of Pilate, JJJ** Oudfixion 
" that they may eat the Passover" (John xix. 28, tva ^ 
yofffi rh ird<rxa).^ Nothing but the determination to adapt these words to 
a theory could suggest the idea that ** eating the Passover" applies to any- 
thing but the great Paschal meal.^ Our ignorance as to the custom of the 
Jews at the time makes it impossible to determine the extent of impurity 
contracted by entering the house of a heathen, but it would at any rate 
last till sunset, in which case the person thus impure could not be present 
at the sacrifice of the offering in the Temple. Nor is it less decisive on 
the point that towards the close of the evening on which the Last Supper 
took place, and when it was nearly ended, the disciples thought that Judas 

1 Sapientes dicunt, in Jadaea opera- the institution of the Passover, Exod. 
bantur vespera Paschatis (''nnyn xii. 21, ^Ccctrt rh irdaxa^ and, though 
b'^ncB) usque ad meridiem. Sed in . the words might perhaps be extended 
GcUilaa nihil omnino operabantur; et to the keeping of the whole rite, yet 
nocte schola Schammai vetat, schola they properly describe the sacrificial 
Hillelis permittit usque ad scintilla- act as distinguished from the entire fes- 
tionem soils. Cf. $ 6. The whole chap- tival (irotctv rh ircicrxa, Num. ix. 2, 6, 
ter is worthy of study in illustration of 20, etc.)' Cf. Deut. xvi. 2, 6, 6; Ezra 
the care with which even the fourteenth vi. 20, 21, ^a^Hx^ay rh irdtrx^ . . . ical 
Nisan was observed. Cf. Pesach. v. 1, ^4>ayoy rh irJurx^ 

p> 160. 4 The passages quoted in support of 

2 Mark xiv. 15, ^ti^^i hif^rfcuov fi4ya the rendering, " celebrate the feast, by 
itrrfrnfiwov mifiov, eating the Chagiga," fail in true paral- 

3 The phrase occurs in the account of lelism (Bleek, Beitr. 109 ff.). 
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was dismissed that he might buy the things which were needed for the 
feast (John xiii. 29, S»¥ XP^^ ^X®M«'' «» ^V ^ofyrtfy), which was alreadj 
defined aS "the feast of the Passover" (xiii. 1, vph Bh rrjs ^oprf/f rod 
ircCtrxa). On the fifteenth such purchases would have been equally illegal 
and impossible. 

This passage leads to the series of other passages already alluded to, 
which so far determine the day of Crucifixion as to show 

0>)SL John and ^|j^^ j^ ^^ ^^j fifteenth Nisan. This day — the first day 

pfv that the Cmci- of unleavcned bread — was a Sabbath, on which the Sab- 
jixumdaifwasnat featlc law of rest was specially binding (Exod. xii. 16; 
(a Sabbath). **^ ^^* xviii. 7). Now the Synoptists and St. John alike 

exclude the notion that the day of the Crucifixion was 
such a " Sabbath." Apart from the extreme improbability that such a 
festival as the first day of unleavened bread would be described as " Fri- 
day" or "Preparation-day," everything is done without scruple which 
would have been unlawful on a Sabbath. A commission to make pur- 
chases is regarded as natural (John xiii. 29) ; the Lord and His disciples 
leave the city contrary to the command (Exod. xii. 22); men come armed 
for the arrest of Christ ^ (Luke xxii. 52); the Jewish council meets for 
judgment ; Simon comes (as it appears) fh>m his ordinary work (Mark xv. 
21 ; Luke xxiii. 26, ipx&IJ>-^vop Air* kypov) ; the condemned are executed and 
taken down from the crosses, and at the close of the day spices are pre- 
pared for the embalming of the Lord (Luke xxiii. 55), and because of the 
Preparation (that is, of the approaching Sabbath) He is laid in a tomb 
which was near (John xix. 42), whereas if it were the fifteenth, the day 
itself was a Sabbath.2 ■ To those familiar by experience with Jewish usages, 
as all the Evangelists must have been, the whole narrative of the Cruci- 
fixion, crowded with incidents of work, would set aside the notion that 
the day was the fifteenth. Where the idea was excluded by facts, there 
would be no need of words and no fear of ambiguity ; and if we keep 
clearly in view the Sabbatical character of the fifteenth, we shall be satis- 
fied that all the Evangelists equally forbid us to place the Crucifixion on 
such a day. 
One or two allusions, which perhaps cannot be urged as arguments 
without claiming greater authority for the symbolic 
(c) The gumboi' meaning of Holy Scripture than many would concede, 
^v^^fy^ seem to point clearly to the result which has been thus 
teenth qf Niaan. obtained from the positive evidence in favor of the four- 
teenth Nisan, and the negative evidence against the fif- 
teenth. St. John, by applying to our Lord words from the institution of 
the Passover,^ evidently contemplates Him as the true Paschal Lamb, and 

1 And this, it may be noticed, when acts mentioned, on the Sabbath : the 

the rulers determined to avoid the feast enumeration itself seems sufilcient for 

(Matt. xxvi. 5; Mark xiv. 2,/i)) iv rfj any one acquainted with the Jewish 

iopry). law. 

s Bleek (1. o.) quotes authorities to 3 John xix. 86, compared with Exod. 

show the illegality of doing the several xii. 46. 
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the harmony of the narrative is completed by the supposition that the 
time as well as the mode of the Lord's death coincided with that of the 
typical victim.! St. Paul repeats the same idea more distinctly, 1 Cor. v. 7, 
T^ vdtrxa riixay ir^t^ XpurT6s' Shft^ kopriffw/AMv k. r. A.. ; and it has been 
argued with great plausibility that if he had regarded the institution of 
the Eucharist a» taking place at the Paschal meal, he would not have said 
simply i» Tp pvktX f vctp^BiBero (1 Cor. xi. 23). Nor is it to be forgotten 
that these references of St. Paul are the more important as proceeding 
Arom a distinct source. 

On such a point historical tradition may seem to some to be of no great 
weight, but it is evident that the tendency of any change 
in the tradition would be towards the identification of ^encef"**^'' ^'^' 
the Last Supper with the Paschal meal, and not towards 
the distinction of the two, if they had been originally connected. Now, 
as far as appears, early tradition is nearly unanimous in fixing the Cruci- 
fixion on the fourteenth, and in distinguishing the Last Supper from the 
legal Passover .3 This distinction is expressly made by Apollinaris,^ Clem- 
ent of Alexandria,^ Hippolytus,'^ TertuUian, Irenseus,^ who represent very 
different sections of the early Church. Origen, according to the Latin 
version of his Commentary on St. Matthew, seems to identify the Supper 
with the legal Passover, bnt the p&ssage is conAised.^ From the time of 
Chrysostom the meal was generally identified with the Passover; ^ but 
Photius expressly notices that two writers who differed widely on other 
points of the Paschal controversy agreed in fixing the Passion on the 
fourteenth, contrary to the later opinion of the Church, and thereforo 
reserves the question for examination .^ The quartodeciman controversy 

1 In this aspect the time, the ninth natural day), «'. e., the evening of the 
hour (Matt, xxvii. 46; Mark xv. 84; fifteenth and the time of the Paschal 
Luke xxiii. 44), is very important. This meal. 

was the beginning of the solemn Prepa- Apollinaris (in Fragm. ill. ) elsewhere 

ration (comp. p. 335, n. 1). states distinctly that the Lord, **the 

2 Cf. Routh, ReU. Sacr. i. 168. great sacrifice," was crucified and 
8 Fragm. ii. ap. Routh, i. p, 160, Xe- " buried on the day of the Passover," 

yovffiv [ot 8t* 6,yvoiav ^ikotftiKovfri the foorteentfi, "the true Passover of 

irepl Toi^uif] thi r^ W rh vpSfiaroy our Lord." 

^6t4 t&v fut^T&v l<^>oy€i/ 6 Kvpiosj 4 Clem. Alex. Fragm. p. 1016, Pott. 

rp $« fieyd\ri Vfi4p<f rStv hiOfioov avrhs « Hipp. Fragm. i. ii. (p. 869, ed. 

Ihra^eir ic<d dtityovi^Tou Mar^ouov oStm Migne). 

\4yeiu o)s tf€v<yfiKcuriy, ^€v euru/i^w- 6 Tertull. adv. Jud. 8; Iren. iv. 10, 1 

y6s re uSfitp ri y6riai5 axnSjv, koL era- (23) (quoted by Browne, Ordo Saelo- 

ai6C€iy doK€7 Kar' avrovs rh. €wa77€- rum, p. 66). Yet Irenseus calls the 

\ia. This fragment is specially impor- meal " a Passover" (ii. 22, 2). 

tant as pointing to what may have been 7 Orig. Comm. in Matt, j 79. 

the scarce of the confusion, the differ- 8 The interesting Catena on St. Mark 

ent reckoning of the Jewish ecclesias- published by Cramer contains both 

tical and natural days: the evening at opinions (Cram. Cat. in Marc. pp. 420, 

the beginning of the fourteenth seems 421), the second with a reference to St 

to have been confounded with the eve- John. 

ning at the end of the fourteenth (the 9 Phot. Cod. 115) 116. 
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Itself has no decisire bearing on the date. The evidence as to the point 
on wliich the oontroyeny turned is too meagre and ambignoos to allow of 
any satisfactoiy condosions being drawn from it.^ 
Bat in answer to all these arguments which are drawn from direct and 

indirect evidence of every kind, it is said that the Syn- 

•^^Ltl^ *rX optists plainly speak of the Last Supper as the Paschal 

LaM s^per, meal. It might, perhaps, be enough to answer that they 

define the day of the Cruciflzion at least as plainly, and 
that St. John, who is in perfect harmony with them as to the day, shows 
that the meal was not the Paschal meal, as, indeed, it could not be, if it 
was on ** the Preparation-day." Either, then, they must include a gross 
contradiction in their narrative, or we must misinterpret their meaning as 
to the day or the meal; and certainly not as to the former, because that is 
fixed by a complicated chain of -evidence, while the other is expressed in 
one or two phrases which admit readily of a different sense, when once we 
reflect that the very circumstances of the case must have put out of ques- 
tion for Jews what appears to us to be their most natural meaning. It is 
said that the disciples speak of "preparing for eating the Passover" 
(Matt. xxvi. 17; Mark xiv. 12; Luke xxii. 9); that Christ Himself pro- 
poses to eat it (Matt. xxvi. 18); JMark xiv. 15; Luke xxii. 8); that the dis- 
ciples actually "prepared the Passover" {^rfolfuurav rh in£<rxa; Matt, 
xxvi. 19; Mark xiv. 16; Luke xxii. 13); that in the coarse of the meal 
which followed immediately afterwards the Lord said, " I desired to eat 
this Passover with you" {lirtd6fi.ii<ra rovro rh irdarxa ^Mtycty fx^^ ^fjutv^ 
Luke xxii. 15). If these words stood alone, there can be no doubt that we 
should explain them of the Paschal meal taken at the legal time; bat the 
Evangelists who use them exclude this sense by their subsequent narra- 
tive, and there are in the contexts indications of the sense in which they 

must be taken. The Lord, in sending His disciples to 
u^^."^^ M»ake the preparation, said, "My time is near" (Matt. 

xxvi. 18), as if to explain something unusual in His com- 
mand. He sent, as the words imply, to a disciple who was expecting 
Him, and speaks with authority as " the Master " (6 iada-KoXos, Matt, 
xxvi. 18; Mark xiv. 14; Luke xxii. 11). May we not then suppose that 
the preparation which the disciples may have destined for the next day 
was made the preparation for an immediate meal which became the 
Paschal meal of that year, when the events of the following morning 
rendered the regular Passover impossible ?2» If this seems a forced sense, 
we must remember that while the memory of events was still fresh as it 
was when the oral Gospel was fixed, statements which are perplexing to 
us may have been readily intelligible from a knowledge of the connecting 
facts. Nothing at least can be more unlikely than that the narratives 
should he severally inconsistent with themselves. Ritual difflculties which 

1 Cf. Bleek, Beitr. 166 ff. The use of irdax^ for the Christian 

2 Hippol. Fragm. i. p. 869, olros yhp Eucharist would render the confusion 
^v rh Tdtrxa rh irpoKtKTipvy/i4yoy fcol easier in after time: cf. Mingarelli, JHd, 
TtK€ioifJL€yoy rfj &purfiivip V/ifp<h de Trin. ii. 16. 
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we can feel only by eflFort and careful study, would be felt instinctively by 
the Erangelists. They and their first readers could not have referred the 
events of the Crucifixion-day to the " Sabbath " on the fifteenth, and con- 
sequently could not, as we might do, refer the words which describe the 
supper which preceded it to the legal Passover. 

II. It remains to notice very briefly the second point of inquiry. Long 
use and tradition seem to have decided this already, but 
it may be questioned whether there are not grounds for ^- ^^ ^^ 
doubting the correctness of the common opinion. In the ^lon, 
record which St. Matthew has preserved of the saying of 
the Lord as to " the sign of Jonah," it is stated that " the Son of Man 
shall be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth " (Matt. xii. 
40, Tpfis rifi4pas Kcd Tpeij y{ncTas). Admitting that the parts of the days 
of the burial and the resurrection are to be reckoned as " days," yet even 
thus the period from Friday till Sunday is only three days and ttvo nights. 
Are we then to conclude that the separate enumeration of days and nights 
is without any special force, and strictly speaking inaccurate? or to sup- 
pose that the term *' Preparation-day " has led to the very natural but erro- 
neous identification of the day of the Crucifixion with Friday f The evi- 
dence on both sides is but slight. On the one hand it may be said that St. 
John spoke of the Sabbath whifch followed the Preparation as being of 
special solemnity (John xix. 31, ^v Sc /xeydKij ^ rifi4pa iKfivou rod aafifid- 
rov), and this would certainly be the case if the fifteenth of Nisan, a festi- 
val Sabbath, coincided with the weekly Sabbath ; and so also St. Luke 
appears to mark only one day as intervening between the burial and the 
resurrection (Luke xxiii. 54, 56, adfiffarov M^wrKev . . . rb ixXv adfifiaroy 
iia^rxauraif). But St. Matthew describes the day after the Crucifixion in so 
remarkable a manner, as to lead to the belief that he did not regard it as 
the weekly Sabbath : " The next day that followed the day of the Prepara- 
tion the chief priests came to Pilate " (tJ h\ hraOpiovy ffris 4trr\y fifra r^v 
irapoffKeirfitff Matt, xxvii. 62). Such a circumlocution seems most unnatu- 
ral if the weekly Sabbath were intended; but if it were the first day of 
unleavened bread, then, as the proper title of that day had been already 
used to describe the commencement of the Preparation-day (Matt. xxvi. 
17, ry 8€ vp<&T7i rSav h(viJMv), no characteristic term remained for it. More- 
over, the day in itself was a " great Sabbath," and could be described as 
such by St. John, without supposing any coincidence of the weekly and 
festival Sabbaths. And the whole Sabbatic period, extending from the 
beginning of the fifteenth of Nisan to the dawn of the first day of the 
week might, perhaps, without violence be called a Sabbath; or at least 
the rest on the fifteenth might be implied in the statement of the rest 
observed on the Sabbath. Such a period would completely satisfy the 
term fixed by "the sign of Jonah," and the text of the Gospels, with the 
exception of the one passage in St. Luke, which forms an apparent diffi- 
culty, leaves the length of the entombment undetermined, except so far 
as it is fixed by "the first day of the week," and the legal resting-time 
which interrupted the preparations of the disciples.i 

iThe other dates which refer to the interval are: (1) Matt, zxvii. 68, cTirev 
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Bnt without pQTBniDg the qaestion fdrther at pTesent, what has been 
said may be snfflcient to direct attention to the inyestigation, which seems 
to call for more notice than has been hitherto given to it. 



..,fi€Tk rp^ts Tifi4pas iytipo- xxtU. 40; Mark xt. 29, ^ rpurlv ^/a^ 

fuu' AcXcMToy oZr; cf. Mark Tiii. 31, pais. (3) Matt. xri. 21; xvii. 23; xx. 

8c7. . ./iCTJk Tpctf fifi4pas in- 19; Lake iz. 22; xviil. 33; xxiv. 7, 46, 

trniptu; Mark ix. 81; x. 84, iur^aXur- rp rpirxi fifi4p^ iumirr^mi. (4) Lnke 

d^MU rh¥ rdipop €ws r^s rplrtis xxir. 21, rplrrpf rauriiy rj/Upay 6y€t, 

11 fit pas, (2) John ii. 19, X^arc rhtr It will scarcely be denied that the ob- 

yoibr rovTOP Ktd \itf] rpurltf ^fitpeut viotu meaoiog of these phrases favors 

iy^pSo canhv, Cf. Matt. xxvi. 61 ; Mark the longer interval, which follows from 

xiv. 68; SiJk TpiMV rifup&y. Matt the strict interpretation of Matt. xii. 40. 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE DIFFERENCES IN ARRANGEMENT OF THE SYNOPTIC 

EVANGELISTS. 



Le coear a son ordre.— Paboal. 



The differences of arrangement in the Synoptic Evangel- 
ists are more obvious and not less important 

«!_ ,m n*js* • J A •! i^T Chronological OT' 

than the dinerences m detail. Namerous rwiffemefunottobe 
groups of events present the same arrange- ^*^,^^^ 
ment in every case, but other events are trans- 
posed, so as to convey a new lesson from the new position 
in vhich they stand. While there is very much which is 
common to all the Synoptists, the incidents peculiar to 
each produce the same kind of individuality in the whole 
narratives, as the special details impart to the separate ele- 
ments of which they are composed. Each Evangelist has 
a characteristic arrangement, coincident up to a certain 
point with that of the others, and yet so far different that 
harmonists are commonly driven to violent expedients — 
assumptions of the repetition or confusion of similar events 
— to bring all into agreement. But before taking recouree 

j to such solutions of the difficulty we may fairly ask, whether 

the order of the Evanscelists is a violation or an abandon- 
ment of chronological sequence. If the succession of time 

I is subordinated to the succession of idea, then it is but lost 

labor to seek for a result which our materials are not fitted 
to produce. The object of the student will be to follow out 
the course of each revelation of the Truth, and not to frame 
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annals of the Savioar's Life. There are, indeed, times 
marked out by marvellous coincidences and significant 
relations in which we may see something of the symmetry 
of the divine plan of history, but evidence is wanting to jus- 
tify the extension of a system of minute dates to the teach- 
ing of the Lord. If what has been already said of the 
fragmentariness of the Gospels be true, and the character 
and express language of St. John's Gospel seem to be con- 
clusive on this point, then it is from the first unlikely that 
writings which do not aim at completeness should observe 
with scrupulous exactness the order of time. Selection is 
in the one case what arrangement is in the other. The 
first was guided by an instinctive perception of representa- 
tive facts ; the other by an instinctive perception of their 
relation to a central idea. An inspired order is the cor- 
relative of an inspired abridgment. The existence of the 
one suggests the existence of the other, or at least removes 
any presumption against the disregard of the common 
rule of composition. 

If, however, the text of the Gospel bear clear traces 
of a systematic attention to chronology, the 
hm^/^nS^^L^ argument based on a mere analogy which 
* might be expected to hold between matter 

and form must be set aside. But in fact it is not so. The 
examination of a few chapters of the Synoptic Gospels 
will leave little doubt that temporal sequence was not the 
standard of their arrangement. Their whole structure, as 
well as their contents, serves to prove that they are me- 
moirs and not histories. Definite marks of time and place 
are extremely rare ; and general indications of temporal or 
local connection are scarcely more frequent.^ The ordi- 

• 

1 From the time of the Temptation these eyente with the great day of Par- 

to the Transfiguration I have noticed ables : cf. Matt. xiii. 63) ; Luke viii.22fr. 

only the following distinct connections 2. Matt. ix. 18, ravra avrov \a\ovy- 

of detailed events: ros. Of the new and old; Jairus* 

1. Matt. yiii. 18, S4. The storm daughter. Cf. Mark y. 22; Luke yiii. 

stilled; the Gadarene demoniacs; the 41, «cal i8oi', fixing no connection of 

return. So Mark iv. 35 ff- (connecting time. 
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nary words of transition are either indefinite or are dis- 
junctive.^ Outwardly, at first sight, the Synoptic Gospels 
are more like collections of anecdotes than histories. If 



8. Matt. ix. 82, ainStv Z\ i^tpxofJL^- ists, and the most striking illostration 

y^y. The healing of two blind ; the of their mode of connection, 
healing of a dumb man (peculiar to St. 

Matthew). 1 In this respect the usage of each 

4. Matt. xii. 46, ^ti avrov XaXovyros ; Evangelist is peculiar. The following 

xiii. 1, iy Tp fifMtfHf ixtlyif (yet cf. Acts connecting phrases may be noticed : 

Tiii. 1). Mark iv. 1, Ktd'irdKiy. Luke 1. In St. Matthew: 

viii. 4, avyiSyros 8i Hx^^^' The bias- (a) T^€{at that time; no close se- 

phemy of Pharisees ; the true kindred; quenee. The word does not occur in 

the day of Parables. Compare No. 1. this manner in St. Mark ; cf. Luke xxi. 

6. Matt. xiv. 22; Mark vi. 46, €v^4us 10) iii. 5, 18; (iv. 1); ix. 14, 87 (cf. v. 86); 

llvdyKourty. The walking on the water xi. 20; xii. 22, 88; (xiii. 86;) xv. 1, 12; 

immediately after the feeding the five xvi. 24; xviii. 21; xix. 18, 27; xx. 20; 

thousand. xxiii. 1. In ir. 1 ; xiii. 86, it marks, a 

6. Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2, /icd** direct sequence. 

ilfiepas e|. Luke ix. 28,.&<rel rifi^pcu {b) 94, iv. 18; ;v. 1; viii. 18; xi. 2; 

Bktm, The coming of the kingdom; xv. 82; xvi. 18. 

the Transfiguration. (c) koU, iv. 23; viii. 14; ix. 2, 9, 27, 86; 

7. Mark i. 29, koI fifths i^€X^6yTes. x. 1; xii. 9; xv. 21; xvL 1, 6. 

Luke iv. 88, iiyaffrits B4 (Matt. viii. 14, {d) iy iK€iy<p ry icotpy, xi. 26; xii. 

lud 4\^^y . . . no connection : cf. v.28; 1; xiv. 1. 4y 4K€iyp r^ £pf, xviii. 1. 

Mark i. 89). The demoniac in the syn- 4y iKtlyais reus iifi4p€USf iii. 1. 4y r^ 

agogue; Peter's wife's mother cured. VH'4p<f 4K^ivQj xiii. 1. 

8. Luke vii. 11, 4y rg i^rjs (all. r^ (e) To these may be added the use of 
i^VS}. The centurion's servant; the ^/ccZ^ei/, ix. 9, 27; xii. 9, 16; xiii. 68; 
widow's son. xv. 21, 29. 

These data are evidently insufficient 2. In St. Mark: 

to determine one certain order of (a) Kcd . . . irciXiy, ii. 1, 13; iii. 1; iv. 

events; nor are the ambiguities re- l(Ka2 rd^iy)-, vii. 81(kc^ irdXMf); viii. 

moved by taking into account the no- Ij 4y 4K€iyais reus rifi4pcus vdXiy. 

tices that some events followed others: (b) Koi, i. 21, 40; ii. 18, 28; iii. 7, 18, 

Matt. ix. 9, 27; xii. 9, 15; xv. 21, 29. 20, 81 ; iv. 21, 24, 26, 80; vi. 1, 7, 14, 80; 

It may be observed that the stylo of vii. 1, 28; viii. 22, 27. 

St. Matthew produces the greatest ap- 3. In St. Luke : 

pearance of continuity, though prob- (a) ««* iy4y€T0 {4y4y€ro 94) (occurs 

ably he offers the most numerous diver- in St. Luke forty-one times ; In St. 

gences from chronological order. (Cf. Mark twice; in St. Matthew, kcU iy4- 

Matt. viii. 1, 6x^oi iroWol; 2—4, y^ro 5t« 4T4\t(rty ((rover, "viii. 28), 

Kcd i9o6 . , .firiStyl ^irps : 6, fhreX- five times : else once, ix. 10), v. 1, 12, 17 ; 

^6yros; 14, Ktd 4K^<&y] 18, i9^y 94; vi. 1, 6, 12; vii. 11; viii. 1, 22; ix. 18; 

23, K(d 4fifidyTi ; xiv. 13, 14). St Luke, xi. 1; xx. 1. 

on the other hand, is the least con- (b) koI, iv. 16, 81; vii. 18; viii. 26; 

nected. The great series of events ix. 10,67; x. 26. 

which he connects with the last jour- (c) 94, vii. 86; viii. 19; ix. 1, 7, 48,46; 

ney to Jerusalem (xi.— xvii.), is at once x. 1, 17. 

one of the strongest arguments against The connections of zi.— xvii. will be 

the observance of time by the Evangel- noticed afterwards. 
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we compare any series of incidents which they contain 
with a similar series in any historian, ancient or modern, 
we shall find at once that, apart from all other differences, 
there is a fundamental difference in the way in which the 
incidents are put together. In the one the circumstances 
of time and place rule the combination ; in the other the 
spiritual import, not independent of these, but yet rising 
above them, is distinctly predominant. 
But while it is maintained that the separate Gospels are 
not to be forced into any chronological har- 
P^*S!?*^ «S!rf^ mony ; that the law of their composition is 
deMmthatpirituai moral and not temporal ; that there is a pro- 
gressive development in the several histories, 
to neglect which is to lose the very outline of their divine 
meaning ; yet the order of time, as far as it can be ascer- 
tained, is not to be neglected. The occasion frequently 
gives its character to the action. A marked connection 
brings out with unerring power some latent trait which 
might otherwise have been overlooked.^ Thus it is that 
particular days seem to stand out with signal prominence 
in the history of Christ, as portraying a crisis of faith and 
unbelief in a rapid concurrence of events.^ The days them- 
selves stand isolated, while as distinct wholes they have an 
internal unity. But beyond such a limited influence of 
time as this, there is an influence which extends to a much 
^wider range. In the perfect Life all succession proceeds by 
a supreme law. The progress in the lessons which it unfolds 
will answer absolutely, as among men partially, to its out- 
ward development. It is, then, impossible but that there 

1 The healing of the woman with the receive a new life. It is impoesible not 

issue, which in all the accounts inter- to recognize in this a typical meaning, 

rupts the history of the raising of Jai- - The faith of the Gentiles seizes the gifb 

rus' daughter, offers the most remark-* which is destined for the Jew. This is 

able illustration of this. The beginning beautifully brought out by Hilary, In 

of the woman's plague was coeval with McUU ix. ( 6. 

the maiden's birth. The one had suf- 2 Two such days may be noticed: 

fered for twelve years when she was Luke iv. 38—42, a day of fkith; Mark 

made whole; the other had lived for iii. 22— v. 22, a day of opposition, warn- 

twelve years when she fell asleep to ing, power. 
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should be some broad lines of agreement in order between 
records of Christ's work based on its varied spiritual mean- 
ings. General agreement will be diversified by character- 
istic divergences. The agreement will be sufficiently wide 
to convey to us some sense of the infinite harmony of every 
part and relation of the human life of the Saviour ; the 
divergence sufficiently striking to save us from sacrificing 
the manifold bearings of eternal truth to a rigid order 
of time. 

If this view be correct, the technical work of the har- 
monist is limited to a narrow compass. "When 
he has shown that the few incidental fixed the ooJ^^'^be 
dates in the Gospels are consistent with one jS!'^'^r^ 
another, all objections drawn from the dis- ^^J^J^*^* ****' 
cordant order which they present otherwise 
fall to the ground. He is then free to interpret the letter 
by the spirit ; and to lay open that inner harmony which 
springs out of the union of various purposes, and leads to 
the full portraiture of a divine work. The reality of such 
a harmony is involved, as we have seen, in the very idea 
of Inspiration, and it is, perhaps, a corollary from the exist- 
ence of a four-fold record. Yet it is to be felt rather than 
analyzed. The subtlest signs by which it is characterized 
vanish in the rude process of dissection. To present it 
clearly, and even then very inadequately, would be to write 
a commentary on the Gospels ; and for the present it must 
be enough if we can determine some of the great features 
by which it appears to be distinguished. 

We have already seen that St. Matthew connects the 
beginning of the Gospel-history with the glo- j ^^ Matthews 
ries of the typical kingdom and the hopes of ^^' ^ 

J ^ c> t 25^ History <if 

the first covenant. At the very outset he <*« promised mo- 
announces the Messiah as the son of David tL introdvctum 
and the son of Abraham, the branch and seed 
to which all prophecy looked. The genealogy, confined 
within the limits of the national promise^ is the introduc- 
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tion to his narratiTe ; the birth of the Christ^ his first sub- 
ject. The inner scope of the whole Gospel is directed to 
the development of this idea in the light of ancient revela- 
^tion.' The fear of Joseph is connected with 
the righteousness of the law ; and the imper- 
fection of this righteousness is at once intimated by the 

1 There can be little doubt that tbe correct readin^r in Matt i. 18, is rav 8^ 
Xpurrou ^ y^jrc<rcs ^rrms ^r. 

2 The Ibllowing aaalyBis maj gnide the student in pumdng the teaching of 
St. Matthew. 

laTBODVcnov. L, iL 

Tbe Soya! pedigree (i. 1—17). 

The Virgin's Son, the promised Saviour (18-25). 

The homage (ii. 1—12). 

Tbe persecution (13—23). 
(In all tlie words of prophets are fnliUied.) 

1. Thx Puludx. iii., ir. 

(a) The BaptUt {uL): 

Tbe Messenger (1—6). The Message (7—12). The Beeognition 
(13-17). 
(6) TkeMe$Hah{iy.): 

The Trial (1-11). The Home (12-16). The Message (17). The 
Call (18— 22). The Woric (23-25). 

2. Ths Lawoitsb akd Prophkt. t.— xiii. 

(a) The new Law in relcUicn to the old (v. — ril.) 
{b) The testimony qf signs (viii., ix.). 

Characteristics (vlii. 1—15). 

The Suppliant (Resignation, 1—4); the Interoesaor (Faith, 
5—13); the Restored (Service, 14, 15). 
The Lord and the Disciples (vlii. 18— ix. 17). 

Self-denial (18-22). 

Tower (Nature, 23—27; Spirits, 28-34; Sin, ix. 1—8). 

Mercy (9-18). 

Prudence (14—17). 
The Results (ix. 18—34). 

Faith confirmed (20—22); raised (23—26); attested (27-^). 

Unbelief hardened (32—34). 

(c) The Commission (ix. 36— xi.). 
The Charge (x.). 

The Hearers (xi.). 

John (1—15); the People (16—19). 
Woes (20—24); Thanksgivings (25— dO)i 

(d) The Contrast (xii.). 

The letter and the spirit of the Law. 
Example (1—9); Miracle (10—13). 
The kingdom of Satan and the kingdom of God (22—37). 



i 
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reference to the sins of the people from which Christ should 
save them. Bat the holy name Jesas — sym- 
bolical at once of the ancient triumphs of Is- 
rael lind of the future triuniphs of the Church — is merged 



The sign of Jonas (88-^46). 

Natural and spiritual kindred (46-^60). 

(e) ParcMes qf the kingdom : its rise, growth, consummation (xiii.). 

1 The Enro. xir.— xxy. 

(a) The character qf t?ie King, compared with 
Temporal dominion : 

The feast of Herod ; death of John (xiv. 1—12). 

The feast of Christ (Jews); the disciples saved (18—83). 
Hierarchical dominion : 

The tradition of the elders (xv. 1—20). 

The Syrophcenician ^eard (21—28). 

The Gentiles healed and fed (29—39). 

Truth hidden from some (xyL 1—12), revealed to others (Id— 20{. 

(6) GUmpses qf the kingdom. 

The prospect of suffering (xvi. 24—28). 
The vision of glory (xvii. 1—18). 

The secret source of strength (14—21). 
The citizens. 

Moral principles : Ohedience: a sign (xvii. 24—27); Humility, 

Unselfishness, Forgiveness (xviii.). 
Social characteristics: liarriage, children, riches, sacrifice 

(xix.). 
Yet all without intrinsic merit (xx. 1—16). 

(e) The King claims his heritage. 
The Journey (xx. 17—84) 
, The triumphal Entrance (xxi. 1—17). 
The Confiict (xxi. 18— xxii.). 

The sign (xxi. 18—22). The first question (28—27). The por- 
traiture (28— xxii. 14). The temptation (16—40). The last 
question (41—46). 
The Judgment (xxiii.— xxv.). 
The Teachers (xxiii.). 
The City (xxlv.). 
The World (xxv.). 

4. Death thb Gate of the Eternal Kutodom. xxvi.— xzviii. 
(a) The Passion (xxvi., xxvii.). 

Contrasts : foreknowledge, craft (xxvi. 1 — 8). 

love, treason (6—16). 
The Last Supper: woes foreseen and faced (17— S 
The rash promise : power mi^udged (80—86). 
The inward Agony (86—46). 
The outward Desertion (37—66). 

The Confession of Christ (67—68). 

30 
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for the moment in that mysterious title which was conse- 
crated hy the memory of an ancieni deliver- 
ance. The sense of God's personal presence, 
which, when shadowed forth in former times, had sustained 
the king of Judah against the armies of Syria and Damas- 
cus, is at length confirmed hy a literal fulfilment of the 
symbol. Immanuel is no longer a figure, but a truth. 
The parable becomes a fact ; the word of hope, a confes- 
sion of faith. 

The first chif^ter declares the title of Messiah, the 
second foreshows His reception. Adoration on the one 
side, persecution on the other ; the ministry of the powers 
of heaven, the tyranny of the powers of earth ; bloodshed 
and flight and exile; such are the beginnings of the king- 
dom. He who is sahited by prophets as God 

Matt. 0. 2S. , •/ X- I- 

with us^ is, according to the tenor of their 

teaching, a Nazarene^ poor and despised, in the eyes of men. 

So far we have a preface to the Gospel pregnant with 

symbolic facts. Next follows a brief sum- 

(ulJT ^^^^' mary of Messiah's work, presented in a rapid 

contrast between His preaching and the 

preaching of His herald. Both proclaim the same mes- 
sage.^ Both choose the field of their labor 

uffT' "* *' **'* according to the declarations of prophecy. 

But with this the resemblance ends. The 

work of John is that of the Law, to awaken and convict* 

The denial of Peter (69—76). 
The death of Judas (xxviL 8—10). 
The death of Christ (11—60). 

Christ and Barabbas (16—26). Christ and the soldiers (27—81)* 

Christ and the bystanders (32—66). 
The Burial (67—61). The watch (62-66). 

(b) The Triumph. 

The Rising in glory (1—10). 
The felse report (11—16). 
The great commission (16—20). 

1 Matt. iii. 2; iv. 17, Meravocire, ^7- reading in the second case is not simply 
yuctv yhp ^ ficuriKtia ray ovpcufwy, "HY/ticey ^ ficur, r, wp. See Schob 
It may be doubted whether the true adloc. 
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He confronts the two great sections of the Jewish Church^ 
with terrible denunciations against the pre- 

* Jfatt.m.7. 

scriptive holiness of descent and ritual. For 
hope he points only to Him who should come. In act, 
if not in word, he acknowledges the fulfilment of his 
office in the recognition of Messiah.* And then the 
scene changes. The wilderness, which was 

iitxtt, m, 1; ivm L 

the place of John's teaching, is the place of 
Christ's Temptation^ When John is cast into prison, 
Christ definitely begins His work.' Instead of repelling 
or dismissing men, Christ calls them to fol- 
low Him and share His labor. He announces 
in the synagogues the Gospel of the king- 
dom^ and confirms His word by signs of 
power and love. 

From this point we are led to regard our Lord more in 
detail under His different offices, as Law- 

T> 1 1 T7-. /^ . % Tht Messiah 

giver, Prophet, and King. One trait prepares as Lawgiver and 
the way for the other, so that it is difficult to 
make a verv definite line of demarcation between the 
different sections of the history ; but, while the transitions 
are gradual, the general progress of idea is beyond ques- 
tion. The beginning is a counterpart of the revelation fi*om 
Sinai ; the close a fulfilment of the covenant with David.* 
In this aspect the Sermon on the Mount is first seen in 
its true bearing on the scope of St. Matthew. 
That which was for St. Luke but as one dis- lJ,?\v.-vul)^ 
course among many, was for St. Matthew the 
introduction and key to all.* The phrase with which it is 



1 From not observing the point of 8 Matt. iv. 12, 17. Yet He bad taught 
this, some have felt a difficulty at the before : John iii. 22 ff. 

mention of these sects. St. Matthew * Matt. iv. 23, rh ebary^Kiov rris 

gives the relation of the religunis par- fiatriKeias. The phrase is characteris- 

ties of the Jews to John, as St. Luke tic of St. Matthew, ix. 85 (a remarkable 

of each «ocia^ class. Both form to- parallel); xxi v. 14. In Mark i. 14, it if 

gether a whole: r uv ^ap. Koi 2a88. a false reading. 

2 Thus he yields to the words, v\.Tf- Z Matt xxvi0. 18, 20. 

puffou iraffay Zucaioir^vnv (Matt. iii. 15). ^ There cannot, I think, be any rea- 

Compare John i. 81. sonable doubt that the discourse related 
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opened marks the solemn majesty of its delivery.^ Words 
of blessing are the preface of the new dispensation.' Step 
by step the nature of Christ is unfolded as the consumma- 
tion of the Jewish Theocracy.' The great features of the 

in Luke vi. 20 ff. is the sune as that latter in yi. 20, iwdpas rohs 5<^da\- 
related hj St. Matthew. The diflfer- fiohs abfov cts robs fiodnrds, 

euoes on which some have laid stress ,,, ^ ^ i tf v ^ i . ^ 

. . . 1 *• 1 Matt. ▼. 1, wol^ns rh ffrdfia (cf. 

vanish upon an accurate examination _^ . ^ ' ^^. ^^ , „ 

* Av * ^ .m. 1 QA u Axk Eph. yi. 9). Spanheim, I>ub. Evang. 

of the text. The scene in St. Matthew ,.f «-- t «•• ^ z ^ r— • - 

, .J, rf^ , -, _• * ^ _-i W. p. 875. In ©.21 ff. curYoUots is cer- 

is Td hpos (v. 1), a woj^ of general ^ , , , ^, TA. . . 

, o\ T 1. ^ L *v * tainly (as apparently all the ancient 

meaning: St. Lake defines the spot / \ .,f*^.. ' * u « o* 

Z^t^i - ./-... ^,x.^x^ , i^f yersions) " to the men of old." Cf. 

more precisely as r&wos rt9tw6s (vi. 17, ^^ ix 12 fix 20 LXX)- Gal ill 16* 

not vcS/ofL a plateau on the mountain, * * . t 

below its bKihert poUc (««r«fldU). moh ^^^ '*• "' '*• *' "*"• ''^- «^- 

as would naturally he chosen for ad- 9 It is worthy of remark that the 

dressing a multitude. I see no contra- Kingdom Is noticed in the first and last 

diction hetween fffmi In Luke vi. 17, (v. 8, 10); nor would it be difficult to 

and 'ira;^/<raKro9 a»Tov in Matt. v. 1. point out a relation observed in the 

The words refer to diflbrent moments, order of the blessings. Verses 4 and 5 

and St. Luke preserves a trait of the in E. V. should be transposed. 

8 The following outline of the Sermon on the Mount will make this clearer: — 

1. The CmzEvs ov the Kingdom (v. 1—16). 

(a) Their character (1—12). 
In themselves (8-6). 

Poor in spirit. Meek. Sorrowing. Hungering after right- 
eousness. 
. Belatively (7-12). 

Merciful to men. Peace towards God. Pursuing peace. Per- 
secuted. 
The example of the prophets. 

(&) Their influence (18—16). 

To preserve (13). To guide (14—16). 

2. The New Law (17—48). 

(a) .The fulfilment of the Old generally (17—20). 

(&) The fulfilment of the spirit of special commandments. 

Murder. Adultery. Peijury. Revenge. Elxclusiveness. (21—48.) 

8. The New Life (vi.— vii. 23). 

(a) Acts of devotion (vi. 1—18). 

Alms (1—4). Prayer (6— 15). Fasting (16— 18). 

(5) Aims (19—34). 

The true treasure (19—21). 
The single service (22—^). 
The perfect repose (2&— 84). 

(c) Conduct vii. (1—12). 

Charitable in judging (1—6). 
Circumspect in teaching (6). 
Faithful in well-doing (7—12). 
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Christian commonwealth, the character^ and influence of 
its citizens, the principles of the Christian law, and the 
practice of the Christian life, are deduced from the ordi- 
nances, and often expressed in the words, of the Old 
Testament. The voice which speaks is one of absolute 
authority, but it proclaims everywhere not abrogation but 
fulfilment. 

The promulgation of the new Law is followed by the 
record of a series of miracles ' which enforce ^^ j^ uatmon^ 
and explain the true position and authority ^«<^ (vuiix.) 
of the Lawgiver. He fulfils the spirit of the *««. i«i. i-ir. 
Law and acknowledges its claims^ while He violates the 

(d) Dangers (tH. 13—28). 

From himself (13, 14). 

From false teachers (16), to he tested bj 

Works of faith (16—20), not bj 

Works of power (21—23). 

4. Thb Grbat CoKTBA8T(vii. 24— 27). 

1 If we represent to ourselves the company, the emphatic hfius In v. 13, 14 will 
appear very atriking. • 

2 The following scheme of tlie Miracles recorded by St. Matthew will serve to 
show their relation to the framework of his Gospel. Ko«ne scheme, of coarse, 
can exhaust the lessons of the miracles. This only shows their bearing in suc- 
cession upon one gi«at idea. The miracles peculiar to Bt Matthew aie m^^^^ 
by italics : 

1. T&B Miracles or thx Lawoivbe. 
(a) In relation to the Old Law. 

a. The spirit before the letter {v. 8). 

The leper cleansed ( viii. 2—4). 
ft. Faith before descent (o. 10). 

The healing of the centari<m*8 senrant (viiL 5—18^ 
c* The service of love before ritoal observance {v. 14). . 

The healing of Peter'to wiie's mother (viii. 14, \h\. 

[Many healed, as Esaias prophesied, viii. 16, 17 ] 
{h) In Himself^ as all powerfVil over, 
a. The material world. 

The stilling of the storm (viii 23—27). 
6. The spiritual world. 

The Gadarene dnmoniacs healed (viU. 28— M). 
e. The power of sin. 

The paralytic healed (ix. 1—8). 
(e) In relation toman, as requiring fkith: 
a. Actively, to seize the blessing. 

The woman with issue healed (ix. 20—22). 
h. Passively, to receive it. 

Jairus' daughter raised (ix. 18—26). 

30* 
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letter;' He points to faith, and not inheritance, as the hasia 
of His kingdom ; He shows that active gratitude for God's 
mercies is unrestrained by ceremonial injunctions.' Or, to 
regard the subject from another point of sight, the same 
miracles indicate in succession the certainty, the spirituality, 
and the completeness of His works ; and if we turn from 
the works themselves to those for whom they were wrought, 
we notice resignation as the true mark of the suppliant ; 
&ith, of the intercessor; service, of the restored. Outcast, 
stranger, and friend, are alike heard. All is, indeed, infinite 

c. As a measure of the blessing {v. 29). 

The two blind men (ix. 27^81). 

d. As tbe means of understanding it. 

The dumb devU cast out (ix. 83—34). 
[Many liealed, ix. 86] 

2. Thx Miraclbs or the Pbophbt ov the EnroDOic. 

(a) Vindicating the law of conscience (in Action). 

The withered hand healed (xii. 10—14). 

(b) Bescuing the sight and speech from the power of evil. 

The blind and dumb devil cast out (xii. 22—30). 

8. The Miraolbb of the King. 
(a) As to His people. 
a. Jews. 

In relief of want. 

Feeding of the five thousand (xiv. 16—21). 
Inreliefof toil(t;. 24). 

Walking on the sea (xiv. 22-^). 
h. Gentiles. 

In answer to prayer. 

The woman of Canaan (xv. 21—28). 
[Many healed, xv. 80, 81.] 
In reward of patience (v. 32). 

The feeding of the four thousand (xv. 82—89). 
{b) As to His title. 

a. Perfect by human preparation {v. 21). 

Healing the lunatic (xvii. 14—21). 
5. Legitimate by divine right (w. 26, 26). 
The stater in the fish (xvi. 24—27). 
[Many healed, xxi. 2.] 
(e) As to His government. 

a. Merciful according to our prayer (v. 82). 

The two blind men healed (xx. 30—34). 

b. Just according to our fruits {w. 19—22). 

The fig-tree cursed (xxi. 17—22). 

I It was nnlawftil to touch a leper: Matt. viii. 8; Lev. v. 3. 
8 Matt. viii. 16 indicates that the miracle >vas wrought on the Sabbath. Cf. 
Luke iv. 81, 38, 
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because it is divine. The significance of the signs deepens 
as we look to their different bearings. 

The common relation of Christ to the people being thus 
indicated, He is seen in a clear relation to 
His disciples. He claims perfect self-denial ««.««. »-*»;. 

and he exhibits perfect power and mercy and wisdom. 
The material and spiritual worlds obey His voice: the bands 
of sin are loosened by His word. But, at the same time, 
faith is exhibited as the measure of man's itott.to.29. 
blessing, and the means whereby he may rec- ifatt.fe. 6, 22. 
ognize the presence and the power of God. '^''^'^ 
The outward cure is the image of an unseen salvation. 
The blind do not see till they believe ; and 
when utterance is given to the dumb, the 
Pharisees can say that the devil is cast out through the 
prince of the devils. 

The character of the Lawgiver next passes into that of 
the Prophet. The mission of the apostles is 
the public establishment of the kingdom, of ,J^ ^ ^"^ 
which the nature and authority are already 
declared. Discourses predominate largely over miracles. 
The facts are constructive and not initiatory. 
The great charge is placed in vivid juxtaposi- ifa«. xl i-wt 
tion with a portraiture of the people among 
whom the apostles should work. Woes are balanced by 
thanksgivings. The true disciples are shown to be, not 
the wise, but the simple ; not the spectators of mighty mir- 
acles, but the meek and lowly of heart. 
Then follows a contrast which penetrates the jtLt.xiL i-is. * 
whole range of life. The letter and the spirit 
of the Law are contrasted by the light of Scripture,^ of 
reason, of miracle; the kingdom of Satan 
with the kingdom of God ; the sign of Jonas ««. sb-m. 
with the questionings of the Jews ; the kin- * *^ 

dred of blood with the kindred of the spirit. And at this 

1 The remarkable passage, vv. 5—7, is peculiar to St. Matthew. 
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point, while the multitudes .press to hear, the formation 

and growth of " the kingdom " in its widest 

tte ungdoM. relatious is explained by analogies from the 

'"***' natural world,^ rich in instruction for the 

believing, and mere riddles for the faithless.' We read 

1 The following are the Parables re- fore in the record of the miracles, and 
oorded in St. Matthew, which, it will be in the general plan of the Gospel. The 
seen, fall into two divisions, which cor- parables peculiar to St. Matthew are 
respond with the Prophetic and Kingly marked by italics : 

aspects of Christ's character, as seen be- 

1. iMAOBfl OV THE ChARAOTKEISTZCS OV ChSISTIAVITT. 

(a) Its source. 

a. From God. 

The sower (xiii. 8—8). 

b. Yet counterfeited by the devil. 

The tares (xiii. 24— aO). 
{b) Its progress. 

a. In outward extent 

The mustard-seed (xiii. 81, 82). 

b. In inward influence. 

The leaven (xiii. 83). 
(c) Its relation to men. 

a. As a gift from heaven. 

The hid treaawre (xiii. 44). 

b. As a power in the individual. 

The merchant seeking pearls (xiii. 45, 46). 

c. As a wide-working instrument. 

The drawnet (xiii. 47—60). 

2. Imaoss of the Life of Men. 

(a) Love. 

a. A spontaneous feeling. 

The lost sheep (xviii. 12—14). 

b. A debt due to God. 

The unmerciful servant (xviii. 28—26). 
{b) Dependence. 

The laborers in the vineyard (xx. 1—16). • 
(c) Activity. 

a. Obedient in spirit, as of sons of God. 

The tiDO sons (xxi. 28—^). 

b. Unselfish, as of stewards of God. 

The wicked husbandmen (xxi. 88—41). 
{d) Reverence. 

The marriage qf the Mng^s son (xxii. 1—14). 
(e) Ilesponsibility. 

a. At all times. 

The ten virgins (xxv. 1—13). 

b. In all positions. 

The talents (xxv. 14—80). 

2 St Mattliew alone expressly gives planatory of His teaching, w. 14, 1& 
Christ's reference to prophecy as ex- It is impUed in the other accounts. 
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of the Divine power which founds it, and of the simul- 
taneous influence of evil;^ of its outward majesty and of 
its inward power; of its objective value and of its subjec- 
tive claims ;^ and, lastly, of its universality. On earth con- 
fusion and error prevail to the last, but there will be a day 
of final separation. Christ Himself is no 
prophet in His own country. He does there ««•*«*•• 
few mighty works because of their unbelief; and yet He 
is preparing to claim His royal inheritance. 

V The royal dignity of Messiah is introduced by an inci- 
dent which, but for this connection, appears g^ TheneanahoM 
to break the tenor of the history. The tyr- '^' 
anny of an earthly sovereign — the feast of f^) The ckarac- 
Herod and the death of John — stands in ''^ ''^ '**^^5 

Of compared with 

clear opposition to the love of Him whose ««»•<*<» ««< 
compassion was moved by the sight of the ^' 

gathered multitudes, so that He healed and fed them in 
the wilderness. Herod, though grieved, works murder; 
Christ saves even beyond the extent of man's hope. Tem- 
poral dominion presents one side of the con- fuerarchieai do- 
trast : hierarchical dominion, the o^Jier. The 
tradition of the elders is set aside as opposing 
the Law of God ; and the blessings extended to Jew;3 are 
now symbolically assured to Gentiles, as citizens of the 
future kingdom. The faith of the Canaanite and the 
patience of the waiting multitude win the help which 



I The real force of this parable entia AntichriBtus . . . qnoniam omnes 

(24— SO) seems to have been lost by not species boni quascunque habet Christus 

attending to the word &noi<idrif as dis- in se in veritate ad ledificationem homi- 

tinguished from dfiola iarl. The num, omnes eas habet in se diabolus 

Cbnrch is subject to ou^trard influence: in specie ad seductionem sanctorum, 

it is made like to some things, as it is {Camm. in Matt. 33.) 
like to others. Cf xviii. 23; xxii. 2; 

XXV. 1. The full force of (t(di/ia, which 2 xiii. 45, 6/toia . . . hf^p^tp - * • CV' 

bad the semblance but not the fruit of rovvri not ifioia fJMpyapiT'jf as in v. 44. 

wheat, is well given in the words of The spirit of the kingdom works in the 

Origen : Non solum est sermo Christus, man. In 44, 45, 47, a threefold form of 

et est sermo Antichristus : Veritas Chris- image is given, corresponding to a 

tus, et simulata Veritas Antichristus: threefold aspect of the operation of the 

sapientia Christus, est simulata sapi- Gospel (^<raup«^« iv^pc&vtff ffarftiyjix 



muuon. 
Matt. XV. 1—29. 



Jfalt. xvk 2i— S8. 
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excites the saq)rise of the disciples. Yet even thus it is 

not given to all to see Christ. The signs of 
the times are unintelligible to the blind of 
heart ; while to the faithful God Himself reveals the deep- 
est mysteries. 

St. Peter's inspired confession opens the way to further 

(b) GHmpm» nf glimpscs of thc kingdom. Yet the earliest 
'**i£r!^3. manifestation of Christ's glory, like the splen- 
dor of the eastern sky, betokens the coming 
storm. The announcement of shame and 

sorrow and death is the introduction to the vision of 

majesty. The Transfiguration of Messiah is 
connected with the first distinct announce- 
ment of His sufferings, with the prospect of His human 
conflict, and the vindication of His divine right. Thence- 
forth He speaks more in detail of the citizens of the king- 

Matu xcu. 24- ^^^ * ^^ ^"^^"^^ Hioving principles, obedience, 
«»»*<• humility, unselfishness, forgiveness; and of 

their social characteristics, of the rights of 
marriage, as a religious bond ; of the duties of wealth, as a 
blessing derived only from God. Yet all claims of merit 

are excluded. Many first sfidU he last* The 

warning voice of the parable which closes 

the section shows that our reward rests in God's good 

pleasure. 

The journey to Jerusalem presents once again the con- 

(c) The King Aict bctwcen the hopes of the disciples and 
eiainuHiaheritage. ^^^ ^^^.^ ^f Christ. Their prayer for dignity 

Matt. XX. 20—34. • i^Aii^Aii' j* i*» • 

IS answered by the loretelling oi suffenng; 
and on the other hand, the eyes of the blind* are opened, 
though the multitude rebukes them, as they cry for mercy 
to the Son of Davids The title of Messiah, with which 

1 It is worthy of notice that this stores true ylsion to man. In Mark 

phrase is used in the one other place in yiii. 22, sight is restored by interces- 

which sight is restored to the blind at sion ; in John ix. 8, 4, by a direct act 

their own prayer: Matt. ix. 27. We of divine mercy: so many are the ways 

may feel that the act of faith which in which God enlightens us. Cf. Matt 

acknowledges Jesus as the Messiah re- xii. 28; xv. 22; xxi. 9, 16. 



jra«f.asrtt. 41-46. 
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the Gospel began, is thus resumed at its close.^ In virtae 
of His royal power He purifies the temple of 
God, and marks by a type the national bar- 
renness of Israel, — a disobedient and faithless people. 
Then follows the conflict. The question of 
cavillers is followed by a portraiture of their 
character. The political objections of the Herodian, the 
intellectual difficulties of the Sadducee, the legal disputes 
of the Pharisee, are answered.* A counter 
question closes finally this second Tempta- ^^' 
tion ; and a triple judgment pronounced on 
the teachers, on the city, on the world, prepares the way for 
the Passion. The record of the public ministry of Christ 
ends where it began, in the teaching of the. Law. But 
woes answer to blessings ; the sentence of the Scribes to the 
Sermon to the multitudes : the first had declared the ful- 
filment of the spirit of Judaism, the last exposes the cor- 
ruption of its practice. And when Christ turns to His 
disciples the words of judgment still remain. He destroys 
their present hope of an earthly kingdom by prophesying 
the destruction of Jerusalem ; and, yet more. He passes on- 
ward to the end of the outward Christian Church, to that 
final day when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
JERs glory ^ and judge all nations as their ^ng? 

The narrative of the Passion, like so much ,*• P^\ ***, 

' gate of the Eternal 

else in St. Matthew, proceeds by contrasts. Kingdom, 

r^ -, r, -. 1-11 1 (fl) The Paukm. 

Calm foreknowledge and restless craft; de- 
votion and treachery ; the advance to death and the rash 
promise; the inward agony and the outward desertion, 

1 The multitudes, and afterwards the 8 Matt. xxv. 81. The whole discourse 
children, cry : Hosanna to the Son of is peculiar to St. Matthew ; and this is 
David (Matt. xxi. 9, 16). This saluta- the only place in which our Lord as- 
tion does not occurin the other Gospels, sumes the title of King. Cf. Matt. v. 

2 The variety of language of the 85; xxi. 6; Luke xix. 88; John xix. 
Evangelists gives a full picture of the 27. 

spirit of Christ's enemies : Matt. xxii. The reader of Plato will call to mind 

18, yvohs T^v '^otniplay, Mark xii. 15, the magnificent myth of Er the Arme* 

el8«l>j tV inr6Kpi(riv. Luke xx. 23, nian (Zoroaster, Clem. Alex. Str. v. k 

K€ir€iy(yti<ras r^y vwovpyiay, i(H): Resp. x. pp. 6U if. 
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beighteD the effect of a picture which ooly femiliarity 
can weaken. And the contrast does not end even here. 
The confession of the Lord and the denial of the servant; 
the death of Judas and the death of Christ ; the care of 
friends and the vigilance of enemies, carry it 
on to the last with a divine power. Love 
still lingers by the grave which seemed to be closed over 
all hope. 

The history of the Resurrection completes the lesson of 
the whole Gospel. We have passed from the 
fWiviv*.^*. gpjj^j ^^c jjjg Mogaic Law to the foundation 
of the Church, and the inspiring strength of the Atone- 
ment. The temporal hopes of the ancient people have 
heen gradually replaced by their spiritual antitypes; the 
costly offerings of the Magi hy the precious ointment of a 
believing woman ; the adoration of sages by the simple 
faith of a despised Canaanite. Yet once 
^jftat tmuL u, jigj^Q t]jg Lawgiver of the New CoVenant 
addressed His disciples from the Galilean 
mouDtain, but He dwelt no longer on the people of the 
past, but on the Church of the future ; the command- 
ments to the men of old were fulfilled in the teaching of 
Christianity. Once again the promised King 
appeared, and received the homage of His 
subjects, hut it was as the Lord of heaven and earth, and 
not as the Prince of Israel. Once again the 
Prophet of our Faith spoke comfort to His 
-Apostles, while He assured to them the essence of the the- 
ocratic rule in the promise of the abiding presence of Im- 
raanuel : io, I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world} 



1 The Gospel of St. Matihew ia not geliW, Among lliese the following an 

Ter^ brotidlj' charBcterized in langusge the iDoat important : -.- 

orconslniction. Theelyleianot nMrJy 1. 'H ^cmiktiii rur ol/parvv (nwVlJ 

BoHebniiing 88 tbalof St. John, nor C-Jl^^n.). Tlie kingdom qf heaven. 

Is the UngOBge so ricb as tbat ofSr. which occnra tbirty.two limes in SI. 

Uark, Tet then are eonie worde and Matthew, and not In the other Evu- 

phnus wbieh mark the Hebrew Eian- geliate, who u>e in parallel paaaagn 
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The Gospel of St. Mark offers a great contrast to that 
of St Matthew in its general effect. The _ 

° , n. St. Mark. 

peculiarities of language and minuteness of chriM vwrtma 
detail which are least observable in St. Mat- 
thew are most obvious in St. Mark ; and, conversely, St. 
Mark offers nothing which answers to the long expositions 
of the Lord's teaching in St. Matthew. This fundamental 
difference is seen at once in the relative pro- 
portion in which the records of miracles and J^ ^'^p*' *^ 
parables stand to one another in St. Mark. 
The number of miracles which he gives is scarcely less 



i fi€un\ela rod ^ov, the kingdom qf quoting Scripture himself. In other 

God. (Matt. vi. 83; xii. 28; xxi. 81,48.) quotations he has y4ypoarrai, as the 

2. & itar^p 6 iv ovpaifois [6 ohpd- other Evangelists. He never uses the 

Fio$), which occurs fifteen times in St. singular ypwp^, 

Matthew, twice in St. Mark, and not 8. Ktd i9o6 (in narrative) in St. Mat- 

at all in St. Luke (in xi. 2, it is a false thew twenty-three times; in St. Luke 

reading). Generally it will be observed sixteen ; not in St. Mark, 

that ol ovpcufol is the seat of the heav- 9- {trap€y4voyTO) . . . \4yoyT€s abso- 

enly powers; 6 ovpayhs the physical lutely, without the dative of person, 

heaven. Cf. Gersdorf, Beitrdge^ 95 f. 

8. ttbs Aav9l9, seven times in St. 10. i^iK6s, Matt. v. 47; vi. 7; xviil. 

Matthew, three times each in St. Mark 17. Cf. Gal. ii. 14. 

and St. Luke. U. ofiyvciy ip. twelve times in St 

4. ri iiyla irSkis, the Holy City. Matthew. Cf. Apoc. x. 6. 
Matt.iv.5; xxvii.63. Not in the other Several other peculiarities collected 
Evangelists. Cf. Matt. xxiv. 15, t6tos by Credner {Einl. 87) and Gersdorf 
&ytos. Apoc. xi. 2; xxi. 2 (^ ir6\is ^ establish the unity of authorship, but 
ayla)] xxi. 10. do not appear to be obviously charac- 

5. v aWTtKeia rod cu&yos, the con- teristic of the position of the author, 
summation of the age (-Mhe end of the e, g.^^ws oS, vas 5<rT<y, rdufnts, itya- 
world"). Matt. xiii. 89 (o-VFT. cu.), 40, X^P**"* ''pofftX^tTy, fJLoibTrrt^eiyy fut- 
49; xxiv. 3; xxviii. 20. Hebr. ix. 26, Aoic/o, iyeip^a^cu iir6, the position of 
awTtKtui T&y cd^ytay, the meeting of the adverb after the verb, etc. Cf. p. 
the Old and New. Cf. Job xxvi 10, 851, n. 4. 

LXX. ap. Schleusn. Still more characteristic is the intro* 

6. Tva (5ir»s) irXripw^ rh ^7^4vf duction of prophetic passages by the 
eight times in St. Matthew. Not else- Evangelist himself (cf. p. 232, n. 1): i. 
where in this form. In St. John, tya 23 II Is. vii. 14; ii. 15 II Hos. xi. 1; ii. 18 || 
wXripwd^ 6 ?^os {fi 7f)0M^); in St. Jer. xxxviii. 15; ii. 22; iv. 15,16 II Is. 
Mark once, tya ir\. al ypwpod, te. 1, 2; viU. 17 || Is. liii. 4; xii. 18 ff. fl 

7. rh ^4v twelve times (4 pribtls, Is. xlii. 1 ff.\ xiii. 35 || Ps. Ixxvii. 2; 
iii. 3); ^^^^^ six times. Not else- xxi. 6 II Zech. ix. 9; xxvii. 9, 10 || Zech. 
where of Scripture (Mark xiii. 14, a xi. 13. The general references to Mes- 
false reading). Cf. Gal. iii. 16. St. Fiah's work (distinguished by itolics) 
Matthew aUways uses rh ^ri^ey when deserve especial notice. 

31 
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than that in the other Synoptic Gospels,^ while he relates 
only four parables.' Like St. Peter," he is contented to lay 
the foundation of the Christian faith^ and leave the super- 
structure to othera. It is enough that Christ should be 
presented in the most vivid light, unfolding the truth in 
acts rather than in words; for faith will translate the pass- 
ing deed into an abiding lesson. Everything centres in 
the immediate facts to be noticed. Without drawing a 
complete history, St. Mark frames a series of peiiect pic- 
tures. But each is the representation of the outward fea- 

1 The Mlrmeles recorded by St. Hark fall into the following groape : — 

1. SiQirs OF THE Sayioub's Work (i. 23— ii. 12). 

The devil cait out in the synagogue (i. 28— 28-) 
The fever healed in the house (i. 80, 31). 
The leper cleansed (i. 40—46). 
The paralytic pardoned and restored (ii. 8—12). 

2. Siom or the Savioub-b Teachieo (ill. 1—6; iv. 85— v). 

(a) Freedom of action. 

The withered hand restored on the Sabbath (iii. 1—6). 

(b) Trials of faith. 

The storm stilled (ir. 85—41). 

The legion east out (v. 1—20). 

The woman with issue healed (v. 25— M). 

Jairus' daughter raised (v. 21—24, 85—48). 

8. Signs of the Kingdom (vi. 80—62; vii. 24— viii. 9, etc.). 
X (a) The extent of the Kingdom. 

The satisfaction of the Jews : five thousand fed (vi. 80—44). 
The passage (vi. 46—62). 
The satisfaction of Gentiles: 
The Syrophenician (vii. 24—80). 
The decifand dumb man (vii. 81—37). 
The four thousand fed (viii. 1—9). 
(5) Special lessons. 

Discernment. The blind man at Bethsaida (viii. 22—26). 
Faith. The lunatic (ix. 14— 29). 
Mercy. Bartimasus (x. 46—62). 
Judgment. The fig-tree (xi. 12—14). 

The most remarkable omission is that Miracles peculiar to St. Marie are dif> 
of the " Centurion's servant.'' The tingulshed by italics. 

3 They are the following: — 

(a) Parables of the growth of the Kingdom. 

The sower (iv. 1—20). TTte seed growing secretly (iv. 26-^ 
The mustard seed (iv. 80—82). 
{b) Parable of Judgment. 

The husbandmen (xii. 1—12). 

8 Dr. Stanley's Sermons on the Apostolic Age^ p. 102. 
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tares of the scene. For this reason the Evangelist avoids 
all reference to the Old Testament.^ The quotations which 
occur in the Lord's discourses remain, but after the intro- 
duction he adds none in his own person. The living por- 
traiture of Christ is offered in the clearness of His present 
energy, not as the fulfilment of the past, nor even as the 
foundation of the future. His acts prove that He is both ; 
but this is a deduction from the narrative, and not the sub- 
ject of it. 

It follows from what has been already said, that the 
chief point for study in St. Mark's Gospel is 
the vividness of its details, and not the subor- «cf o/ st. Mark to 
dination of its parts to the working out of 
any one idea. The narrative does not, indeed, vary consid- 
erably in its contents from the other Synoptic Gospels, and 
offers several broad divisions which mark successive stages 
in the work of Christ.* But turning from the construction 

1 The quotation in X7. 28 is an inter- aflerwardB. It maybe noticed that the 
polation. The quotation in i. 2, 3 seems word y6fios never occurs in St. Mark ; 
to show that the Evangelist purposely it is frequent in the other Evangelists, 
avoided references to the prophecies but is not found in St. Peter. 

2 The following outline will convey a general notion of the construction of the 
Gospel, and supersede the necessity of examining it in detail : — 

Thb PasFARATioir. i. 1—18. 

1. The Work vorbsbown bt Acts. i. 14— ii. 12. 

(a) The call (i. 14—20). 
(&) Signs (i. 21— ii. 12). 

Possession; fever; leprosy; palsy. 

2. Outlines of Teaching, ii. Id— iv. 84. 

(a) Traits of the new life. 

The call of the publican (ii. 18—17). 

The lesson of prudence (18—22). 

The Sabbath : Example (ii. 28-28); sign (iiL 1-6). 

(b) The Kingdom of God and the world. 

The apostles (Hi. 18—19); the enemies (20-^80); the tme kin- 
dred (81—86). 
Parables of the Kingdom (iv. 1—84). 

(c) Signs (iv. 85— v.). 

The storm (iv. 85—41); legion (v. 1—20); the woman with issue; 
Jairus* daughter (21—48). 

/|f) The issue : UnbeUef (vL 1-6). 
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of the whole record to the characteriatio treatment of sep- 
arate iucidents, we are at once struck by the exteiit and 
impoitance of the mioute pecaliarities which St. Mark 
preseots. There is not, perhaps, one narrative which he 
gives iQ common with St. Matthew and St. Lake to which 
he does not contribute some special featnre. These pecu- 
liaritlcs are so numerous that they prove his independence 
beyond all doubt, unless we are prepared to adroit the only 
possible alternative, that they are due to the mere fancy 
of the Evangelist; a supposition which is sufficiently 
refuted by their character. The details point clearly to 
the impression produced upon an eye-witness, and are not 
such as would surest themselves to the imagination of a 

3. Tbb FonMDATioHS or the KinaDou. vl. S 6— xlii. 

(a) Tbe miHion of (be Apostle* (ri. 3 »— 13). 
Temponil domlDloa. 

Tbe I^t of Ucrod : John (vi. 14-29). 
The feut of Chrlat: Christ on the WBten (3tl--G2). 
Hietawhioal dominion. 

Tbetndltianof theElden (yU. 1— Z8|; bienlngs Ibr the Gen- 
tliee; theS^ropbenlciiD; tbe deaf KUd dumb ) tlramolU- 
ladeBfed(«il.24— Tiii. 9|. 
Look of dlMernDwnt In eome (ID— 21). 

A gign (22-2e). 
Rerelttlon to othen (27—33). 
(ft) GUmpua of the Kingdom (ii— i. 81]. 

The prospect of enftfeHng |viti. M— 38); the vision of gtory (it. 

1— 13ji the leoretsouroe of strength (14—29), 
Tbe citiiena. 

Humility; charity; self-denial [ix. 83-60); marrtage; chil- 
dren; riches; saoriaoe(x. 1— 31). 
(c) n» BOtereignty oialmed |k. 32— xiil). 
Tbejonmej (x. 82-62). 
The triumphal entnnce (il. 1—11). 
Tbe conflict. 

The sign (xi. 12-^6); tbe Urst question (27—83); (be portnl- 
tute(xii. 1—121; thetemp(a(lan(I3-W}; IheluKiuefi- 
tioD 135-37). 
TlieFhariBees(3S-40}: the widow (41— 44). 
The Judgment |xiii). 

4. ThB IDTEBNilL KlMODOM EkTBBKD THBOUOH THE Gati ta DuTa. 

xiT— svi. 



The reentreotlon; revelation; i 
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chronicler. At one time we find a minute touch which 
places the whole scene before us;^ at an- 

'^ , , ' AddiHotu which 

other time an accessory circumstance, such prows cureoi tn/vr' 
as often fixes itself on the mind, without 
appearing at first sight to possess any special interest ;' now 
there is a phrase which reveals the feeling of those who 
were witnesses of some mighty work;' now a word which 
preserves some trait of the Saviour's tenderness,^ or some 
expressive turn of His language/ Other additions are 
such as might have been made for the sake of clearness, 
even by one who had no immediate information as to the 



1 In the enameratlon of theehlef pe- 
cnliaritiea of St. Mark given in the fol- 
lowing notes, I have not attempted 
more than a rough classification. The 
erroneous views commonly held as to 
the epitomatory character of his Gos- 



xi. 10, EvKoyiifi4tni ^ fyxofUtmi fief 
atXtla Tou varpbs iifiSow AcuteiS, 
Cf. vi.3,d rdicrmw, 

4 ri. 81, AcDre d/uctr avrtH icor* tiie» 



pel invest these details with peculiar ^J, ^p,,^^ r6roy Koi hwieaubaeur^ hxi- 

interest, and they will repay careful •yov. 

study- ^ , , vL 84, i<nr\arYX'^^v^ ^^ oiroiJ* 

iv. 87, 88, Td K6/iaTo ivifiaKX^y Zrt ijffay & s irp6fiaTa /t^ 

cis rh tKo7ov . . . Koi ainhs ^y iv r^ ivovra woifidra. 



vi. 88. 

yi. 48, koDL ff^cAcv iropcX^cxr ohro^s, 
ix. 8. 

ix. 14—16. 

X. 60, ^ tk kwofia\i»v rh Ifidnor ab- 
Tov itycanili^as ^K^ty . . . 
XT. 44. 
s i. 20, furh r&y fiurdwr&y. 



,8, 
^ty utrly, 

ix. 21, 26, 27. 
x.8,4. 

ft i. 16, ircrX^po^roi 6 Kcup6s , . • vctf'- 
T€^eT€ iy ty ebayy€\i^, 

ir. 11, iKfiyois to7s I { 0. 

vii. 8, iul>4yTts r^y irroKiiy rod SNov 
KpartiTt rify irapiUioa'iy r&y iw^pihrt^, 

vlii. 88, iy rg yty^q, ra;^ rf fioi- 



iy. 88, ifo2 «AAo 8^ wKoTa ^y fitr* ^nXtii Kal kftaprttX^, 



aJbrov. 

vi. 41, Kol ro\ts 8^0 Ix^^ i/Mpurcy 
waffiy. 

xiy.61,62. Cf pp. 236, 328. 

xiy. 8, avyrpl^oura r^v it^Jificurrpoy. 

3 yi. 62, oh yhp avy^Kety M rots 
IkproiS' Ijy yiip avr&y ^ frofyS/a irerw- 
ptafA^yti. 

yiii. 82, Tc^^vfiri^ rhy \6yoy ixA\ft. 

ix. 10. 

X. 24, oi 5^ fta^r<d i^ofifiovyro M 
rois X^yois avrpv, 

X. 82, liy wpodyvy tdrrohs 6 'li}<rous, 



ix. 12, Kal -r&s — i^ovityti^ ; 

ix. 89, oit^tls ydp .... 8uH}<rcrai 
T a X ^ KcucoKoy^orod fit. 

X. 21, Aptu rhy ara»p6y» 

X. 80. 

xi. 17, oIkos wpmr€vxiis ic\i|d^<rffr(u 
watrty ro7s f^^yfo-ty. 

xi. 24, ir{0-rc^cre Uri i\dr 
fi€r€ Ka\ Itrrai 6fiiy. 

xil. 6, ^Tt $ya ftx^y vihy hyoemfrSy. 

xiii. 82, ov8i 6 vl6s. 

xiv. 18, i iabivy fur* 4fiov. 

xiy. 87, 2f/i«x fcai^e^cis; 
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events recorded ;^ bat, on the other hand, there are 8<Hne 
which indicate yet more distinctly the apostolic source of 
the peculiarities of St. Mark. He alone describes on sev- 
eral occasions the look and feeling of the Lord,* and pre- 
serves the very Aramsuc words which He uttered.' He 
records minute particulars of persons, number, time, and 
place,* which are unnoticed by the other Evangelists. 



1 UL 14, &> ^v furt^ ovrov koL Ira 
hKwrriiSaf airoh tnip/ievttp . . . 

JiL ao^ 5ri l\«7w, IlycS/ia Air^dc^ 
Tor txiu 

T.20. 
yU. 2-4. 

xi. 13, ^ yitp iaufl6s ovK ^r cvmrntf, 
Ct vi. 18, ffXci^or iXai^ voXKoits 
h^^Affrws, Y. 4, 6. 

* iii. 5, [«ca2 tt^ptfiXw^^twos a^o^f ] 
/act' o/r/ijs, intXXwoiiKvos iwl ry 
vofp^ci T^s itapilas Xeyti . . . 

iii. 31, r€pi$X€r^dfuyos KvirXy rohs 
W€pi aurhr Kodrifi^tfovs Xiy^i . . . 

T. 32, W€pu$x4wrro {not aor.) ISciW 
r^r rovro wovficaa'ay. 

Ti. 6, i^a&fMoC^ Si^ riiif krufrlay oh- 

X. 21, ^ Si *\fiaovs ififixitffea ainf 
1fydTfi<r€y ain&v . . . 

X. 28, Kol wfpifiXef^dfjLtyos 6 *Iif- 
aovs . . . 

xl. 11, «caJ vtpifiXer^dfuyos vdma . . . 

Cf. i.41,43; (x.22). 

S iU. 17, BoojrtipytSf 8 iirriy vial 

fipOPTTIS. 

r. 41, TaXi^ kov/u, 5 itrriv fic^cp- 
lifiy€v6fi€yoyf Th KOpdffuw, ffoX X4y w, 
f/cip«. 

▼ii. 11, TSjopffSoff 5 ^(rru' Z&poy, (Cf. 
Matt, xxvii. 6). 

Tii. 84, *£^>^a3(£, 5 ^(rriy Auufol- 

xir. 86, *AjB/Ba, 6 xar4ip. 
Cf. ix.48; X.46. 

4 (a) Penoiw: i. 29, koI 'Ai^. fi. *I. 



i. 86, KOT^tm^ay tvMy Mfuty md oi 
ficr* otfTov. 

iL26. 

iiL 6, furit rSiiy *Hp€tSuamy. 

iii. 22, oi ypofifmrth ol iarh 'ItptHfth- 
Xv/uty KaTafidrrts . . • 

▼ii.26. 

xi. 11, fitr^ rAy StiScKO. 

xi. 21, itya/Arfic^^ls 6 Hdrpos, 

xiii. 8, hn^Ara tdrriuf taer* ISW 
nhpos ical *I. K<d *I. Koti 'A. 

xiy. 66, ol vrnperai, 

XT. 7. 

XT. 21, T^y vardpa *A. jrcd *P. 

XYi. 7, Ty Ilcrpy. 

(6) Number: t. 18, &s iurx^^MU 

Ti. 7, kwoarfXXto^ 96o 8vo. 

tI. 40, iyfW€ffay trpaundk wpeurud^ 
Korii ixarhy koI xarit rfyrfiKoyrsu 

xiv. 80, rply ^ 8 1 s itXttcropa ^yfj- 
vox rpis /If iiraffrfiirp. 

(c) Time: i. 36, rpott tpyvxa. xUuf. 
Cf. XTi. 2. 

ii. 1, 6i* rifiep&y. 

iw. 35, ^r iKfiyp tJ ^ft^jpf i^'^of yc- 
yofidtftis. 
Ti. 2, ytyofjjyov trafiPdrov. 
xi. 11, o^'^os 48i| o0<n7S. Cf. xi. 19. 
xiT. 68. 
XT. 25, ^y 5« &pa rplrri, 

(d) Place : Ii. 18, ''apii t9>k ddXeur<naf» 
Cf. iii.7; iT.l; t. 21. 

T. 20, iy Tip AtKar6Xeu 
Tii. 81, iwit fA4ffoy r&y ipimy AfKOr 
v6Xt(os. 
(Tiii. 10). 

xii. 41, Kcerivayri rov ya(o^>uXatdou. 
xiii. 3, Koeriyayri toD Upov, 
xiT. 68, M rh irpoavXtoy. 
XT. 89) ^ irapt<miKi»s 4^ iyayrias, 
XTi. 5, ica^. iy rois Zt^uiis. 
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His laDgaage and style correspond with this particularity 
of observation. His phrases of transition are 
lively.^ In narration he frequently adopts 
the present for the historic tenses,^ and introduces a direct 
for an indirect form of expression.^ He couples together 
words or phrases of similar meaning to heighten or define 
his meaning.^ Like St. John, he repeats the subject in 
place of using the relative.^ And in many cases he uses 
terms of singular force which do not occur elsewhere in 
the New Testament.* 

The few incidents which are peculiar to St. Mark illus- 
trate, as misht be expected, the &:eneral char- 

° r » O ^ Additional 6»- 

acter of his Gospel. The one parable* which eident» charaeter- 
he alone has preserved turns our attention j^arku; S6-29. 
to God's presence in the slow and silent opera- 
tions of nature, as typical of His constant presence among 
men in their daily life. Of the two peculiar miracles,^ one 
lays open the gradual process of the cure wrought;' and 
the other exhibits a trait which seems to reveal something 
of the agony of the Redeemer's work, as leading to the 
last agony at Gethsemane, when He looked up to heaven 
and groaned (iareyaie) in contemplation of the wreck 
which sin had wrought in man, who is ever dull in hearing 
and slow in praising God.^ The connection of these three 

1 Thas Kol thd^s occnra, perhaps, vii. 21, ll<ro9^€y ,,,iK rijs KopilaSf 
twenty-seven times (the reading is often etc. 

nncertain) in St Mark, eight times in 5 ii. 19, 20, 27; iii. 1, 8; iv. 16 (of. Mt 
St. Matthew, and twice in St. Luke. and Lc.); v. 41,42; vi. 17, 18 (cf. Mt.); 

2 i. 40, 44; ii. 8 ff. ; xi. 1 AT. ; xiv. 43, x. 13 (cf. Mt. and Lc ); xiv. 66, 67 (ct 

«S»«to- Mt.andLc.). 

8 iv. 89, 2t»ira, irMuuao, « j a. a ^^ck. 1 1 r 1 ao 1 

r. 8,-Ei.A^c rh J.^ rb &Kc^«p. «^«^«/*^«^^~» ^' ^i xiy. 88; xvl 

Tov^K TOO i.M'Tov. ' i.ayKaXiC^<rd<u, ix. 86; x. 16. 

ji 28 81 ; xii. 6 etc. ^ .poU.f..ay, xiii. 11. 

4 1. 13, h [iKU] ^«; TV ip^ifJiV. ^,^^Afi8«v, V. 24, 31. 

ii. 20, T<Jt€ ... #1/ <K€lJT7 Tp TlHtpCf. y c ^ ^ -^ 

iii. 29, obK &<t>t(riy ^X" «« rhy Mva J ^*" , 22-26, iTri^tU rks x^^P^s . . . 

ros, 8 vii. 31—37- Cf. John xi. 85. It is 

iv. 88, 84; v. 26, etc. remarkable that in both these miracles 

vi. 26, ti>dhs fJLcrh (rirov8^s. our Lord took the sufferer apart (vii. 88, 

a See note, additional, p. 472. b See note, additional, p. 472. 
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8pe<nal lessons is sarely most significant. Without taking 
away the attention from the outward act, they lead us to 
look at the inmost processes which the outward act reveals. 
Together they give hope and strength for all labor. A 
Saviour sorrows over man's sufferings and unbelief, and 
meets each advance of faith; a Spirit works within us, 
bringing to maturity by hidden steps the seed which Grod 
has planted. 
The smaller variations in the narrative offer several fea- 
tures of interest, in addition to those which 
te eommoH imtA- havc bccu already noticed. One of these 

characterizes the whole Gospel. St. Mark, 
more than any other Evangelist, records the effect which 
was produced on others by the Lord's working. Just as 
he follows out the details of' the acts themselves, he men- 
tions the immediate and wider results which they produced. 
From the beginning to the end he tells us of the wonder 
and amazement and fear^ with which men listened to the 
teaching of Christ. Everywhere multitudes crowd to hear 
Him,' as well as to receive His blessings. When He 

was in a house, the whole city was gcUhered 
'^ ** to the door, and even then the crowd could 

Mark 0,2. ' 

jiaribL 45. ^°^ ^^ room. So great at times was the 

excitement that He coidd no longer openly 

enter into the city; and it is said twice that, as many 

came and went, He could not even eat^ so that He seemed 



hkiFoKa^luvos hirh roS^x^^^i yiii. 23, v. ^{il4<miira» iKffrdirfi fuydkff); 

i^4iv^K€V I"!* T^j «c(6/ii}s). vi. 51 (\l<iv iK Ttpurerov i^lffroarro). 

One other circumstance in connec- iv.41(^^/3^dtj<rai' ^/SoK/tt'-yoi'); ▼. 

lion with Christ's miracles is noticed 15; (ix. 6); ix. 32. 

by St. Marie, that even those who « ii. 18, vas b 6xJ^os lipyrro w^s 

** touched the border of His garment aSnhv iccU iZihaffK^v ahro{>s (cf. ii. H, 

were made whole" (Mark vi. 56. Cf. 15); iv. 1, *X^J xA-cmttoj; v. 21, 24, 

Luke vi. 19; viii. 46; Acts xix. 12). 34; x. 1; xii. 87. 

8 iii. 20, 21, &<rr€ fi^ 96ycurdcu avrohs 

1 i. 22(^|eirX'^<r<roKTO), 27; vi. 20; xi. /iriBl Aprov (ftayciy koI iuco^ayrts 

18; vii. 37 {^tpirepurffws ^|€irA.); x. ol irop' oi^roG . . . (^\«yo^ 8ti 4^€cm^. 

ZQi-repuFffws i^eirK,). vi. 31, ^<rav ol ipx^fi^yot icol oi ^i- 

V. 20 iibaufM(oy); ix. 15 {i^ebaftfifi- yoyrts iroWot, Koi oWi ^xcyciy €Wicof- 

^trav); x.2i{4^afAfiovyTo). pow. 
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to His kindred to be beside Himself. Those who were 
healed, in spite of His injunctions, proclaimed abroad the 
tidings of His power.^ And in His retire- 
ment, men /rom all the cities ran together on j^;fc^« « 
foot to see Him ; and wherever He wenty into 
villages or cities or country^ they placed their sick before 
Him ; and as many as touched Him, were made whole. 

In substance and style and treatment the Gospel of St. 
Mark is essentially a transcript from life.* _ 

•^ ^ * ^ The vnpoHoMee 

The course and the issue of facts are imaged <>/ st. Mark <u a 
in it with the clearest outline.. If all other 
arguments Jlgainst the mythic origin of the Evangelic nar- 
ratives were wanting, this vivid and simple record, stamped 
with the most distinct impress of independence and origi- 
nality, — totally unconnected with the symbolism of the Old 
Dispensation, totally independent of the deeper reasonings 
of the New, — would be sufficient to refute a theory sub- 
versive of all faith in history. The details which were ori- 
ginally addressed to the vigorous intelligence of Roman 
hearers' are still pregnant with instruction for us. The 
teaching which " met their wants " in the first age finds a 
corresponding field for its action now. It would be worse 
than idle to attempt any general comparison of the effects 
which the several Gospels may be supposed to work upon 

1 i, 28, 45, llp^aro Kfip^trttp xoXXi Latin forms which do not occur in the 
fcol 9tcul^fjLl(tiy rhy \6yoy. y. 20; vii. other Gospels: KfirrvpiMv, xv. 89, 44, 
86. 45 (elsewhere iKaT6sn'apxos9 -dpxvs); 

2 The following passages may be uo^pdyrris, xii. 42 (Matt. v. 26); (rrc- 
taken as examples of St. Mark's style KovKdrwp (vi. 27); t^ Ikoj/^v voiricrai 
in connection with the parallel ac- (xv. 15. Cf Acts xvH. 9). To these 
counts: vi. 80— 48 (The feeding the five may perhaps be added leVrtji (vii. 4, 
thousand); ix. 14—29 (The healing of 8); Kpa^fiaros {in St. John and Acts), 
the lunatic); and vi. 14—29 (The feast Other words he has in common with 
of Herod). In each case we have, I one or more of the other Evangelists: 
believe, the testimony of an eye-wit- ^rivdpiov (all); Kriuaos (Mt.); \€yi<»P 
ness. In the last some friend of John (Mt. Lc); ttpairc&piov {Mt. J.) \ (ppa- 
may have been present. yeWovp (Mt.). 

8 Eoseb. H. E. iii. 89. Cf. pp. 191, 237. In all these notices of St. Mark^s Ian' 

One peculiarity of St. Mark's Ian- guage I have derived great help from 

guage not yet noticed seems to point to Credner {Einl. § 49), though his large 

this Boman origin, his use of several collections require careful sifting. 
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the Church, bat it is impossible not to see some signifi- 
cance in the circumstance that the historic worth of the 
Gospels was then most recklessly assailed when St. Mark 
was regarded as a mere epitomator of the other Synoptists. 
We cannot gain a full perception of the truth till the form 
of its outward revelation is surely realized. The form is 
not all, but it is an element in the whole. The picture of 
the sovereign power of Christ battling with evil among 
men swayed to and fro by tumultuous passions, is still 
needful, though we may turn to St. Matthew and St. John 
for the ancient types or deeper mysteries of Christianity, 
or find in St. Luke its inmost connection with the unchang- 
ing heart of man. 

For "the Gospel of St. Paul"^ is in its essential charac- 
teristics the complementary history to that 
chri^ (L <fe^oir. of St. Matthew. The difference between the 

two may be seen in their opening chapters. 
The first words of the Hebrew Evangelist gave the clew to 

1 The following outline of the Gospel will serve to explain the connection of 
the several parts : — 

Jntboduction. i. ii. 

The annunciation of the birth of John and of Christ (i. 1—66). 
The birth of John; the nativity; the presentation ; Christ wiUi 
the doctors (i. 67— ii). 

1. Thb Pseparation. iii.— iv. 18. 

The work of the Baptist (iii. 1—20). 

The attestation at the baptism and by descent (21—88)- 

The trial (iv. 1— 18). 

2. Thb Annoukcembnt. iv. 14—44. 

Preaching (14, 16). 
Tidings at Nazareth (16—80). 

Signs: The unclean spirit (31—87); Simon's wife's mother (88, 89). 
Many works (40, 41); wide teaching (^2—44). 

8. Thb Future Church, v.— ix. 43 a. 

(a) Its universality. 

The sign : the draught of fishes (v. 1—11). 
The leper cleansed (12—16). 
The paralytic restored (17—26). 
The publican called (27—89). 
The law vindicated from superstition (vi. 1—11). 

(b) Its constitution. 

The apostles called : the Sermon on the mount (vi. 12—49). 
The spring of help. 
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his whole narrative ; and so the first chapter of St. Luke, 
with its declarations of the blessedness of 
faith and the exaltation of the lowly, lead * "^ 

flt once tp the point from which he contemplated the life 

' Faith in man : the centurion's servant (yii. 2—10). 

Love in Cliriat : the widow's son (11—17). 
The hearers. 

John and the people (18—85). 
•; The Pharisee and the sinner (86—60). 

The ministering women (viii. 1—8). 
(c) Its development. 
'.^ The sower (viii. 4—18). • 

Earthly ties (19—21). 

Lessons of faith: the storm stilled (22—25); the legion oast 
^ out (26-89); the woman healed (48—48); Jairus' daugh- 

ter raised (40—66). 
(<f) Its claims. 
^' The commission (ix. 1—6); the earthly king (7—9). 

2 The five thousand fed (9—17); the confession (18—28). 

The transfiguration ; the lunatic healed (28—48 a). 
^ . 4. T&s Uniykbsal Church. The Bbjectioit ojp ths Jews Forb- 

j SHOWN, ix. 43 6— xviii. 80. 

(a) Preparation (ix. 48 &— xi. 18). 

Coming persecution (48 6—46). Traits of the true disciple (46—62). 
The mission of the seventy (x. 1—20). Thanksgiving (21—24). 
'. One family of men : the good Samaritan (26—87). 

One thing needful : Mary and Martha (88—42). 
Prayer the strength of life (xi. 1—18). 
ib) Lessons of warning (xi. 14— xiii. 9). 
i Inward : Seven worse spirits (xi. 14—28). 

Sign of Jonah (29—86). 
Pharisaic religion (87—54). 
Outward : Persecution (xii. 1—12). 
Wealth (18—81). 
Life (82-53). 
Signs of the times (64—59). 

The fate of the Galilaeans (xiii. 1—6). 
The barren fig-tree (6—9). 
(c) Lessons of progress (xiii. 10— xiv. 24). 
\^ The woman (the Church) set free (xiii. 10—17). 

The growth of the Church outward and inward (18— 21^ 
The duty of effort (22— 80). 
The assurance in working (81—85). 
Formalism defeated (xiv. 1—6). 
The poor called (7—14). 
The feast furnished with guests (15—24). 
(<f) Lessons of discipleship. 

The completeness of the sacrifice (xiv. 25—35). 
The universality of the offer (xv.). 
Social duties. 
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of Him who was to give light to them that sit in darkness 

and in the shadow of death. The perfect 
manhood of the Saviour, and the consequent 
mercy and universality of His covenant, is his central sub- 
ject, rather than the temporal relations or eternal basis of 
Christianity. In the other Gospels we find our King, our 
Lord, our God ; but in St. Luke we see the image of our 

Great High Priest, made perfect through suf- 
feringy tempted in all points as we are, but 
without sin, so that each trait of human feeling and natu- 
ral love helps us to complete the outline and confinns its 
truthfulness. 

The pictures of the Infancy, to which the Temple forms 
the background, typify in a remarkable manner this human 

1 ThBrtcordntf ^^^ pricstly aspect of the life of Christ, 
rteinfiuacy. Thc circumstanccs and the place equally 

"* ' * turn the thoughts of the reader to the real- 
ities shadowed forth in the old law of sacrifice. The 



The iitewardship of wealth (xri.). 
Offences; faith; service (xvii. 1—10). 
(e) The coming end (xvii. 11— xviii. 80). 

The sign : the ten lepers (xvii. 11—19). 
The unexpectedness of Christ coming (20—87). 
The uqjust judge (xviil. 1-^). 
Obstacles to faith. 

Self>righteousne8s; pride; selfishness (9— SO). 
6. Tbb SoysBBiGirrY Claimed, xviii. 81— xxi. 
(a) The journey. 

Warnings ; Bartimaeus ; Zacchaeus ; the talents (xviii. 81— xix. 27). 
(5) The entry (xix. 28-44). 

The work begun (46—48). 
{c) The conflict. The first question (xx. 1—8); the portraiture (9—19); 
the Temptation (20—40) ; the last question (41—44). 
The Pharisees (45, 46); the widow (xxi. 1—4). 
The judgment (xxi. &-i36). 
The work (87, 38). 
6. The Sovereionty Gained by Death, xxii.— xxiv. 
The end foreshown (xxii. 1—28). 
Divisions within (24—84); dangers without (85—88). 
The agony; betrayal; denial; condemnation (39— 71). 
The judgment of Herod and Pilate (xxiii. 1—25). 
The crucifixion; burial (26-^56). 
The revelation of the risen Saviour (xxiv. 1 — 43). 
The last charge; the ascension (44—58). 
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Saviour Himself — the perfect victim and the perfect 
Priest — received the seal of the first Covenant, and in 
due time was presented in the Temple and 
redeemed from its service. The offering ^^^«*^86. 
was the offering of the poor; and the first blessing was 
mingled with words of sorrow. Years of 
silent growth then followed; and when He Luhtu,o.ff. 
had arrived at the age of legal maturity^ 
" the child Jesus " went up to the feast, and claimed the 
Temple as His Father's House, and spoke of other work 
than that in which His life as yet was spent. But 
while the future was thus mysteriously fore- 
shown, for the present He was subject to His 
earthly parents, and increased in wisdom and stature^ and 
in favor with God and men. The development of the 
divine consciousness in Him who was indeed God is 
described to us as it proceeded according to the laws of 
human life. At each successive stage in the long prepara- 
tion for His work, from first to last, we mark the gradual 
and harmonious revelation of His double nature. His God- 
head and Manhood — signs of triumph and suffering — are 
united at the Nativity, the Presentation, the Examination 
in the Temple, the Baptism, the Temptation; for all is 
order and truth in the Godlike life, quickening and quick- 
ened in due measure.^ 

The main contents of St. Luke's Gospel may be divided 
into several groups which present distinctive 2. Theamoxmce- 
featuresy though each one passes so gradually ^"^ ""-^ ^*''"''* 
into the next as to afford no clear line of de- ^*'''* ^*"^*^ 
marcation. A general announcement of Christ's work 
forms an introduction to the more detailed narrative. 

1 Chagiga (ap. Wetst. od Luc. ii. 42): tantnm tempore prseparatse sunt viae et 

A ^ii. anno filius censetur maturus. directs semitae, sed usque hodie adven- 

Joma. (id.): Ab anno xii. initiabant turn Domini Salvatoris spiritus Joanuis 

pueros ad jejunandum. Tradition as- virtusqueprsecedit. O magna mysteria 

signed this age as the crisis in the lives Domini et dispensationis ejus! Angeli 

of Moses, Samuel, and Solomon (Wetst. prsecurrunt Jesum : angeli quotidie aut 

I.e.). Cf.[Ripip.] adv. Hcsr. p. 15Q. ascendunt aut descendunt super salutem 

8 Origen, Horn. iv. in Luc. Non illo hominuminChristoJesu. Cf. John i. 61. 

32 
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This announcement differs characteristically from that in 

St. Matthew. In St. Matthew the preach- 
r V. *^\, ing of the Lord is connected with the ful- 

filment of prophecy ; in St. Luke it is pre- 
sented in its own power. In St. Matthew the first dis- 
course is the Sermon on the Mount, in which Christianity 

is displayed in its relation to Judaism ; in St. 

Luke, the discourse at Nazareth, in which the 
Gk>spel is freely offered to the poor, the desolate, and the 

stranger. The first miracles in St. Matthew 

Signify the removal of legal impunty and 

national distinctions; while in St. Luke the message of 

mercy is confirmed by the deliverance of captives from 

<„ 81 88. spiritual and bodily infirmity, fi*om evil active 

and personal^ within them. 
In the succeeding chapters the work thus outlined is 

described under two great heads. The first 
ia^Zt^ (v.— IX. 43 a) contains a view of the future 

Church ; the second the teaching of Christ, 
leading to the call of a new people arid the rejection of 
the Jews. The first is chiefiy a record of miracles;* the 



1 Luke iv. 85, 89 (iirtTlfififfey). The terfere with reli^ipus life. In charao- 
word occurs of the fever in St. Luke ter the two miracles are complement- 
only. Cf. viii. 24 and parallels. ary : there was an unclean spirit in the 

These two miracles were wrought on synagogue, and a faithfUI woman st^f- 

the Sabbath (iv. 16); and hence we may fering {^y ovyexofi^mi) cU home from 

see that spiritual and bodily maladies a great fever. 
are so far healed by Christ as they in- 

2 The spiritual teaching of the miracles in St. Luke, as a whole, will be seen 
from the following table. The miracles peculiar to St. Luke are marked by 
Italics : — 

1. Signs of the Mibsiov of thv Saviour (ir. 18) — gkkkrallt to 

CHECK THE ACTION OF EVIL. 

(a) Spiritual. 

The unclean spirit cast out (iv. 83—87). 
(6) Physical. 

Peter's wife's mother healed (iv. 88, 89). 

2. The Christian Socibtt. 

(a) Its universality : The miraculous draught qf fishes (v. 4—11). 
Hence Christ 

a. Purifies the outward life. 

The leper cleansed (v. 12—14). 
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second a record of parables.* In the one we read the 
works of the Son of God ; in the other the words of the 

b. Purifies the inward life. 

The palsy healed (v. 18—26). 

c. Quickens deadened energies. 

The withered hand restored (ri. 6—11). 
(() The spring of its blessings. 

a. Faith in man. 

The centurion's seirant (vii. 3—10). 

b. Love in Christ. 

The toidow^s son raised (vii. 11—17). 
(e) The fulness of- Christ's power to preserye it, as seen in His soTer- 
eignty over 
a. Matter. 

The storm stilled (viii. 22—26). 
5. Spirit. 

The Gadarene demoniacs (viii. 26—89). 

c. Death. 

Typical : the woman with issue (viii. 43—48). 
Natural : Jairus' daughter raised (viii. 41—66). 

(d) The extent of its claims. 

a. To instruct and strengthen all. 

The five thousand fed (ix. 10—17). 

b. To overcome by faith all evil. 

The lunatic healed (ix. 37—42). 
8. SiQTSB ov Christ's Working on Mien. 

(a) To give utterance to the spiritually dumb. 

The dumb devil cast out (xi. 14—26). 
(5) To remove 

a. The inward checks to our progress. 

. The woman toith a spirit qf iv,fi/rmity (xiil. 11—17). 
(. The outward obstacles to.it (v. 6). 

The man with the dropsy (xiv. 1—6). 

(e) To cleanse impurity, outward and inward (v. 19). 

The ten lepers cleansed (xvii. 12—19). 
(d) To restore spiritual sight. 

The blind man restored (xviii. 36—48). 
[The healing qf Malchus: xxii. 60, 61.] 
The miracles recorded by St. Mat- of notice because they symbolize the 
thew and St. Mark which are omitted call of the Gentiles. But the charac- 
by St. Luke are : The walking on the ter of St. Luke's Gottpel is to be sought 
sea ; the healing of the Syropboenician's in its general tone. The message which 
daughter; the feeding of the four thou- it conveys is universal, and not exclu- 
sand ; the barren fig-tree. The omis- sive in any sense, 
sion of the last three is the more worthy 
1 The parables in St. Luke illustrate the general course of his narrative. 

i 1. Thb Foundations. 

(a) Love: the two debtors (vii. 41—48). 

(b) Productiveness: the sower (viii. 4 — 16). 

(c) Charity : the good Samaritan (x. 80—87). 

(d) Importunity in prayer: the friend at midnight (xi. 6—8). 
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Sod of Man. The miracalons draught of fishes, combined 

ArtiM ^^^^ ^^® prayer of St. Peter and the promise 

Church, itMwtiver^ of the Lord, is a perfect introduction to the 

$aUtg. (Luke r. 1 * ' t^ 

^vL n.) doctrine of the Church. Its first character- 

istic is universality; and the idea which is 
thus announced is continuously unfolded in a series of acts * 
. in which Christ triumphs over physical un- 

£«il« V. 19-16; 17 * ^ '^ '^ 

-9Si v-m. cleanness, moral guilt, social degradation, and 

X«favi.l-1L , , .. ^ 

legal superstition. 

The extent of the new Covenant having been thus set 

forth, we next observe something of the 

(iMkevLu-^vtu. nature of the society in which it is embodied. 

'^ The selection and instruction of the Apostles 

marks them as men who do not take their stand on the 



2. LESSOirs ov Warning. 

(a) Dependence: the rich fool {nii. 1^^21). 

(b) FaithfhlneM: the servants (xii. 85—48). 

{c) Fmitftilness: the barren fig-tree (xiii. 6—9). 

8. Lessons of Pboobsss. 

(a) Outward growth : the mustard seed (xiii. 18, 19). 

Inward change: the leaven (xiii. 20, 21). 
(&) The humble exalted : the chi^ seats (xiv. 7—11). 

The poor called : the great supper (xiv. 12—24). 

4. Lessons of Discipleship. 

(a) The rational sacrifice. 

The Uywer-buUder'iTdy. 28—80). 
Tlie Hng going to war (xiv. 81 — 83). 
(&) The universal offer. 

The guideless wanderer from the Church : the lost sheep (xy* 

3-7). 
The lost slumberer in the Church : the lost drachma (xv. 8—10). 
The wilful apostate from the Church : the prodigal son (xv. 
11—82). 

(c) Social duties. 

In the use of outward blessings. 

Prudence : the ur^ust steward (xvi. 1—12). 

Charity : tJie rich man and Lazarus (xvi. 19—81). 
Service no ground of merit : tmprofitable servants (xvii. 7—10). 

5. Lessons of Judgment. 

(a) The injured heard at last: t?ie wi^ust judge (xviii. 1 — 8). 

(b) Man's judgment reversed : the Pharisee and publican (xviii. 9—14). 

(c) The Christian rewarded according to his work : the talents (xix. 

11—27). 
((f) The retribution of the wicked : the wicked husbandmen (xx. 9— 16> 



~1 
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fulfilment of the Law, but on the wider basis of Christian 
charity.^ The events which follow illustrate the source of 
their power and the character of those among whom they 
have to work. Faith on the part of man, 
and love on the part of Christ, are shown to ^^^ *'*'• ^^°* 
bring blessings beyond all hope. John and ^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^ 
the people, the Pharisee and the- sinner,^ ^*^ ... , , 

r r ^ » Luke wu. 1—3. 

exhibit the contrasts of Jewish life. And the 
notice of the ministering women aptly closes the section 
which opens with the call of the Apostles. The Teacher, 
who included in His Church the humble, the distressed, 
and the repentant, is attended by the weak and loving 
rather than by a council of elders, a band of warriors, or a 
school of prophets.* 

Such being the breadth and foundation of the Christian 
society, we are led to regard the process of 
its development, and the nature of the claims ,, ^ TTll . 

^ ' (Luke vm. 4— 56L^ 

which it makes on those who are admitted to 
its privileges. The parable of the sower is presented 
under a new aspect in St. Luke ; it exhibits the responsi- 
bility of the hearers of the Gospel,* and does not, as in St. 
Matthew, form an introduction to a general 
view of the outward kingdom. Hence, next ^^^^ *^*"- ^^^* 
we are taught the obligation of Christian 
example and the omnipotence of religious duty ; and to 



1 This follows from a comparison of parable is indicated by vv. 8, 15, com- 
Luke vl. 20—49 with St. Matthew's pared with Matt. xiii. 8—23. St. Luke 
record of the Sermon on the Mount, dwells on the single idea of productive- 
As to the identity of the two discourses ness, and does not regard the different 
see p. 851 n. 6. degrees of productiveness which must 

2 The lesson of love is the first para- exist in the Christian church. This 
ble recorded by St. Luke, as the draught idea is afterwards given in the pounds 
of fishes is the first miracle. (xix. 12 fi*.); and conversely St. Mat- 

s Evans, Scripture Biography ^ ii. p. thew notices only equal productiveness 
268. Exod. xviii. 25 (Moses); 2 Sam. in tTie talents {xxY.UtP.). 
xxiii. 8 ff. (David); 2 Kings ii. 2, 7 (Eli- The comparison of Matt. xiii. 13 ((iri) 
Jah). The apostles themselves ofibr a withLukeviii.lO(ti'a)i8 fullofinstruc- 
contrast scarcely less striking than the tion : spiritual deafness is at once the 
women. cause and the result of not listening to 

4 This difference in the scope of the God's voice. 

32* 
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encoarage men in the varied struggles of Christian life, a 

series of miracles attests the Saviour's power 

»-«i 4o-.0ft. over matter, spirit, and death. He supplies 

Af eiociM. (ix. the strength when He enjoins the task:. 

Lute ix. i-6( 10 When Jle sends forth His apostles He endues 

them with power. When they return. He 

feeds the hungry multitude, lest they should despair from 

the inadequacy of their natural powers for the conversion 

of the world. The prospect of suffering is relieved hy the 

vision of glory; and when evil prevails 
r > /.T ^« against them. He still casts out the unclean 

Lube ix. 87—18 a. ©^ ' 

spirit which baffles their doubting efforts. 
The second great division of the record of the Lord's 
ministry, includes a remarkable series of acts 

4. The witvenol 3 n* i*i -i^^i 

Teaching. slucL discourscs which are grouped together 

^he Great Epi- -j^ eonncction with the last journey to Jerusa- 

J^^^f' ***•" lem.* Some of the incidents occur in differ- 
ent connections in the other Evangelists ; and 
the whole section proves, by the absence of historical data 



1 The connections of time in this I. Sections indading parallels with 

great episode (ix. 48 6— xviii. U) de- the other Gospels, 

serve particular attention, especially in (a) In short sayings or parts of dis- 

reference to those sections which .occur courses. 

in the other Evangelists in a different x. 1—16 (iierh tk raSira), Cf. Matt, 

context. These parallels for the most ix. 87, 88; z. 10—16; xi. 21—28; x. 40. 

part consist in short and weighty say- Luke ix. 1 ff. 

ings, such as are constantly repeated, xi. 1—4 (koI iy^v. iv r^ tlvcu ob. ip 

even by writers in different works; and t. t. irpoa.). Cf. Matt. vi. »— 18. 

there is no difficulty in supposing that xi. 6—18 (vol clircf ). Cf. Matt. vii. 

they were introduced by the Lord into 1—11. 

different discourses. More rarely par- xi. 29-36 {rStv 8^ l^x^wv ival^poi(th' 

ables recur in new relations; and in iiivwv). Cf Matt. xii. 88—42; y. 16; 

one case incidents, alike in every par- vi. 22, 23. Luke viii. 16. 

ticular, are found to occupy a different xi. 37—64 (iv 8i ry AoA^o-oi). Cf. 

position in St. Luke from that which Matt, xxiii. 

they occupy in St. Matthew. Besides xii. 1—12 (iv oTs). Cf. Matt. xvi. 6; 

these partial or complete parallels, x. 28—33, etc. 

there are a large number of sections xii. 22—40 (ftirtv 8^ . . . Ath rovro). 

peculiar to St. Luke. The following Cf. Matt. vi. 

table of passages, with the particles of xii. 41—68 («T«'ey ih 6 n4Tpos). Ct: 

connection by which they are intro- Matt. xxiv. 46 ff. 

duced, will place the question fairly xii. 64-69 (^Xeyev 8^). C£ Matt 

before the reader : xvi. 2, 3, etc. 
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and the unity of its general impoi't, that a moral and not 
a temporal sequence is the law of the Gospels. For it is 
possible to trace throughout this part of the narrative a 
contrast between the true and the false people of God, 
between the spiritual and the literal Israel.-^ The shadow 
of eclipse is seen to rest already on the old system and the 
old spirit. A new covenant and a new dis- 
cipleship are ushered in by words of warning 
and reproof. The journey, which seemed to 
be for honor, is announced to be for death. The intolerant 
zeal of St. John is checked when be would have restrained 



Freparatiaa. 
Xtdx tx. 43 &-nS8. 



xiii. 2a-80 (€?«•€!' 8^ Tis). Cf. Matt, 
yii. 13, etc. 

xiii. 31-86 {iv edny ry ^fi4fHf). Cf. 
Matt, xxiii. 87-^. 

xiv. 25—35 {<rweirop€ioyTO 8i aln^ 
o, IT.). Cf. Matt. X. 37, etc. 

xvii. 1-4 (€lir«v 94). Cf. Matt, xviii. 
6,7; 21,22. 

xvii. 22—37 (etirei' 94). Probably the 
same discourse as Matt. xxiv. 

(b) In parables and longer discourses, 
ix. 46 ff. («Vi}A^ei/ 94) = Matt, xviii. 

1 ff. 4v iKelytf ry &p<f. Mark ix. 33 ff. 

X. 21—24 (4v avT^ if £pf) » Matt, 
xi. 25 (^i' 4Kfiy(p r^ Koup^). 

xiii. 18-21 {4\€yfy oiy). Matt. xiii. 
81,82. Mark iv. 80-^82. 

xiv. 16—24 (^ 9h etirty [ivl rQy truv- 
coftuc.]). A variation recurs Matt. xxii. 
1-14. 

XV. 8-7 (cTircy 94). Matt. xviu. 12 
—14. 

(c) In incidents. 
ix.49(8^). Mark X. 88 (8^). 

ix. 57 (koIjL irop€voix4vwv aJbrSov iy 
ifWy). Matt. viii. IS. 
xi. 14 (KoL iy iKfi, 8.). Matt. xii. 22 

(T(Jt6). 

xviii. 15—17 {itpo<r4^€poy 94). Matt. 
xix. 13 {t6j€)'. Mark x. 18 (koI irpoc,). 

II. Sections peculiar to St. Luke. 

ix. 51—^ {iy4y€T0 9h iy ry avfjLirKfjp, 
r. ^/i. T. &j/a\. av.). 

X. 17—20 {^4arp€rpay 94). 

X. 25—87 (Kol i9ov). Not the same as 
Matt. xxii. 84 ff. ; Mark xii. 28 ff. 



X. 88—42 {4y4veT0 8c 4y rf iropc^ 
ta^cu). 

xii. 13—21 (flrrcy 9h ris oir^ ^jc tow 
6x^ov). 

xiii. 1—6 {irap^ffcof 94 riyes iy vdrr^ 

T^ KOUp^). 

xiii. 6-9 {(Keyty 94). 

xiii. 10—17 (^v 8€ 9t9d<rK(0y). 

xiv. 1—13 {Ktd iy4ytT0 iy r^ i\S^tiy 
eis olKoy). 

XV. 8-10; 11-82 (etircv 8^). 

xvi. 1-18 (4\€y€y 94). Cf. Matt. vi. 
24. 

xvi. 14—81 {I^KOvoy 94 , , .kc^ cTirev). 
Cf. Matt. ▼. 18. 

xvii. 5—10 (Kol eTirav). 

xvii. 11—19 (Kol iyiyero iy ry iro- 
pfica^cu aat. eis 'I.). 

xviii. 1—8 (^X€7ev 8^). 

xviii. 9—14 (elireK 8^). 

Of all these passages one only is at- 
tended with any serious difficulty — 
Luke ix. 57, compared with Matt. viii. 
18. The historical order appears to be 
that given by St. Luke. In all the 
other cases of parallelism we find repe- 
titions which are perfectly natural, and 
borne out by repetitions which occur in 
the same Gospel. It does not, how- 
ever, appear that the difference between 
^Keyey and elwty as introductory words 
is so clear as to admit of being urged : 
xiv. 7, 12; xvi. 6; yet see iii. 7; iv. 22; 
V. 86, etc. 

1 This has been pointed out by Mr. 
Browne, Ordo ScBclorvmj p. 688, n. 1. 
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iMk$ix.8r-e2. 



Luke X, 1-16L 



the progress of good because it was advanced by one " who 
followed not with them.'' St. James and St. John are 
rebuked when they would call down fire on the enemies 
of Jerusalem, though the Son of Man came to save men's 

lives and not to destroy them. For the 
Christian there is no shelter, no delay, no 
retreat. After this introduction the fuller development 

of the new dispensation begins with the 
mission of the Seventy, and not with the 
mission of the Apostles. Its gi*oundwork, from the point 
of sight of St. Luke, is the symbolic evangelization of 
every nation upon earth,^ and not the restoration of the 

twelve tribes of Israel. The mission is closed 

by thanksgiving; and as a comment upon 

the tidings with which the teacher was charged, we read 

that the spirit of the Law was fulfilled by 
a Samaritan, that the truest devotion was 
shown by thp patient listener who was not cumbered with 

much serving, that prayer, even if the answer 
be delayed, will in the end triumph over all 
difficulties. Then follow lessons of warning, 
of progress, of discipleship, of judgment. 
Perils from within and from without are laid 
open, perils from the lack of God's Spirit, 
from wonder-seeking and Pharisaism, from 
pereecution and worldly cares. The times 
are shown to be pregnant with signs of ruin ; 
and yet, in the midst of this stern teaching, 
the " multitude rejoices." In spite of opposi- 
tion the growth of the Church is assured. 
If some are rejected, others from afar shall fill their places. 



lMkex.tf^-Sl, 



Xufoa^ 82-42. 
Xwbe».l— 18. 

Leaaotu qf tpant' 
mg. 

Luke xi. 14—28. 

Luke xL &—86i 
87—54. 

Lukm xU. 1-18; 
13-58. 

Luke xU, 54. 

Luke xUi. 9. 

Luke artti. 17. 

Luke xiii. 18-80. 

Leasotu qf profi- 
rets. 
Luke xtU. 81-85. 
iMke xiv, 1—24. 



1 According to Jewish tradition there 
were seventy (Clem. Ham. zviii. 4; cf. 
Gen. xlvi. 27) or seventy-two (Clem. Al. 
Strom, i. ( 142; Clem. Becogn. ii. 42. 
Deus ... in Ixxii. partes di visit totius 
terrae nationes, eisque principes (Dan. 
X. 18) Angel 08 statuit.) different nations 



and tongues in the world. In the text 
of St. Luke ifiho/x^KOvra hio is very 
highly supported. 

The numbers twelve and seventy are 
combined, Numb, xxxiii. 9. Cf. Ori- 
gen, Horn, xxvii. in Num. § 11, for an 
interpretation of the passage. 
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Even death itself cannot forestall the completion of the 
appointed work. Formalism is silenced; the poor are 
called, and the feast^ which was despised by those who 
were first invited, is furnished with guests. 
The character of the true guest is next de- ptah^ ^ ***" 
scribed in a series of parables which portray xI^^S!***"^^ 
in the liveliest images the completeness of ^j^^"** xm^-xvo. 
the sacrifice required of him, the universality 
of the invitation offered, the relative duties of disciples to 
one another. The quickening power of God and the fruit- 
ful struggles of penitence are pictured in the case of those 
who have been lost from Christ's fold ^ through careless- 
ness, or have lain inactive in His Church , ^ „ 

1AU06 XVt lOi 

from darkness, or have wilfully Joined them^ 
selves with the citizen of a far country. The obligations 
of wealth and station, the duty of forbearance, and the 
power of faith, are seen to guide the Christian in social 
life ; and when every claim is fulfilled he is , ^ .. ,^ 

' ^ ^ Ltdbe xvu. 10. 

still taught to feel that he is an unprofitable 
servant. 

The tokens of judgment grow clearer as we draw to the 
close of the section. Among the ten lepers xeMow <ifjwig' 
who were healed, a Samaritan alone returned ""^^ 
to give glory to God. If the Pharisees ask *^ 

when the kingdom of heaven shall come, they are told 
that it is already within them. The day of jr^iteart^ai 
vengeance for the elect is promised quickly Lutexvuui-s. 
(v. 8). Humility, childliness, and self-sacrifice ^ 

— the opposites of prevalent vices — are set forth as the 
conditions of entrance into the kingdom ; and if the words 
seem hard, one sentence marks the cause of 
the difiiculty which men felt and the remedy ^*^ 

for it : That which is impossible with men is possible with 
God. 



1 The difference between Luke xv. 4, yri^f tv , , , marks the different as- 
Tis &y^p<»ros . , ,i,iro\4a'as Iv . . . peots of the parable in the two Gos- 
and Matt, xviii. 12, 'E^i' . . . ir\a- pels. 
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The narrative of the Journey and the Conflict follows 

the same general outline as in the other Gos- 

J^^J^ iwvdam pgjg^ ^^^ ^j^jj some characteristic additions.^ 

Zacchseus, a publican and a sinner, was 
deemed worthy to entertain the Son of God and pro- 
nounced to be a son of Abraham, And as 
we noticed in St. Matthew that his first strain 
was repeated at the close of his Gospel, so in St. Luke the 
angelic hymn which was earliest sung in heaven in honor 
of the Saviour's birth, is reechoed by the band of disciples 
as He approaches Jerusalem for the last time before the 
close of His work.^ Yet again we hear the same peculiar 

tones of mercy and love on the road to Cal- 

Lvbtxxio 49 vary, and from the very cross, and once 

more, when the risen Lord promises to His 

disciples His Spirit from on high before they preach the 

Word to aU nations^ beginning at Jerusalem.* From first 

1 The following are the most remark- xix. 87—40, 41—44. 

able additions to common narratives xx. 16, ixowr. 8^ «7. /a^ yivoiro, 

(besides those already noticed) which xx. 20, €tj rh vapaZ, — tov rrycfi. ^ 

occur in St. Lake: xx. 26, icol ottK tffX' — ^v. tow Aoov. 

iii.l, 2, the date of John's ministry. xx. 84, ol vL — iKyofx. 
iii. 6, 6, (i^«Toi iroiro <rekp| t^ xx.2S,irdirr€sy^WT^Caffty, 

cruT'fipiov TOV 6coi;). XX. 89,40. 

iii. 10— 14. The social diflferences and xxi. 24, 84r-36, 87, SB. 

duties of John's hearers. xxii. 3, €«V. 8^ 6 2. €t$ *I. 

iv. 1, w. ay. wX. xxii. 16—18, 24—88, 43, 44, 45. 

iv. 6, 13, &XP» fcaipov, 2 Luke xix. 88—40, ^y oupav^ etpiiinfi 

iv. 14—80. «oi B6^a iv v^icTois. Cf. ii. 

iv. 85, fJiV^eu fi7Jo^ct» aJbT6v. 14. Peace ratified in heaven is the 

iv. 42, 43, KoL oi 6x^oi — iWcToX- pledge of peace to be realized on earth. 

fiat, 8 The view which has been given of 

vi. 8, aurhs 94 — alrr&y. 11, ainol St. Luke's Gospel as containing the 

Se — iv. ofi^r of the Gospel to all — not to Jews 

vi. 12, fca2 ^v ^uunticr, iy r. vpoff, only nor Gentiles only — is remarkably 

rod &(ov. confirmed and explained by his " later 

vii. 20, 21 ; 29, 30. treatise." For as in the one we mark 

viii. 1—3, 47, iv fr. rod XooC. the universality of Christ's promises, bo 

viii. 2, KTip. r^v jScur. rod 0€oD. in the ^other we see their full accom- 

ix. 29, iv r^ vpoar. avr6v. plishment. In the outset of the Acts 

ix. 31, 32; 44, biff^c vfiets . . . t. X. t. (Acts ii. 9—11) we are told that Jews 

Cf. xxi. 14. and proselytes, from Arabia to Pontus 

xviii. 31, ic(d tcX. — ry 6. r, iwbp, —from Parthia to Rome— heard the 

xviii. 84, Kol ^v r, p, r, Ktxp, — t^ tidings of salvation in their own 

Xc7. tongue; and the last glimpse of apoe> 
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to last the same great subject abides. The Gospel of the 

Saviour begins with hymns and ends with 

praises; and as the thanksgivings of the 

meek are recorded in the first chapter, so in the last we 

listen to the gratitude of the faithful.^ 



tolic history is full of encouragement 
and hope,, when it is recorded (Acts 
xxviii. 31) that, after turning to the 
Gentiles, Paul received all that came 
unto Aim, and preached with all ccmfi' 
dence the things which concern the Lord 
JesuSf no man forbidding him. 

Those writers who regard the book 
of the Acts as partial and incomplete, 
seem to have mistaken it« entire pur- 
pose; for we do not require for our 
spiritual guidance a history of the 
Apostles, but a record of the establish- 
ment of the Christian Church. The 
title is not the Acts, but Acts of the 
Apostles (irp(i|€if twv &Tro<rr6\o9V) — 
such acts as should be significant to 
fhture times; and so we read in the 
book of all the modes of thought which 
Christianity encountered in Judaea, 
Asia, Greece, and Bome ; we learn from 
it how far the Apostles modified the 
framework of our faith to build up 
the several Churches, and how far they 
selected a fit foundation for their teach- 
ing fromthe popular belief. The Gos- 
pels do not give us a life of Jesus, but 
a narrative of man's redemption ; the 
Acts does not detail the fortunes of 
men, but sets forth the establishment 
of the various forms of Christian truth. 

1 The language of St. Luke presents 
many peculiarities, some of which are 
characteristic ; and a large number of 
words are common to the Gospels and 
the Acts, and do not occur elsewhere 
in the New Testament. The following 
peculiarities are the most remarkable : 

(1) Xdpis (xopiTiJw, i. 28) eight times. 
Elsewhere in Gospels only John i. 14, 
16, 17. Common in Acts and Epistles. 

(2) <r»T^p, i. 47; ii. 11 (John iv. 42). 
<ranripla, i. 69, 71, 77; xix. 9 (John iv. 
22). rh (Twriipioyj ii. 30 i iii. 6. Gen- 



eral in Acts and Epistles. ^C^iy fre- 
quent throughout the New Testament. 

(3) Euayye\l(€a^ai (Matt. xi. 5 only) 
ten times. Frequent in Acts and Epis- 
tles. Evaryyehioy (Matt., Mark, Acts, 
Epp., Apoc.) does not occur in the Gos- 
pels of St. Luke and St. John, nor in 
St. John's Epistles. 

(4) irKri^os eight times in Gospels, 
seventeen times in Acts; elsewhere in 
the New Testament seven times. irXi}- 
fyfis with gen. (John i. 14. Cf Mark 
viii. 19) iv. 1 ; v. 12 ; eight times in Acts. 
irA.i](rat, metaph. (cf ^/iir\^<r«) six 
times in Gosp., nine times in Acts ; not 
elsewhere. irXripovv throughout the 
New Testament. 

(5) vrrdpx^iy seven times in Gosp., 
twenty-four times in Acts, fourteen 
times elsewhere; not in other Gospels 
(tA {nrdpxovra^ Matt. xix. 21; xxiv. 
47 ; XXV. 14. In St. Luke eight times). 
frpomrdpx^iy in Gosp. and Acts once. 

(6) irous (0coS) of David, Israel, 
Christ, i. 64, 69; Acts iii. 13, 26; iv. 25, 
27,30. 

(7) iKca/6s nine times in Gosp., eigh- 
teen times in Acts, three times each in 
Matt, and Mark ; elsewhere six times. 

(8) oTkos, metaph. (Matt. x. 6; xv. 
24, oIk. *Icp>) seven times in Gosp., nine 
times in Acts. 

(9) yoiJUK6s (Matt. xxii. 36.; Tit. iii. 13 
only) six times in Gosp. itFurrariis 
(= "Pa&fiei) six times; not elsewhere. 
aXri^oos with \€yu (= &/u^v) three times 
in Gosp. ; not elsewhere. 

(10) b^taros (as an epithet of God) 
five times in Gosp., in Acts twice; else- 
where Mark v. 7 ; Hebr. vii. 1. 

(11) Peculiar words (a) found only in 
St. Luke's Gospel and Acts: 

SticrxvpiC^iT^aiy Biodf{f€iy, eufSpf^eiu, 
iviBtiiff iyT6yMSy KaTcuc\fUty, icaroKo- 
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Sach appears to be, in rude outline, the general tenor a£ 
the Synoptic Evangelists ; and though it be 



0€$tBirtu 



mory* 



impossible to discuss within our present lim- 
its their more minute divergences in order 
and narration, yet it will be sufficiently clear that thejr 
subserve to special uses, that they imply and explain fun- 
damental differences of scope, and unfold the Christian 
faith as it falls within each separate range. The events 
recorded by the synoptists are not generally distinct, but 
they are variously regarded, that we may be led to recog- 
nize the manifold instructiveness and application of every 
word and work of Christ. It may, indeed, be difficult to 
trace the progress of the subject, as it is taken up in each 
successive pait of the histories ; yet from time to time the 
same familiar notes recur, and we feel sure that a deeper 
knowledge and a finer discernment would lead us to recog- 
nize their influence, even in those passages which are most 
complicated and obscure. We have followed no arbitrary 
arrangement in classifying the miracles or discourses of 
our Lord, and yet in the mere simplicity of the Gospels we 
have traced the great signs of a new and noble sequence, 
too uniform and pregnant to be attributable to chance, too 
unpretending and obscure to be the work of design. And 



Kou^tTVf K\dffis (2iprov), fieyoKeta, rvx^^v, reXctnpopuUf <f>tKoy€iKla, ete. 

^X^ct^cd^of, 7rpofiii\k€iUf irpoffHoKla, (each once). 

ffufiirXripovy, ewuifcu, rpaufwrlCftP (c) Occarring more often in Goep. 

(rpavfia, Ooep. once) (all once in Gosp., and Acts than in the other books of 

once in Acts); BiXardpcUj 4in$t$d(ciy, the New Testament: &iraSy &reW^€iir, 

bdjufios (twice in Gosp., once in Acts); i^ai<t>rnst KoXoifieyos, 6y6fiaTi, icorcX- 

itnxtipftyt.icurii^lffuyct^poiieiy] (Goep. ^*ty, TrapaxpVf^^ct» 

once, Acts twice); BtaTropuyy iwu^ (12) «al iydytro {iy^y. B4) iy r^ . . . 

ytiyf 6uAa3^s, Kci^itycUj (ruyapvd(€iy In Gosp. twenty-two times, in Acts 

(Gosp. once, Acts three times) ; rj HvSf twice (Mark iv. 4). Compare iydycro 

ira^«|^s (twice; three times); Ko^Srt 4>i . . . 

(twice; four times); odvyatr^ai (three (13) ^Vf etc., with partic. In Gosp. 

times; once); 6fii\€7v (twice; twice); forty-seven times, in Acts thirty-seven 

avyKoKeiff^at, Midd. (three times; (Matt, ten; Mark twenty-seven; John 

I twice); (rvfjfidWciy {twice] four times), eighteen). 

I (b) Found only in Gospel: irroe?- In the numbers ^ven some diffbrences 

o-^at, ffVKWpayrtiyj vwox<»p^iy, XP^o- may arise from various readings, but 

^(X^ri}$ (each twice); auyt4ycUf avy- they are, I believe, generally correct. 
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surely the conviction of this truths more than any other, 

— incommunicable it may be, and ill-defined by language, 

— must fill us with the devoatest reverence for the Gospel 
histories, a reverence which is no vain " Bibliolatry," but 
a feeling which springs from the satisfaction of our inmost 
wants, and furnishes the fullest materials for patient study. 
For such a scheme of the holy Gospels is at once most wor- 
thy of their divine origin, and most consistent with their 
outward form ; it realizes the individuality of their author- 
ship, and explains the facts of their perversions ; it satis- 
fies, in its manifoldness, every requirement of the past and 
future relations of Christian truth ; it falls in with early 
tradition, and opens to us a new view of the providential 
government of the Church ; and, finally, it sets before us, 
in the clearest light, the combination of the human and 
divine, which lies at the basis of all revelation. The surest 
answer to all doubts, the readiest help in all difficulties, 
the truest consolation in all divisions, must spring from a 
real sense of the union of God and man in religion and in 
Scripture, which is the perfect record of the historical 
fulfilment of the union ; and, if we read the words of inspi- 
ration humbly and sincerely, we have a promise which 
cannot fail.^ 



1 Grig. Sdecta in Kum. xi. 25: ^y 7^ iy Xpiarf rh vycG/ia, koI ftia ^th 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE DtFFICULTIE8 OF THE GOSPELS. 



■an TiKpiflii Arif)iT«r»' KaA' InaaTsF f 

)i ^{lau itiSixfttu ABistoraLES. 

If we have Id any measure succeeded in establishi 
idea of a distinct spiritual pui-pose and 
tiK 'ao.y>^ ™o- in the writings of the several Evangel 
H«(i; uKonm/tra- ^^ hnvo shown that they rest upon thi 
dations of the past and meet the ws 
the future, the remainder of our task will be easy 
shall feel the presence of the Holy Spirit throught 
whole narratives, and seek neither to limit Hia inl 
nor to define His operation. We shall recognize the 
gencea of the sacred writers, but still strive to diacoi 
law of their course and the point of their reunion 
shall bear in mind how much is clear and evident 
written Word, while we ponder over dark and di 
sentences. We shall admit the obscurities which 
have detected in our Gospels, and endeavor to explai 
origin, while we remember that, like the spots upi 
surface of the aun, tliey neither mar the eymmet 
impair the glory of the great Source of our life an« 
which is imaged in them. 

It would be a profitless task to disi 

for m^ins, -n^ec- length the objections which have been 

against distinct passages of the Gosp 

it is always the penalty of controversy that the w 
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neglected for details ; but it may be not without use to 
indicate some general grounds for receiving with patience 
accounts which we cannot entirely reconcile. Such gen- 
eral considerations may lead us to wait for fuller knowl- 
edge, not with doubt and misgiving, but with a sure 
confidence in God's eternal truth. 

We have already noticed the error of those who contem- 
plate the life of Christ, as recorded by the 
Evangelists, only outwardly, without regard- ^^^; ^^LT^o 
ing its spiritual significance. Hence it has ^<Ae«a«««Q/"'A« 
followed, that details, historically trivial, have 
been deemed unfit subjects for the exer-cise of inspiration ; 
and it has been argued, from the omission of a wide cycle 
of facts by the Evangelists, tjiat their narratives are vague 
and incomplete. The first step to a right understanding 
of the Gospels must be the abandonment of this point of 
sight; we must regard them as designed to set forth the 
progress of a divine work embodied in the life of the Son 
of Man ; we must compare them with the inward experi- 
ence of Christians, and not with the annals of biographers ; 
we must read them to learn the details of our redemption, 
and not to add some new facts to the chronicles of the 
world. Before we pronounce any clause or word in the 
Bible insignificant or needless, let us be assured that it con- 
tains no '* mystery,"* that it teaches the humble student no 
new lesson in the knowledge of the world, or of man, or 
of God. 

A second source of objections to the Gospels follows 
from the general disregard of their spiritual 

=* ° , ^ . 2. From disre- 

character. No attempt is made to realize c^*^ «/ «*«»• du- 

^, ..,.., , ^. ^ tinct purposes. 

their individual purposes, as representing nat- 
ural and fundamental differences in the conception of the 



1 Orig. Philoc. c. 1. Up4ir€i tA &yia ray iirb irXi7p<iSjuaT0?." Kol ov94y 

ypdixfiara vurrevtiv fxritefjUay KepcUau 4(rrtv iv 'irpo<^Tiit^^ ^ v^M'* ^ cvoty- 

Ixcii' K^v^v ffoplas OcoG , , , ix ykp ^cA/^, ^ aiF0(rr6\<f % o6k iariv kwh 

rov irK7)pd)fiaros oAtrov \a$6vTfs ol irKripi&iiaros* 
Tpwp^rai \4yovffi. **Bih Trdyra iryel 
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Life of Christ. If their individaality is asserted, it is as 
the partial result of design, and not as the spontaneoas 
expression of a finite mind filled with the truth. To bor- 
row an illustration from classical literature, the " Memoirs" 
of the Apostles are treated historically by a method which 
no critic would apply to the "Memoira" of Xenophon. 
The scholar admits the truthfulness of the different pic- 
tures of Socrates which were drawn by the philosopher, 
the moralist, and the man of the world, and combines 
them into one figure instinct with a noble life, half hiddea 
and half revealed, as men viewed it from different points ; 
but he seems oflen to forget his art when he studies the 
records of the Saviour's work. Hence it is that superficial 
differences are detached from the context which explains 
them. It is urged as an objection that parallel narratives 
are not identical. Variety of details is taken for discrep- 
ancy. The evidence may be wanting which might har- 
monize narratives apparently discordant; but experience 
shows that it is as rash to deny the probability of recon- 
ciliation as it is to fix the exact method by which it may 
be made out. If, as a general rule, we can follow the law 
which regulates the characteristic peculiarities of each 
Evangelist, and see in what way they answer to different 
aspects of one truth, and combine as complementary ele- 
ments in the full representation of it,^ we may be well 
contented to acquiesce in the existence of some difficulties 
which at present admit of no exact solution, though they 
may be a necessary consequence of that independence of 
the Gospels i;(rhich, in other cases, is the source of their 
united power.^ 

1 Grig. In Joann. Tom. x. 18. *Eirf(r- Origen's principle is not shaken in any 

rrfffov 8e ivifieKus, ct Bvvarhu &S rds degree by his own failure in applying 

7€ 4ya\\(xyhs twv yeypafififvoov koA it. 

Tcky Bia<l>wvia5 SiaKve<r^cu vap^ rhi^ 2 Cf. Matt. viii. 6—10; Luke Tii. 

T^y iLvarywyris Tprfwoi/, iKdarrov ruu 1 — 10. 

EitayytXiaTuu^taypii^oirros ^iwpSpovs Matt, xxvii. 5; Act« i. 18. See^Gaus- 

rov \6yov ivepyelas iv dia<p6pois ijhfffi sen, T?ieopneu8tiay p. 148 (E. 2V.), for a 

^uxatv ob rh. avrh itWd riva trapar- curious parallel. 

'K'fia'ia 4mT€\oi^ffa5, The wisdom of John. xix. 17; Luke xxlii. 26. See 
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The neglect of the spiritual object of the Gospels, by 
which they are deprived of their proper 
character, leads necessarily to the disregard itclqrtJu^rlr^ 
of their secondary character, as true narra- *"toricai author- 
lives of facts. Many recent critics have not 
only reduced our Gospels to the level of ordinary writings, 
but have then denied their special and independent author- 
ity. They commonly admit a fact on the testimony of 
Josephus, which they question if it rest on the statement 
of St. Matthew or St. Luke.^ They do not concede those 
privileges to the Evangelists which they yield to other his- 
torians in accordance with the received rules of evidence ; 
and though it be said that the assumed inspiration of the 
Gospels removes them to a fresh position, it is clear that, 
in the interpretation of the outward text, they must be 
subject to the just arbitration of criticism ; for the body is 
obedient to the laws of matter, though informed by a liv- 
ing spirit. We claim for the Gospels the strictest inter- 
pretation of language. Let the test be applied universally, 
and the apologist will gain as much as the interpreter. 
As soon as we disbelieve in the force of words, similarity 
is confounded with sameness;^ differences ^re quoted as 
contradictions;^ the general is asserted to be inconsistent 



p. 825, n. 6, and Grig. Comm.in Matt, MrU. xiv. 15—21; xv. 82—88. Cf. 

Tom. xii. $ 24. xvi. 9, 10. 

1 Matt. xiv. 8. Matt. xxvi. 6—13; Luke vii. 86—50. 

Matt, xxiii. 85. Luke ix. 1 sqq. ; x. 1 sqq. 

Matt, xxvii. 51 sqq.; 62—66; xxviii. John ii. 14—17; Matt. xxi. 12, 13. 

11—15 (Strauss, iii. 4, $ 183). John iv. 46-64; Luke vii. 1—10. 

Luke iii. 1 (Strauss, ii. 1, $ 44). 

Luke xxiii. 45 (Strauss, iii. 4, $ 183). 3 Matt iii. 14; John i. 81. Cf. p. 2d3, 

There is no mention of an Eclipse, but n. 2. 

of Darkness {(TK6ros iyfVfTo. Matt. Matt. xx. 29—84; Mark x. 46-^2; 

xxvii. 45; Mark xv. 33; Luke xxiii. Luke xviii. 85—48. Cf. Davidson's 

44). The objection is as old as the time Hermeneutics, p. 658. 

of Origen, who answers it rightly: Matt, xxvii. 54; Luke xxiii. 47. 

Comm. Ser. in Matt. § 134. M^tt. xxvii. 87; Mark xv. 26; Luke 

John i. 28 ; iii. 23 ; iv. 5. Cf. xviii. 1. xxiii. 38 ; John xix. 19 ( The inscription 

. 2 Matt. ix. 82—34; xii. 22—30. an the Cross). Cf. p. 826, n. 4. 
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with the particular;' the connection of subject is taken for 
a connection of time.' 

It cannot be denied that the real origin of many, per- 
haps of most of the objections to the Gros- 
dent pr^mii^'^ pcls, Hcs dccpcr than textual criticism. The 

objections to the record rest on a fundamen- 
tal objection to the implied fact. An unexpressed denial 
of the possibility of miracles is the foundation of detailed 
assaults upon a miraculous narrative. Critical difficulties 
are too often, in the first instance, the excuse for a foregone 
conclusion, or at least fall in with a definite bias. A 
charge of prejudice is alleged against the defenders of the 
Gospels, and it lies more truly against those who attack 
them. The prevalence of a suspicion of all miraculous 
history, of a willingness to accept any explanation which 
may limit or modify its character, of a kind of satisfaction 
in believing that we may plausibly doubt some part of it 
and so question the whole, is far greater than we commonly 
admit even to ourselves. No one probably is free from the 
feeling ; and it is well to consider how much of each diffi- 
culty is due to the nature of the fact, and how much to 
the nature of the evidence by which it is attested ; how 
far it is a fair result of the text itself, and how far a nat- 
ural consequence of the conception which the text contains. 
Christianity is essentially miraculous. This is a postulate 
of Biblical criticism; and it follows- that miraculous cir- 
cumstances are exactly in the same position in the Gospel 
history as natural circumstances in common history. If 
the postulate be granted, the conclusion is inevitable; if 
it be denied, argument is impossible. No external evi- 
dence can produce faith. 

1 Matt. xi. 2 sqq. ; John i. 34 ; iii. 27. John y. 81 ; viii. 14. 

Hatt. xi. 14; John i. 21. A suggestive instance occnre In Matt. 

Matt. xxi. 38; Acts iii. 17; xiii. 27. xx. 20; Mark x. 25, \('hen we compare 

Matt. XX vi. 8; John xii. 4. Matt xx. 22 with Mark x. 38 {otBar€). 

Matt. xxvi. 69—75; Mark xiv. 66—72; Matt. xiv. 13; Luke ix. 10. 
Luke xxii. 56—62; John xviii. 17, 18, 

26—27 ( The denials (^ St. Peter). Cf. 2 Matt. xxi. 19, 20; Mark xi. 20. 
p. 301, n, Luke xxiv. 50; Acts i. 8. 
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Apart from narratives which involve this antagonism of 
principle, .it may be observed that even in 

^ ^ ' •' ^ 6. The graved 

those passages which present the greatest ctoection$ are %»• 
difficulties there are traces of unrecorded 
facts, Vhich, if known fully, would probably explain the 
whole ;^ further knowledge tends to remove, instead of 
increasing, objections ; and few objections are admitted to 
be of force by all adverse critics. The heritage of scepti- 
cism is rather the settled spirit of doubt than the accumu- 
lated store of arguments. Each antagonist of Christianity 
thinks that the battle fails where he is not himself engaged. 
Isolated and independent efforts are opposed to the gath- 
ered strength which ages of faith have transmitted to the 
Church. 

It is, perhaps, the more necessary to insist on these 
particulars, as much of the criticism at the 
present day seems to assume that there is fbeiin^^kTuteZi 
some resting-place between the perfect truth- ^^^J^J^ ^ 
fulness of inspiration and the uncertainty of 
ordinary writing. A subjective standard is erected, which, 
if once admitted, will be used as much to measure the 
doctrines as the /acts of Scripture ; and, while many spec- 
ulators boldly avow this, others are contented to admit 
the premises from which the conclusion necessarily follows. 
But, within the Church, criticism is the interpreter and 
assessor, and not the sole and final judge. The same Spirit 
which gave the Revelation, for the establishment of the 
outward society, will unfold its meaning, but not supersede 
its use. The Spirit and the Word work together, and not 
apart. To claim a distinct personal enlightenment, indc" 
pendent of a written Word, is to violate the highest attri' 



1 Luke ii. 2, ctSrri rf avoypcup^ x**P**s* ^o* ^^"^ *A^idbap hpx^^p^fai 

vp<&Tri 4y4v€ro, k, t. A. The force (Luke iii. 2. Cf. Herod, i. 16, 66, 66, 94). 

of the objection lies in the neglect of John xix. 14; Mark xv. 26. Cf. 

the word irpc^rij, which seems to refer Townson, Dissert, viii. 1, $ 2. 

to some other " taxing," with which we We see the importance of this minute 

are unacquainted (1861). Cf. p. 818, n.2. criticism in Mark xi. 18, tx"*^*^^ 

Mark ii. 26, M *Apid^ap roO&p-t^vAAo. 
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bute of man — his social dependence. To convert the writ- 
ten Word into a rigid code of formal teaching, indepen- 
dent of the abiding presence of the- Spirit who draws from. 
it lessons for each age, is to destroy the idea of a Church 
— that "Communion of Saints" which realizes in life the 
historic verities of Christianity. Both feelings alike, though 
in different ways, spring out of that tendency of our age 
which would obliterate the name of government and the 
claims of national life. 

Still we must not seek, by an excess of zeal, to limit the 
narratives of Scripture to any mechanical 

even «i;A«ii toe ccoir ^ J 

mot prove u, arrangement ; they are living oracles^ whose 

Act»vu.s6. vitality consists in their integrity. It is 
enough for us to refute the conclusions of our adversaries, 
without imitating their subtleties. The great marks of the 
divinity of the Gospels are written on every page and 
included in every word. Their perfect adaptation to our 
wants is proved by the witness of our own hearts, not 
because we can discover truth, but because, by God's help, 

we can recognize it ; and it is equally unwise 

and unchristian to mar our glorious heritage 
in the pursuit of a faithless knowledge, to impair its ful- 
ness, or abridge its scope, because our own reason, or that 
of others, is too proud to bow before the wondrous works 

and miracles consequent on the perfection 
(02 o^o^l ^^^ reality of a God manifest in the flesh. 

Surely here, if anywhere, it befits our weak- 
ness "to be thankful, and to wait."^ 

But, while either extreme of indifferentism 

The relation of ...,., 

Faith to Reason aud formal harmonization is alike hurtful, — 

for by the one we are apt to destroy our sense 
of moral beauty, and by the other our regard for moral 

1 Cf. Grig. Philoc. c. 1. *Aa<pa\hs vois oucoplois treffiyrifi^yovj ^xuftfmhtv- 

oZv rh ircpt/AcVeiv r^y tp/xriuday rod ros ro7s hiro(rT6\oii K<d roTs ixelvois 

atu^vitrrov \.6yov, Kott rrjs iy fiwrrrj' TapairKrialois 8u£ re ypcufwy itpo^tfTi- 

piep ffotplas i,iroK€Kpvix/x4yrjSy ^v dv^els Kwyy Kai rrjs yevofi4y^s €ts cwrobs 

T&y ii^x^^'''^^ '^'^^ cuayos ro{nov Ky- 4iri<pavf(as tov ararripos rjfJMP hSyov 

V(aK€ Karh. kfroKdKir^iy iivffrrjpioy xp^ ''o^ ^^ ^PXV ^P^^ '''^'^ ^€6y» 
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trnth, — we are not to decline, with some, the labors of a 
searching criticism, or, with others, the veneration of the 
humblest faith; for it is only by the combination of 
these that the deepest meaning of Holy Scripture is laid 
open. Reason and faith are not antagonistic principles, 
but another form of the great antithesis which lies at the 
basis of all our knowledge. By the one we discover the 
human form, and by the other the spiritual basis of 
revealed truth. Reason gives us the laws which limit our 
human conceptions, as made in time and space, and Faith 
gives us those absolute ideas of spiritual things which rea- 
son embodies. The one answers to the human, and the 
other to the divine, in our nature ; and both alike are 
addressed by the Word of God, and consecrated to the 
Christian's use. 

From this view of our constitution we may see that the 
very existence of difficulties in our Gospels 
— which are the groundwork oi omt faith — ««?/«« inteiiectu, 
is a fresh incentive to vigorous and rational ^' 
study. There is a noble remark of Origen,^ which is true 
in a moral sense, and perhaps even literally, that "the 
Divine Word ordered some stumbling-blocks and stones 
of offence in the sacred records, that we might not be led 
away by the unalloyed attractiveness of the narration, and 
seek for nothing more divine." We feel assured that the 
Scriptures contain infinite depths, from our sense of the 
general dealings of Providence and of the wants of the 
Church ; and the subtlest criticism discovers enough to 
encourage us to dedicate every energy to the investigation 
of their mysteries. If there were no need for rigorous 
criticism, no reward for acute philology, no scope for phil- 
osophical inquiry, in the study of the Bible, — if the text 
were uniform, the diction simple, and the connection 

1 Philoc. i. 15, t^Koy6fArf<r€ riva olovel %va /u^ vJarrj) xnrh tv}s Ac|e<us kXx6fije' 

ffKivhaXa koX iepoaK6iJi^ra kou &5u- poi rh aytayov &Kparov ix^^^'^s • • • 

vaTtty 8iJt fi4(rov iyKwrarax^ycu t^ ixrj^hp dtiirtpov fid^wfifv, 
ififuf K(d ry iffTopitf, 6 Tov dcoD \6yos' 
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obvious, — we might neglect the consecration of our entire 
faculties to divine ends;^ while, as it is, we find in the 
human form, and the natural transmission of the sacred 
volume, the noblest field for our labors. If it be said that 
these subtleties are only for the scholar, the answer is 
obvious, that so are the objections to which they corre- 
spond. The Bible appeals to all as they are ; no one occu- 
pies a position of supenortty. The difficulties of Scripture 
are ireful inteUectuaUy.^ 
But, again, we roust remember that all revelation is 
given to us as in a state of probation,' and 
that not only in reference to a part of our 
nature, but to the whole. We are subjected to a mental 
as well as to moral trial, or, rather, morality is extended to 
reason as well as to life ; and we might expect that Scrip- 
ture should furnish us with a proper training for both. 
«*•, ^ «• "Believe, and then thou shalt find beneath 

Philoc. {.23. ' 

the imaginary offence a full source of profit,'' 
was a saying of Origen's, never more truly applicable than 
in an age of unexampled restlessness. The outward 
moral temptation is now, perhaps, less formidable than 
heretofore, from the form of our civilization, while the in- 
ward struggle waxes fiercer and fiercer, as men seek not so 
much to live freely as to know fully, forgetting too often 
that love is the source of wisdom;* for "the chasms (and 
discrepancies) in the divine history afford room for the 
exercise of faith — a faith whose root is to be found, not in 
science, not in demonstration, but in simple and self-sub- 
duing submission of our spirits."* The difficulties of 
Scripture are useful morally, 

Origen*^ will still furnish us with another remark: the 

1 Arist. Eth. N. vi. 12. refer to Fascars notes, Vol. ii. pp. 205, 

2 Among the notes for Pascal's great 265. 

Apology is the following: ^^Plusieurs 4"I1 faut aimer lea ohoses divines 

Evang^listes pour la confirmation de pour les connaitre." — Pamco^. 

la v6rit6. Leur dissemblance utile." 5 Neander, L{fe qf Christy Introd. 

(Ed. Faug^.*e, ii. p. 371). « De Princip. iv. p. 163 (i. § 7), fioTrep 

S In addition to Butler, we may ov XP^^*^*^^^"^^ ^ 'icp6»ouL tik rh /xh 
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difficulties of the revelation in the Bible are strictly anal- 
ogous to those of the revelation in nature. 
" In both we see a self-concealing, self-reveal- Nature, * 
ing God, who makes Himself known only to 
those who earnestly seek Him ; in both we find stimulants 
to faith, and occasions for unbelief/^ There are apparent 
anomalies in the phenomena of the material world, but 
their general uniformity teaches us that these are only dis- 
crepancies in appearance. There are difficulties in apply- 
ing the great doctrine of gravitation, — as in the case of 
the tides, — but wq fed that they arise not from any want 
of universality in the law, but from our ignorance of the 
conditions of the problem. There are also difficulties in 
Scripture ; and shall we not rest assured, from that Divine 
wisdom which we can discern, that they spring only from 
our ignorance of the circumstances on which the question 
turns? If the Gospels had presented no formal offences, 
how soon should we have heard objections drawn from the 
general course of God's dealings ! How readily should we 
have been reminded of the plausibility of human forgeries, 
and of the mystery of Divine Providence ! It would have 
been even said,^ that the advance of Christianity — which 
must be foUy to the Greek — was due to the 
beauty of its external form, and the perfec- 
tion of its superficial smoothness, and not to the power of 
its inner truth : whereas, at present, the discrepancies of 
Scripture lead us back to the Author of nature ; and as 
we do not question His eternal Presence, though many 
details of His operation transcend our knowledge, so 
neither need we doubt the perfect inspiration 
of the Scriptures, though frequently we may ^'^'"' ' 

be unable to recognize the treasure of God in the earthly 

yivoo<rK6t».eva irapk rols y* £ira| irapa- irapi<rTaa^at Tp KCKpufm^vji Xofiirp^ 

He^ofifvois ain^v Ka\&s, outods ow5c rriri rS>v doyfidroDU iv fhre\ti koX 

ri rrjs ypoupvs ^fi^rris Biareluov(ra els evKarcupyoirfyrtp A^|€i awoKfifxeyp, 

iraa-ay avr^v, Bih rh fi^ ko^'' iKdarriv l NeaDder, I. c. 

\4^w buyaar^M r^v iur^eyeiw ruiStv 2 Origen, Philoc. iv. 
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vessels which contain it. The difficulties of Scriptare are 
useful as unfolding the true analogy of God's works. 

But ^not to rest in this school of nature," we inust 
remember, in the midst of the doubts and perplexities 

which so easily beset us, that at present %d^ 

1 (Jor xUi. ft * 

know but in part the facts and the bearings 
of revelation. Dim views of a wider scope and a more 
perfect wisdom are ever opened before us. Faith looks 
forwards as well as inwards; and even now we see enough 
whereon to rest securely the firm foundations of our hope, 
possessing our souls in peace, till that which is in part 
shall be done away^ — till the glorious buildings of the 
New Jerusalem and its heavenly splendors shall be fully 
disclosed, whereof at present we can but discern, amid the 
mists of earth, wondrous pillars and buttresses, or through 

some dim window the distant rays of that 
glorious Sun — even the Lamb of God — 
which shall at one time illumine the Holy City. 

TENHeHTQ HMIN KATA THN HICTIN HMQN KAG HN KAI 
IIICTeTOMeN OTI HACA rPA*H eeonNGTCTOC OrCA KAI 

C*6A1M0C eCTI.-OKIGEHES. 
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APPENDIX A. 

ON THE QUOTATIONS IN THE GOSPELS. 
OuSejTOTc ofhws i\d\Ti<r€y &v^puiFos. — John vii. 46. 

The quotations made from the Old Testament by our Lord and His 
disciples, give us, perhaps, the truest and most decisive ^^ j^ iration 
view of the inspiration of the Bible ; for no one, I sup- qf the oia Testa- 
pose, will refuse that authority to the Gospels and Epis- "J.^*^^'" **"* 
ties which is assured to the Law and the Prophets. The 
Christian Councils must have had the same authority and guidance in 
deciding on the Canon of the new Scriptures as was enjoyed by the Jewish 
Church, nor can we believe that less grace was given to those who por- 
trayed the substance of the Gospel than to those who saw its shadow ; for 
the only alternative is to deny the need of an outward society and a divine 
Word for the fulfilment of the second dispensation. It will be seen from 
the following passages, taken from the books of Moses, the Psalms, and 
the Prophets, that a spiritual significance lies beneath the Bible as a whole ; 
that its power and usefulness is not confined to striking predictions or defi- 
nite precepts, but spread over simple historic details, and involved in the 
records of individual life. We may conclude this, — 

I. From the mode in which our Lord appeals to Scripture as decisive : 

(a) In direct precepts : And that ia proved 

Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10 ; Cf. Luke iv. 4, 8, 12 i. By the quotation 

(7^7pairT«- €XprjTai' Deut. vi. 13, 1 6 ; ^*''^ ^'''^' 

viii. 3). Matt. ix. 13; xii. 7 (Hos. vi. 11). 
Matt. XV. 4 (6 &€hs cTirev) Mark vii. 10 {Mawrrjs cTirev, Ex. 

XX. 12). Cf. Matt. xxii. 36, 38; Matt, xviii. 16. 

Cf. Deut. xix. 15. 
(6) In distinct prophecies : 

Matt. xi. 10 {oirrSs iffriv irepl ott y^ypaTrrou, Mai. iii. 1). 
Matt. xxiv. 15. Mark xiii. 14 {rh ^^hy 6irh Aovii^A. rod 

irp. Dan. ix. 27 ; xii. 11). 
Matt. xxvi. 54 (ir«s oZv 7r\rip(od&cty ad ypatf>odf tin oStco dti 

ytvfff^ou; Cf. V, 56). 
Luke vii. 27. Matt. xi. 10 (ircpl o5 yfypmrrat, Mai. iii. 2). 
Luke xxii. 37 (tJ> yeypofifieyoy dti TtKca^rj y ai iv ifJiol' 

Isa. liii. 12). 
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And significant: 

(c) In ii$ secondary application : 

Matt. X. 35 (Mic. viL 6). Matt.xii. 5 (ovk ityiyyont' N'mn. 

xxviii. 9). 
Matt. xiii. 14, 15 {iivawKripovrai ainots ^ vpo^irrcox* 

Isa. yi. 9, n)> 
Matt XV. 8, 9 (•wpot^T9wr€» 'H<r. Isa. xxix. 13). 
Matt xxi. 13. Mark xi. 17. Luke xix, 46 (y^paetrrat' 

Isa. Ivi. 7). 
Matt xxi. 16 (ov8/roT« iuiyyvrt; Ps. viii. 2). 
Matt. xxi. 42 (oMvort iky4yyctTt iv rait ypa/pais) ; Mark 

xii. 10 (^ ypa/^ offri;) ; Lake xx. 17 (r^ ytypoftfjJ- 

po¥ T o vT o* Ps. cxviii. 22, 23). 
Matt xxvi. 31 (ydypawrof Zech. xiii. 7). 
John yi. 45 [ytyp* 4y rots trpo^ffyraii' Isa. liv. 13). 
John xiii. 18 (^ ypcup^' Ps* xli. 9). 
John xv. 25 (4 \6yos 6 y€ypafifi4ifos i¥ r^ v6iup avrutf Ps. 

XXXY. 19). 

{d} In its spiritual depth : 

Matt xii. 40 (John ii. 1 ). Matt. xix. 4, 5 {obK Ayeyvwrc) ; 

Markx. 6. Gen. i. 27; ii. 24. 
Matt. xxii. 32 (t^ ^hv 6irh rov ecoS); Mark xii. 26 

{obx iy4yvwr€ &s tHty 6 S^Ss) ; Luke xx. 37 (Mw&- 

aris ifi-fiyvatv* Ex. iii. 6, 16). 
Matt xxii. 43, 44 (AovciS iv wvfifiari) ; Mark xii. 36 

(A. ii^ irv. ayi^)\ Luke xx. 41 (AavciS K^y^C Ps. 
ex. 1). 
. Matt xxvii. 46 ; Mark xy. 34. Cf. Ps. xxii, 2. 
Mark ix. 49.* 
John X. 34 (yryp. iu r^ v6fMfi bixwV Ps. Ixxxii. 6).' 

From these passages it will be seen that we mOfft either accept the doc- 
trine of a plenary inspiration, as we have already explained the phrase, or 
deny the veracity of the Evangelists. If our Lord's words are accurately 
recorded, or even if their general tenor is expressed in one of the Gospels, 
the Bible is indeed the *''Word of God," in the fullest spiritual sense ; for 
no scheme of accommodation can be accepted where it tends to lead men 
astray as to the sources of divine help. 
II. The doctrine which we have seen to be implied in the language of 
77. By the quotor ^^^ ^rd is yet more fully unfolded by the Apostles and 
tions of the Evan^ Evangelists. It will be enough for our present purpose 
geiiau. ^ gjyg j^ general table of the citations in the Gospels : 



1 Cf. Olshausen, Oomm. S. 556 ff. (Origen, Phiioc. i. $ 10); zvi. 29, 81; 

3 Cf. Matt, xxvii. 46; Luke xi. 52 John v. 89, 46; vii. 88. 
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(a) Distinct prophecies : 

Matt. ii. 6 (yeypamrai* Mic. v. 2). 

Matt. iv. 15, 16 [Xva icXripw^ rh pri^hy ^ut rod vp. Isa. 

jx. 1, 2). 
Matt. xii. 17-21 (ivtus vKTipot^ rh ^rj^ey' Isa. vi. 1-4). 
Matt. xxi. 5 {Iva ir\ripw^ rh pq^tv Zech. ix. 9) ; John xii. 

15 {Kd^t&s iffTiif yey paiifAivov). 

(6) Typical ads and words fulfilled in the Gospel history : 

Matt. i. 22 (S\oj/ yiyov^v tva v\rjpt0^ rh ^ri^fy ^h rod 

Kvplov Sub rov irp, Isa. vii. 14). 
Matt. ii. 15 i^va irXrjpai^ rh (n^ev vrrh rov Kvplov 5i^ rov 

irp, Hos. xi. 1). 
Matt. ii. 18 {r6r€ ^irXT^pcA^ rh p. 5ta rod irp. Jer. xxxi. 

15). 
Matt. ii. 23 (Sir«s ir\Tipo»^ rh ft, 8i^ rS>v Trpo^trfr&v). 
[Matt. iii. 3* Mark i. 3. Luke iii. 4. John i. 23.] 
Matt. viii. 17 (heas vKripood^, Isa. liii. 4). 
Matt. xiii. 35 (Sirw; irA. rh pri^fy Bih rod irp, Ps. Ixxviii. 2), 
Matt, xxvii. 9, 10 (r6r^ iir\rtp(&^ rh p. [Zech.] xi. 12, 13). 
John ii. 17 (ycyp. ^oriV* Ps. Ixix. 9). 
John xii. 38-41 (ovk i^hvvaano vurrtvtiv 2Pri €?ir€«' 'Htr 

iyavKripot^ 6 K^os *H<r,..7oi)Ta ttirey 'Her. 6t€ tlBtu r^y 

B6^ay ctvrod, koI i\(i\ria€ vfpl abrod' Isa. liii. 1 ; vi. 

9, 10). 
John xix. 24 (tva fi ypwp^ irXcpudf ^ Key, Ps. xxii. 1 8. 

Cf. Matt, xxvii. 35).* 
John xix. 36 {Xya ^ yp, irA. Ex. xxii. 46; ypcup^ \4yft' 

Zech. xii. 10). 

It may be worth while to enumerate some general conclusions to which 
this enumeration leads : 

1. There appears to be a distinct meaning in the dif- ' ^^Z^^. 
ferent modes of quotation. Surenhusius * has pmade a 

valuable collection of the formulae in use among the Rabbins, which mny 
be compared with the Greek phrases ; but the dis(;ussion of this question 
would necessarily lead us beyond the Gospels. 

2. The usage of the Evangelists shows that they did not introduce the 
quotations into the speeches of Jesus. For while St. Mark and St. Luke 
do not quote the prophets in their own narratives, they agree exactly with 
St. Matthew in their records of our Lord's teaching. 

3. The authority of Christ himself and of his Apostles encourages us 
to search for a deep and spiritual meaning under the ordinary words of 
Scripture, which, however, cannot be gained by any arbitrary allegorizing, 
but only by following out patiently the course of God's dealings with 

1 In his Bl^Kos KardKKotryiis. Cf. supr. p. 58, n. 

34* 
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man.^ There are traces even in the Old Testament of the reoognitioii of 
this fulness of the written Word.' Such a belief lies at the basis of Che 
arguments of St. Paul* and of the £pi;itle to the Hebrews ; * and we sliall 
find that it was ratified for at least throe centuries by the common consent 
of the Church. 



APPENDIX B. 

ON THE PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 

r)iv wliTTUf iicrSxv^oy' — 1 Tim. vi. 20. 

In the present Appendix I shall endeavor to collect, as far as possible, 
all the chief opinions of the Fathers of the first three centuries on the 
nature of Inspiration. We may be inclined to judge some of their state- 
ments fanciful or unsound, but still it cannot be a profitless task to learn 
what they thought of our Bible, who found in its teaching a support in 
martyrdom ; it cannot be unworthy of the most advanced Christian to 
treasure up the sayings of those who lived while an apostolic tradition 
still lingered among the disciples of St. John, St. Peter, and St. Mark. 

In the course of our inquiry we shall meet with men who regarded oar 
religion from the most opposite points of view. We shall hear the testi- 
monies of the converted Jew, the awakened heathen, and the hereditary 
Christian — of those who found in the faith of Christ the fulfilment of 
ancient promises or early hopes, and of others who were driven to embrace 
it by the pressure of their own wants, after they had gone through the 
circle of philosophy. Yet more, we shall be obliged to recognize the 
various influences of Eastern and Western life. Palestine and Assyria, 
Antioch and Alexandrict, — the seats of divergent systems of criticism and 
theology, — contributed to fill the ranks of Christian writers, and furnished 
words to express their new ideas. The voice of Christianity comes to us 
from Athens and Carthage, from Rome and Lyons. All these points 



1 Those who wish to pursue thisques- Gal. iv. 21-31; Eph. v. 29-32 (Gen. ii. 
lion farther in relation to modem 24); CoL ii. 17. 

opinions, will do well to study Olshau- 4 The whole argument of the Epistle 

sen's beautiful tract, Ein Wart ilber depends on the reality of the spiritual 

ti^em Schtytsinn. meaning of the Old Testament. Cf. 

2 Olshansen, $ 7; the passages in the Heb. iv. 5, 7; v. &-12; vii.-x.; xii. 1. 
Apocrypha are given in § 8. In the Apocalypse also we find the 

8 Cf. 1 Cor, X. 1-12,18; 2 Cor. iii. 7, same deep symbolism. Cf. xxi. lO* 

8 (Cf. Orig. in Joan. Tom. xxxii. ( 17); 27. 
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must be carefully remembered if we wish to form an adequate idea of the 
real purport and true unity of the teaching of the Church. For in pro- 
portion as their differences of country, education, and temperament are 
greater, so much the more striking is the essential agreement of the early 
Fathers in points of faith and feeling ; and if we can trace, under various 
forms, one great idea of inspiration in the scattered societies of ancient 
Christendom — if we can find it incorporated into distinct systems and 
acknowledged by the most incongruous minds — if the universal consent 
of antiquity lead us to Scripture for the groundwork of our creed — we 
shall surely acknowledge that tradition has done for us a noble and neces- 
sary work, by maintaining an inspired Bible, a definite canon, and a 
general method of interpretation. 

For the sake of simplicity it will be best to follow the common arrange- 
ment of Church histories, and examine in succession the subapostolic 
Fathers (§ 1 ) ; the Apologists (§ 2) ; the Fathers of Asia Minor (§ 3) ; North 
Africa (§ 4) ; Rome (§ 5) ; Alexandria (§ 6) ; and the Clementines (^ 7). 



SECT. I. — THE SUBAPOSTOLIC FATHERS. 

OSr€ yhp iyi> o&Tt &Wos Zfioios ifiol dvyarou KarcucoKovd^irou Tp ao<pi<f 
rod (MKoptou Kol ivBS^ov Ila6\ov, — Polycarp. 

1 . From the nature of the subapostolic writings all allusions to Inspi- 
ration are incidental. The first literature of a Church is 
rather practical than doctrinal, and we must endeavor to 
discover the teaching which it involves, rather than merely that which it 
expresses. Thus Barnabas uses such phrases as the kd %9 
following, when quoting Scripture : " The Lord saith 
in the prophet" (Ps. xvii. 45) ; "The Spirit of the Lord prophesieth" 
(Ps. xxxiii. 13). Again, he tells us that "the prophets -^ 

received their gift from Christ and spake of Him," and s lo- 

that "Moses spake in the Spirit." Consistently with us, lo, ii. 

this view, he asserts the presence of a spiritual meaning in the Law and 
History of the Jews,i and discovers types of the Cross in the ancient 
Scriptures (Exod. xvii. 18, sqq. ; Isai. Ixv. 2; Num. 
xxi. 9). The number of those circumcised by Abra- |9. 

ham (318, in Greek ri-fi) represents, he says, at once the 
name of Jesus (IH) and the figure of the Cross (T). Than this there is 
no truer (yinftrttoTepos) word. But such knowledge was 
hidden in old time : "we have gained the right sense of - !q * 
the commandments, and speak as the Lord wished." 
We are, as it were, a new creation. The first tables of the Covenant 



1 Rosenmiiller {Hist. Interpr. i. 66 tween the interpretations of Barnabas 
sqq.) has drawn a striking parallel be- and PLilo. 
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which Mosea brake bocanse of the nnworthinoss of the people havo been 

given to ns by the Lord. ** In ns God truly dwells, that 
is, the Word of His faith {6 \^os avrov r^s Tria-T^c^s ) ^ 
the calling of His promise, the wisdom of Ilis ordinances, the command- 
ments of His teaching, Himself prophesying in us, Himself dwelling in ns ; 
by opening for us who were enslaved by death the doors of the temple, — 
even our mouth, — and by giving us repentance. He brought us into the 
incorruptible temple [i. e., made us true temples of Grod]. He, then, tiiat 

longeth to be saved, looketh not to man, but to Him 
xxfisEwf^*' that dwelleth in him and speaketh in him. . . . And 
one rule of those who walk on * the way of light ' is : 
' Thou shalt guard what thou hast received, neither adding nor taking' 
awav from it.'" 
2. Clement of Rome quotes many passages from Scripture with the 
words : " for the Scripture saith ; " " by the testimony 
£p".ffl.M."*'''' o^ Scripture;" "the Holy Spirit saith." He exhorts 
». 13,16. his readers to "look carefully (^[xvirrcTc] els) into the 

Ep 'ik!^ 6. Scriptures, which are the true [utterances] of the Holy 

1. 45. Spirit." Again, he says : " Ye know, beloved, ye know 

'• ^J* well the sacred Scriptures, and have looked carefully into 

the oracles (t^ \6yia) of [Grod] ; " and " the spirit of low- 
liness and awe {rh ^iroSccs) through obedience, not only improveth us, but 
also improved the generations before us, even those (unless we probably 
read icara8c|o/t^vov5 with Davis) who received His oracles in fear and 

truth." In another place he speaks of " the ministers of 

the grace of God [the prophets of the Old Testament], 

who by the Holy Ghost spake of repentance." But the greatest effusion of 

the Spirit was reseiTcd for the Christian Church, when our Lord sent forth 

his Apostles, even as He was sent by the Father, to preach the kingdom 

of God "with the full assurance and measure of the 

i.42. 

Holy Spirit {ficrii ir\ripo<poplas vue^ixaros cry(ov), when 

they had received the promises, and been fully convinced (irAt;po^o- 

pfri^4yT€s) by the ResuiTection, and confirmed in the word of God" 

. {iriffTudtyTts iv r^ \Ay^ rov &€ov) ; of whose number 

" the blessed Paul, at the beginning of the Gospel, in veiy 

truth wrote by inspiration " {Tcvtvuarucm^ divinitus inspiratus. Vet. Int) 

to the Corinthians. 

Again, the epistle of Clement abounds in Old Testament illustrations. 

He traces in the men of old time the results of envv, and 

i. 4. 9 17. 

the blessings of faith» obedience, and humility. He 
*• J^' recognizes, moreover, the lasting import of the recorded 

history, and the significance of the most minute details.^ 
The scarlet thread which Kahab hung out of the window was " to show 
that a redemption {Xvrpaa-is) should be made by the blood of the Lord 



1 Compare the remarkable passage, Ephes. ii. 12. 
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• 

for all who believe and hope npon' God.'* The use as well as the lan- 
guage of Clement prove in what accoant he held " the 
Word of God." *' ^ 

3. The short and affecting epistle of Folycarp contains little which 
illustrates oar subject, though he tells iis, with touching 
humility, that " neither he nor any like him is able to ^ poltcarp. 
attain perfectly {KaroucoKov^trM) to the wisdom of the 
blessed and glorious Paul'' (contrast 2 Pet. iii. 15, 16), and seems for 
once to burn with the zeal of his master when he declares that ** he is the 
first-bom of Satan whoever perverts the oracles of the 
liord to suit his own passions, and says that there is 
neither resurrection nor judgment.'' The last quotation is valuable, for, 
when compared with the passages of Clement cited before, it proves that 
the same term (rh, \^ia) was used in quoting the old and new Scriptures. 
Again, Polycarp writes " that he trusts his hearers are well versed in the 
sacred writings (in sacris litteris)," alleging at the same 
time Psalm iv. 4 ; Ephes. iv. 26. Indeed, the words and 
spirit of the New Testament seem to be inwrought into his mind ; for 
though he only once mentions the name of the sacred 
writer whom he quotes, there appear to be in his short 
epistle more than twenty distinct references to the Apostolic books.* 

4. The transition from Polycarp to Ignatius is very striking, whichever 
recension of the Ignatian letters we may be inclined to 4^ Ignatius. 
adopt.* We read in one passage that the writer " trusts -Cp. ad 
to attain to that 'lot to which he has been mercifully ^^*^^' *• 
called, having fled to the Gospel ^ as to the flesh of Jesus, and to the 
Apostles as to the Presbytery of the Church ; " and " yet 
more," he adds, " let us love the prophets, because they 
were the heralds of the Gospel (jcariryTeXKcVou ciV ...).. . and by belief 



1 Fevardentius, in his notes on Ire- quamvis una eademque !Evangeli2andi 

naeus (III. 8, p. 118, App. Ed. Benedic), eorum probatur ratio; . . . cane 

quotes some questionable fragments ftiit eo uti prooemio quod unusquisque 

from a MS. Catena on the Gospels, pur- Judicabat auditoribus expetere.^' Surely 

porting to be the versions of some thisisnot the language of the apostolic 

chapters of the Responsions qf Poly- age. 

carpy Bishop qf Smyrna^ made by Vic- 2 There are, apparently, only half as 

tor of Capna (c. 480). Their character many references to Scripture in the 

will be seen from the following quo- shorter recensions of the Epistles as in 

tations : Matt. xix. 5, " Deus vero qui the remains of Polycarp, though in 

per inspirationem divinam in corde bulk the former are, perhaps, ten times 

Adam ista verba formavit ipse Pater a as great as the latter. 

Domino recte locutus fhisse refertur; 3 In opposition to Hefele and Nie- 

nam et Adam banc prophetiamprotul it, meyer, I can only understand these 

et Pater qui eum inspirnvit recte dicitur words of written histories and epistles 

protulisse." " Rationabiliter Evan- according to the context and the gener- 

gelistae principiis diversis utuutur al usage of the words. Cf. Ussher, 1. c. 
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in it were saved ; " ** for the dirinest {^tiraToi) Prophets lived according 

to JesoB Chrut heing inspired {ifiiry€6fA^t^oi) by 

(y.adHmgm, 7, ^^** grace ;"...." He was the subject of their preach- 
ing, and the Gospel is the perfection of immbrtaiity 

In one place Ignatius seems to claim for himself a direct communication 
from heaven : " I call 70a to witness that I knew this 
not from man {trapichs iy^fwritnis), but the Spirit pro- 
claimed* saying* Do nothing without your bishop ; keep your flesh a^ a 
_. temple of God ; .... be ye imitators of Jesns even as 

{So Syr.) He was of His Father; *' yet again he disclaims the per- 

ad^im.^ sonal possession of this higher knowledge, which "«vas 

reserved for the time •• when he received the pure lig^ht ** 
by death, and so became " a man of God." " I do not give yon injunc- 
tions {Hiardaaofiai)" he says* "as Peter and Paul : tfaej 
were Apostles, I a condemned man.". . . . The Christian 
'' who possesses the Word of Jesus is truly able to hear even His silence, 

that he may be perfect ; that in what he speaks he may 
^ ' ' act, and in what he is silent his character may be known ; " 

"the bishops" "too are in the mind (iy rp y»^t*V ^^^v) of Jesus, as 
Jesus is the mind of His Father." ^ 

5. Papias, who was a contemporary of Polycarp, is the first writer who 
A fapias distinctly recognizes the synoptic Gospels. In illustra- 
Evteb. H. E. tion of them, as it appears, he composed " An exposition 
ill. aa. Qf tjjg Oracles of the Lord " (\oyiwv f^vpuucuy i^itynau), 

including in his book traditions still current, which might seem to throw 

light upon the apostolic narrative. Like Clement and 
/r. I*. (Rovth). ^Q Alexandrine school, he is said to have given a spirit- 
Proi inJpoc ^*^ interpretation to the history of the Creation {tis 
Xpiarhv Koi tV ^KKKriffiay Traacw r^v ^^afifiepoi/ P(yfiiras) ; 
and he is qaoted by Andreas as a witness to the authority of the Apoc- 
alypse. 

6. The Shepherd of Hennas evinces by its form and reception' the 
_ belief of the primitive age in the nature and possibility 

of Inspiration. We have not to discuss here the apos- 
tolic claims of the book, but its existence is a distinct proof of the early 
recognition of a prophetic power somewhere existent in the Church. 
What was the character of this influence we may learn from the com- 
.. mencement of one of the visions : "And again the Spirit 

carried me away to the same place, . . . and when I had 
risen from prayer, I saw a Matron walking and reading a book, and she 

1 In one passage Ignatius seems to the Syriac version, at least in a perfect 

express a sense of the deeper meaning form. 

of Scripture : ad Ephes. xix. (in Syr.). 2 It is quoted with marked respect by 

It will be seen that, with one exception, Irensens, Clement of Alexandria, and 

the passages quoted are not found in Origen. Cf. Euseb. H, E.y.1\ ni. 25. 
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said to me : ' Can yon report this to the elect of God ? ' I said to her : 
• Liadj, I cannot retain so great things in my memory ; but give me the 
book, and I will write them down.' — * Take it/ she said, * and restore 
it to me/ Now, when I had taken the book, I retired and wrote down 
everything letter by letter, for I did not discorer the [divisions of the] 
syllables (non enim inveniebam syllabas ; cf. Clem. Alex. 
Str. VI. § 131)." The Lady, he afterwards tells us, is 
the Church of God, and the revelation is to be sent to foreign cities, and 
delivered to the widows and orphans of the Church.^ 

7. One moi'e passage I will add, ftx)m an uncertain but very early 
writer,*^ who, addressing an inquiring lieathen, describes j j,p ^^ 
the blessings of believers, among whom ''the fearful Diookktum. 
strains of the Law are repeated, the grace of the Proph- *^ 
ets recognized, the faith of the Gospels established, the tradition of the 
Apostles kept, and the grace of the Church triumphant (o-xtprf ). And 
if thou grievest not this grace thou shalt know what the Word speaks to 
men, by whom He pleases, when He will" (& Ac^os ^fu\c7, 81* &if fio^Xtreu, 
5rc ;^^A.c(). In this noble sentence we see the first intimation of the co- 
ordinate authorities of the Bible and the Church, of a ^tten record and 
a living voice ; and it may weU serve as a summary of the principles 
which we have traced in the earliest Fathers of the Christian faith. 



SECT. II. — THE APOLOGISTS. 
oJ^w fi^XP^^ aTjUOTOs iyrwcaTeWip-c. — Heb. xii. 4. 

1. The writings of the earliest Apologists, Quadratus and Aristides, 
have perished ; but Eusebius has preserved a tradition 
that the former, like the daughters of Philip (Acts xxi. ^J^^^^^'*^ 
9), was distinguished for his prophetic power — another h. e. m. .%; v. 
intimation of the belief of the earlv Church in the real lUon the authority 
existence of a gift of Inspiration. Thus it is that the 
works of Justin, who, as we are told, still retained the mantle of the 
philosopher after he had adopted the doctrines of the Gospel, first pre- 
sent to us Christianity in relation with the ancient faith ; and by their 
whole form and language they clearly show the necessary change which 



1 The whole Bection is very interest- nor yet adopted children of the Father; 

ing. Origen {Philoc. i. 11) gives a sin- while Clement typifies the spirit, ex- 

gular allegorical interpretation of the tending its influence far and wide with- 

two copies which Uermas is ordered out corporeal restraints, 

to make. He represents Grapte as the 2 Cf. Hist, of N". T. Canon, pp. 95 AT. 

letter, for she teaches widows and or- I do not remember to have read any- 

pbans — those who are not yet united where more eloquent outbursts of 

with the Spouse of the Church, though Christian feeling than are found in 

divorced from their old connection, several chapters; e.^.,ch. v. 
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had taken place since the time of the Apostles in the hearers and teachers 
of the new religion. * 

2. The Scriptural quotations introduced by Justin into all his works 
M '"^ numerous, and his mode of citation is sing'ularly 

TYB. expressive. He tells ns of the " history which JMfoses 

ThfiLaw. wrote by Divine Inspiration {iK ^*las iieiiryolas),** -while 

Cohort, n. «t|jg Holy Spirit of prophecy taught through him." 

^Ptahns. Again, he quotes the language of David, ^* who spake 

Apoi.i.4fi. thus (Ps. xix. 2-5) through the spirit of prophecy ; '* 

TJte ivi^tt. ^^'^ °^ Isaiah, who was moved (^^o^tofmff^ai) by the 

same Spirit (Isa. Ixv. 2; Iviii. 2). 

Yet more, he tells us that " as Abraham believed on the voice of God, 

jHaL e 119 ^^^ ^^ ^** reckoned to him for righteousness, so do the 

Tke Stw Tettw- Christians too believe on the voice of Grod, which has 

***'^ been addressed again to them by the Apostles of Christ, 

and proclaimed by the prophets,... whose writings — the memoirs of the 

Apostles,' or the books of the Prophets (rb. iirofumf/M- 

y^vfiaTa ruv iL'Koa'T6\ay ^ t^ (ruyypdfjifuiTa rS>v vpo^nfrciif) 

— were read each Sunday (rg rod t)\Iov \tyofi4jni vfidpc^) in the pablic 

assembly ; " for " we have been commanded by Christ 
Himself to obey not the teaching of men {iw^paweiots 
itSdyfieurif but that which hath been proclaimed by the blessed prophets 
and taught by Him." 
How glorious was the prophet's bffice in Justin's opinion we may ima» 
gine when he says, " that we must not suppose that (he 
o#^* ^^^**'** language ( Xc^cts ) proceeds from the men who are inspired, 
Apoi i. 36. (<if. c. but from the divine Word which moves them (/n^ ix' 

S;^rt ^^ "*^^' *"'"'*'' '^"'' ifiv€VU€V(rn4y(iov, AaV iirb tow Kivovyros mrrohs 

^elov \6yov). Their work is to announce that which the 
Holy Spirit, descending upon them, purposes, through them, to teach those 

who wish to learn the true religion" (rijy k\Ti^ ^ocl' 
jBciay). "For neither by nature nor human thought 
{ivvoia) can men recognize such great and divine truths, but by the gift 
which came down from above upon the holy men [under the Jewish 
dispensation], who needed no art of words, nor skill in captious and con- 
tentious speaking, but only to offer themselves in purity {Kddrapols irapa- 

1 The elders quoted by Irenteus make to observe that the two classes of writ- 
use of the writings of the New Testa- ings — the apostolic and the prophetic — 
mentas weIla8ofthoseofthe01d(mj9f. are placed in the same rank through- 
o/I^. T. Canon, pp. 87, 88); and Euse- out; for the Apostles, " by the power of 
bius {H. E. III. 87) speaks of Evangel- God, announced to every race of men 
ists in the reign of Tr^an as " striving the Word of God, as they were sent by 
to deliver to others the Scripture of the Christ (Matt, xxviii. 20) to teach all" 
divine Gospels (t^v r&v Mcou chay- {Apol. i. 39). Justin refers to "John, 
y€\i<»y 7pa^v) ." one of the Apostles,'' as having propbe- 

2 /. c, our Gospels {Hist, qf ^. T. sied (Dial. c. 81). 
Canonf pp. 115 ff. ). It is very important 
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irx€*»') to the operation of the Divine Spirit, in order that the divine power 

of itself might reveal to us the knowledge of divine and heavenly things, 

acting on just men as a plectrum on a harp or lyre" (Xva avrh rh ^eTov i^ 

ovpcwov Karihv vXrjicTpov, SxTrrtp opydv^ Ki^dpai rtuhs fj \vpas rots Sucaiois 

&udpcun xP^M'^^^^t ''^'^ '''^^ ^eitaif riyuv kolL ohpaviav kiroKdKOr^ yvw<rw)» 

However strictly we may be inclined to interpret Justin's metaphor, we 

must remember (as has been well observed) that the* tone and quality of 

the note depend as much upon the instrument as upon the hand which 

plays it.^ And how can we listen to the full and deep harmonies of the 

Bible without feeling that more than half their power and beauty lies in 

the divine union of the different human instruments through which the 

Spirit speaks, " perfecting one full message of salvation 

for those who will discern it, stopping and staying every ' "* ' *** 

inworking of the evil spirit, even as the strain of David stayed the evil 

spirit which oppressed the soul of Saul " ? 

Justin's view of the Interpretation of Scripture is perfectly consistent 
with his doctrine of Inspiration. " There are," he tells 
us, " many revelations veiled in parables and mysteries, /jtoMuS!^**'** 
or expressed in symbolic actions, which prophets ex- 
plained who arose after those who spoke and acted ; " and " there is no 
profit in quoting the words or facts of Scripture unless 
we are able to render an account of them, a gift which 
Cometh [to Christians] by the great grace of God ; " for " the Scriptures 
belong to the Christian, and not to the Jew, who when he 
reads does not understand their meaning (yovv)." Thus ottoi!c-^, ^^' 
he says, in his dialogue with Trypho, that " he can prove 27*e Ceremonial 
by a careful enumeration that all the ordinances of Moses ^*. , . ^„ ^ 
were types and symbols and indications (icaraTyeXfas) of Apoi. t.82; DiaL f 
those things which were to be realized in the Messiah" '*• 
(t9) Xpta-T^ yev4(r^ai). The twelve bells which hung 
round the robe of the high -priest prefigured the twelve Apostles who were 
united " with our eternal Priest, by whose voice the 
whole earth was filled with the glory and grace of God * • 

and Christ." The Paschal Lamb was a type of the death of Christ, even 
as the two goats at the great Fast set forth His two 
Advents, and the offering of fine flour in the case of 
leprosy, " the remembrance of His Passion" in the Eucharist. 

Justin finds an equally deep significance in the facts recorded in the 
Old Testament. He sees symbols of the Cross in the 
tree of Life —in the brazen serpent — in Moses, as he ^^^** ^'^'^ **^ 
stood victorious over Amalek — in the ensign of Judah, Died. §s 86; isi; 
"whose horns are as the horns of a unicorn" (Deut. ^5 ^*^* ^">' ®^' 
xxxiii. 17) — and in the very form of man. So, also, 
the events of patriarchal history are pregnant with meaning. The mar- 

1 See the passage of Hippolytus quoted below, § iv. 4, p. 410. 

35 
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.riages of Jacob with Leah and Rebecca prefigured the union of Jesos 

with the Synagogue and the Christian Church : the 
spiritual sight of the Jews was weak, and Rachel con- 
cealed the gross gods of her fathers. 

These examples of the method of Interpretation which Justin followed 
will suffice.^ We may add, however, that he does not 
'I seem ever to deny the literal truth of the narratives 

which furnish him with these divine analogies ; on the 
contrary, in some cases he insists on the bare interpretation of the text 
with unnecessary strictness. 
3. The apologetic discourse of Tatian, Justin's disciple, aflTords him 
little scope for speaking of inspiration ; yet he draws a 
striking contrast between the positions of the heathen 
and of the Christian. " The Spirit of God," he says, " is not with all 
men, but abiding with some who^o conversation is just {leapd riat rots 
HiKtdvs woXtTtvofxtyots Karcty6n€tfoy)f and being united with their soul 

{<rvfiir\tK6fityov rp ^vxp) it proclaimed to all other souls, 

by prophetic teaching, that which had been hidden ; and 

those which oljeyed wisdom attracted (iiptiKKoyro) to themselves a kindred 

spirit, while those who did not obey.... were found to fight 

against their God.'' In another place he notices the 

great antiquity of Scripture, and says that its prophetic power {rh irpoy 

vwffTiKhy rStu ti(KK6inmv) was one of the grounds on which he was led to 

believe in its doctrine.' 

4 AaHKiTAoo- *• '^^® language of Athenagoras, when speaking of 

BA8. the Prophets, is perhaps without parallel, and it has been 

Lag. pro ChritL regarded, with good reason, as expressing the doctrine 

of Montanism. He says that, "while entranced and 

deprived of their natural powers of reason (jcar* iKffTcuriy r&v iy ainoXs Xjo- 

1 Justin's principles in this respect (H. E. iv. 29) describes it" as a strange 

may have been modified by his resi- harmony and combination of the [fonr] 

dence at Alexandria. He speaks with Gospels;'* nor does there seem any 

admiration of Philo and Jo8ephus( Co- reason to suppose, with Neander(C%. 

liort. c. 10), and argues that the old Hist. ii. 167, n. Eng. Tr.), that apocry- 

philosophers " were compelled, by the phai traditions were wrought into it. 

Divine Providence acting in behalf of We find it used by many who followed 

men, to say many things in support of the apostolic teaching (kTtwrroXiKois 

Christianity" (Cohort, c. 14, noKKbk kic6ficvoi i^fiaat, Theodor. Fab. 

Kcd airrol virh Trjs ^fias r&y iy^pd- Hcer. i. 20), and it commenced with the 

,iay wpoyoias Kod &kovtcs Mp Tifx&y words, " In the beginning was the 

Jirtly liyayKdff^ffoy), Word." Its similarity to the "Gospel 

of the Hebrews" probably arose from 

9 lie quotes John i. 5, with the words, the omipsion of the history of the In- 

*• This is that which was said (t^ ctpri- fancy, which would militate against 

fihoy).^^ Tatian 's Gnosticism ( Epiphan. XLVi 1 ; 

The accounts of his Diatessarou are Theodor. 1. c. Cf Ol8hausen,{7e&er(fte 

too vague to enable us to form any Echtheit u. 8. to. s. 836 ff*. ; Hist, qf N. 

clear idea of its purpose. Eusebius T. Canon^ pp. 358 ff.). 
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yiffficov) by the influence of the divine Spirit, they uttered that which was' 

wrought in them (& ivjipyovvro) , the Spirit using them as its instruments, 

as a flute-player might blow a flute." And again, under another image, 

he describes " the Holy Spirit, which works in those 

who speak prophetically, as an emanation issuing from 

God, and carried back to Him, like a ray from the sun" {airSfi^otav rod 

^€ov avSpffeou koX iiravcupepSiicyov &s &xr7va r)\iov) . Thus the Christian 

"gives no heed to the doctrines of men, but those 

uttered (^€o<pdTois) and taught by God;" for "he has 

prophets as witnesses of his creed {av voovfiev Koi veiritrTevKaitifv), wlio, 

inspired (read ^y^€oi for iy^4tp) by the Spirit, have spoken of God and 

the things of God."i 

5. Far different is the language of Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, — 
sixth in succession from the Apostles, — who addressed ^ TnEOpniLus. 
an admirable defence of Christianity, still extant, to a Euaeb. u. E. iv. 
heathen, Autolycus. According to him, the inspired ^' 
writers were not mere mechanicHl organs, but men who, coincidently with 
the divine influence, displayed a personal and moral fitness for their 
work. "The men of God being filled with the Holy 
Spirit (iryevfiaTo<p6pot Tlye{tfjLaros 'Aylov) and gifted with 
prophecy, having inspiration and wisdom from God, were taught of Him, 
and became holy and just. Wherefore, also, they were deemed worthy to 
obtain this recompense, to be made the instruments of God {6pyaya ^€ov 
y^ySfieyoi) and receive (x«p^<ravT«j) the wisdom which cometh from Him, 
by which wisdom they spake of the creation of the world and all other 
things . . . which happened before their birth, and during their own time, 
and which are now being accomplished in our days ; and 
so we are convinced that in things to come the event ** 
will be as they say." Again, he adds, that '* the Christians alone have 
received the truth, inasmuch as they are taught by the Holy Spirit, who 
spake by the holy prophets, and [still] announces all things to them 
beforehand {rod AoA^travros iy rots ayiois vpotfyfiTous /rctl tA vdyra trponar- 
ayyeWoyros):'* who is "the Beginning and Wisdom .. .jq 

and the Power of the Most High," so that " the words n. § 34. 

of the prophets are the words of God." Moreover, "the •".§12. 

contents of the Prophets and of the Grospels are found to be consistent {olkS- 
Xow^o), because all the writers tpake by the inspiration of the one Spirit 
of God 2 (8ick rh rohs vdvras vy^vfiaroipSpovs eyi vycvfMiTi ^cou \€\a\.riK€ycu). 

1 It is sin j^ular that there ie scarcely compingena). Cf. ad Autol. ii. 22: 
any trace of Allegorical Interpretation . . . *' all the holy Scriptures teach us 
in Athenagoras. See Guericlce, Hist, and all who were inspired by the Holy 
ScJiolce Catech. Alex, ii, p. 50. Spirit {iry€vixaro^6poi)^ of whom was 

2 We learn from Jerome thatXheoph- John (Evan. i. 3)." Rosenmuller {Hist. 
ilus composed a Commentary on the Interp. i. 1, p. 200) quotes tin's passage 
Gospels {in Evangelivm^ i. e., rh €vay to prove that Theophilus " distinguishes 
VeAioi'); or perhaps a harmony {IV. between the sacred ' Scriptures' and the 
Evangelistarum in unum opus dicta writings of the Apostleu." Surely the 
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SECT. III. — THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH OF ASIA BdTINOR. 
*0 tx^*^ ^'' iucovcdrm rl rh irycv/ia \4y*t rcut iKKKtiarlais. — Apoo. ii. 7, 11, 13. 

1. We have jnst seen that the early apologies for Christianity proceeded 

from heathen converts ; in like manner, the first endeavor 
after an ecclesiastical histoid was made by a Hebnuzing- 
Christian, with whom the historical side of his faith had naturally the 
fullest significance. The fragments of Hegesippas contain little or noth- 
ing which bears on our inquiry; yet in one sentence, 
preserved in Eusebius, he seems to recognize authorita- 
tive Christian documents when he says that " in each city all is ordered 
according to the preaching (inip^fftt) of the Law, of the Prophets, and of 
the Lord." » 

2. Melito, Bishop of Sardis, helps ns by the titles of some of his trea- 

2. Mblito tises, and by his own personal reputation. We leam 

/iferwi. de ^^^ TertuUian that he was accounted a prophet by 
Vir.iu.e.xxu>,<^ very many, and Polycrates describes him as "haying 
Etua>. H. E. V. 24. transacted everything by the Holy Spirit" (6 iy 'A7. IIi^. 
wdirrct wo\irtwrdn€vos). Among his works we find discourses " On [Chris- 
tian] Conversation {iroKtrtias) and Prophets," — " Oo 
Xmeb, H. E. vt. Prophecy," — " On the Revelation of St. John," — and 
*/?<HrfA Reu. 8«- " '^^® Key." The last-mentioned book necessarily waa^- 
er«,t.|]!p.ii6a99. gests to US an anticipation of the Alexandrian school; 

and some examples of Melito's exegesis, probably bor- 
rowed from it, sufficiently indicate the extent to which he carried the 
typical significance of each word and detail of Scripture.* 

3. A fragment of Claudius ApolUnaris^ furnishes us with another 

distinction can be of little use to lower tation which Origen had to meet.* Cf. 

the authority of St. John. Elsewhere Hist. ofN. T. Catum^ p. 233, n. 

[ad Autol. 111. U) Tbeophilus quotes an 2 Eusebius (^T. E. iv. 26) has preserved 

iDJuDCtioD of St. Paul (1 Tim. ii.) as an an important letter of Melito, in which 

utterance of " the Divine Word." he relates what lie has done to satisiy 

In one passage {ad Autol. ir. 14), The- a friend^s wish to become acquainted 

ophilus draws a mystical meaning with the '^ Scriptures of the Old Testa- 

from the Mosaic account of the crea- ment" {rh rris iraKaias ita^Kijs jSt/S- 

tion, but he also accepts all the details A^a). The phrase jeems to imply New 

literally. Testament Scriptures also. 

3 In connection with this name we 

1 In another fragment, given by may quote the remarkable words of 
Routh {liell. Sacr. i. p. 203, Ed. 1), he is Serapiou (Bp. of Antioch in the reign 
represented as saying that ^' those who of Commodus) in reference to the false 
maintain the doctrine of 1 Cor. ii. 9, lie Gospel of St. Peter : " We receive Peter 
against the holy Scriptures and the and the other Apostles as Christ; but 
Lord. Matt. xiii. 16." If there be no those writings falsely ascribed to bim 
error in this quotation, it is a strange we decline to receive through oar ex- 
example of the literal style of interpre- perience" (Euseb. H. E, vi. 12). 
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instance of the typical interpretation of Scripture ; bat without dwelling 
any longer on these minute details, we must proceed (4) 
to the great work of Irenaeus, which unfortunately has .^* Claudius 
come down t6 us chiefly through the uncertain medium Houth,i.p.i50. 
of a Latin version,^ for no Greek MS. is known to •*• ibek^us. 
exist. Reared under the teaching of Polycarp,' — whose Euaeb. b,e.v.2^ 
words, he tells us, he remembered better than the events 
of his later life, — and succeeding a martyr in the bishopric of Lyons, Ire- 
naeus is a noble representative of the faith and zeal of the early Churcli. 
Then only does he seem to forget his master's lessons of peace and love, 
when he contends against those who deny the continual manifestation of 
God's Spirit in His Church, or of His providence in the 
world. So full and comprehensive is his treatment of j^!^^ ^^*" ^ 
inspiration, though he only discusses it incidentally, that 
it is difficult to convey a notion of its general bearing by isolated quota- 
tions. According to him, the successive dispensations of God wrought 
together to one great end by the operation of one Power, ^^^ jj^ ^ 
as " men were accustomed to bear {jportare) God's Spirit 14, 2. 
and hold communion with Him." Thus "the prophet w-aQ.4. 
spake of the advent of the Word in the flesh, as acted on by His influence 
(rAanswa);" and "all who foretold the coming of 
Christ received their inspiration from the Son;" for ^i'\\'\ 
"how could Scripture testify, as it does, of Him alone, 
unless all things had been revealed by one and the same God, through 
the Word, to believers ? " Yet till His advent " Christ was, as it were, the 
hidden treasure in the field of Scripture, since He was . 
[only] indicated by types and parables ;...for all proph- 
ecy, till its accomplishment, is full of riddles and ambiguities to men." 
To us, however, " the Apostles, by the will of God, have 
consigned [tradiderunt) the Gospel in the Scriptures to Sl'^'c/: 
be the ground and pillar of our faith,. ..and by them we 

have learnt the truth, that is, the doctrine of the Son of God For after 

that our Lord rose from the dead, and they were clothed 

with the power of the Spirit from on high, they were ' ' 

filled with a perfect knowledge in all things" {de omnibus adimpleti suntj e^ 

hahuerunt perfectam agnitionem) .^ Consequently " they 

are beyond all falsehood" (extra omne mendacium), 

though they speak " according to the capacity of their hearers, talking 

1 Massuet^s remarks on Irenaeus' view Scripture (on the question of Easter), 
of Scripture are so essentially polemical he is not afraid of his opposers; for 
as to be almost valueless (^Dissert, iii. those greater than himself have said, 
1,2). It is right to obey God rather than 

2 In connection with this name we man" (Euseb. H. E. v. 24). 

may again refer to the letter of Poly- 3 So again (iii. 12, 5); aSra* ^vtCi 

crates (Bp. of Smyrna in the reign of rwv fiadrirciy rod Kvplov rSav hXij^&s 

Severus), in which he tells us " that r^xdoiv fiera r^iv kvAKe^iv rod Kvplov 

having examined the whole of holy Si^ "Kv^ifjunos 7€Kua^4yrofy, . . . 

35* 
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blindly with the blind" {cfFcis c(vca confabulantes). Each, too, preserves 

his own individuality ; thus, " St. Paul frequentljr uses 
hY))erhnta on account of tho rapidity of his utterance 
and tlio vehemence of the Spirit wliitli is in hira {propter •i-elocitcUetn ser- 
monum morum et propter impeium qui in ipso est spiritus) ; as, for insta.nce, 
in Gal. iii. 19 wo mast suppose a man asking the question and the Spirit 
answerinfr it ; and so, aj^ain, in 2 Thess. ii. 3/' But we must not imagine 
that the truth was thus impaired by the human agent, or the sig^nificance 

of words destroyed. *' Matthew micrht have said, ' Xhe 
generation of Jesus was on this wise/ but the Holy 
Spirit, foreseeing the corruptions of tho truth, and fortifying us against 
their deception, says, by Matthew, ' The generation of Christ was on this 
wise.' " 
Moreover, Ircnaens sees a mystical fulness and meaning in the fbnr 
Evangelists : " As God made all things in fair order and 
The Gofpeh. connection, so was it needful that the foutwardl form of 

iU. II 9 

' * the Gospel should be well framed and fitted together ; " 

and " as there are four ^ regions of the world in which 
we are, and four general winds, — as the Church is scattered over the 
whole earth, ailfl the Gospel is the pillar and support {<rrf}ptypa) of the 
Church, — we might expect it should have four pillars [and four winds as 
it were], breathing on all sides immortality, and kindling [the divine 
spai'k] in men/' Again : as in the ancient Church the visible form of God 

rested on the four-faced cherubim, " so Christ, when mani- 

HL 11 8 

fested to men, gave us his Gospel under a fourfold form, 
though held together by one spirit,'' and on these Gospels he rests (rck 
tvayyeKia iv oXs iyKo^t^fTcu 6 Xpurros). 
In- many of his general views of Scripture, Irenseus anticipates tlie 

Deeper meamna ^^^ughts and language of Origen. lie tells us that " the 
qf Scriptitre. Scripturcs are perfect, inasmuch as they were uttered 

***^^' (dictcB) by the Word of God and His Spirit, though we 

want the knowledge of their mysteries ; " and how much, he adds, is unex- 
plained to us in the operations of nature — the rising of the Nile, the 
migration of birds, the ebb and flow of the tide ; " is it, then, a hard 
case that — as in the outward world some truths are, as it were, sacred to 
God [iiydKUTcu ry ©ey), while some have come under our knowledge — 
some of the difficulties in the Scriptures, which are all full of spiritual 
meaning (irvtvfiaTiKwif), should be explicable by the grace of God, while 
the solution of others must rest with Him, and that not only in this world 
{cu^u), but also in the world to come ; that God may still teach, and man 
still ever learn from God 'i " The revelations of the Bible may seem too 
meagre to satisfy our curiosity ; yet " no small punishment ( iviTifxla) will 
be his who adds to or takes from the Scripture." The details may seem 

1 Compare a very strikinj^ passage in Routh, Hell. SacrcR^ in. 466; Crosnier, 
the symbolism of the number four in a Iconogr. Clirist. pp. 60, 61 ; Philo, de 
fragment of Victorinus, de Fabr. Cceli; itf. §§ 16, 16. 
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insignificant; yet "nothing is empty or without meaning in the dealings 
of God." The connection of its parts may seem per- 
plexing ; yet ** all Scripture, as it has been given to \ '^^ ^^^ g^ 
us by God, will be found to be harmonious." The asti*. is, 19. 
interpretation of its teaching may be difficult ; yet *^'^'o' 
*' we guard our faith, which has been admitted (per- iu.2ii. 
ceptam) by the Church, and which, like a precious gift 
stored up in a fair vessel, is ever renewed {rejuvenescens) by the Spirit of 
God, and gives new life (rejuvenescere facii) to the vessel in which it is. 
For this gift of God is entrusted to the Church, to give life to the world 
(ad inspirationem plasmationi) as the sonl to the body, and in it [the gifts 
of faith entrusted to the Church] lies the enjoyment of the Holy Spirit 
sent by Christ, which is the earnest of our immortality, the confirmation 
of our faith, the ladder by which we ascend to God. For where the 
Church is, there is also the Spirit of God ; and where the Spirit of God is, 
thei-e is the Church and all grace ; but the Spirit is Truth ; " and Truth is 
one ; for we acknowledge as one the God of Creation and the God of 
Kedemption, the author of the old dispensation and 
the author of the new ; " we follow Him alone as our 
Teacher, and regard His words as the rule of Truth" {regulam veritatis 
hahentes ejus sermones). 

The doctrine of Irenseus on the Millennium illustrates his view of the 
literal truth of Scripture, while it also shows the influ- 
ence of his Asiatic master. On other occasions, also, he Sa-iptwai inters 
adheres so stnctly to the text as to draw arguments from 
isolated details of parables, and the natural coloring of language ; more- 
over, he strongly opposes the system of the Gnostics, who ' 
based the truth of their opinions on numerical analogies • • • . • 
and verbal symbols, though he himself admits the propriety of such subtle 
inquiries when pursued for the illustration of that which ^.^ ^ ^ (jenu) 
is admitted on other grounds. There can be no doubt Qf. sti^ i. c. 
that he recognizes an under sense (^uir6voia) in Scripture, ^\i^^' 
and allows the symbolic meaning of the gifts and sacri- 
fices of the Mosaic law, since heavenly truths can only be conveyed under 
earthly forms. Again, he sees figures of national and 
individual application in the records of the chosen 
people, — as when he acknowledges a type of the Gentile church in the 
marriage of Moses with the Ethiopian, and explains at 
some length the history of the birth of Phares and Zara, . „.' « 
as foreshadowing the fortunes of the two covenants.^ 
In another place he contrasts the mother of the human race with the 
mother of the Saviour : " What the Virgin Eve bound by her want of 
faith, that the Virgin Mary loosed by her faith." He finds types of Christ 

1 This method of typical interpreta- dition {presbyter dicebat) in the case of 
tion he justifies by the authority of tra- the spoiliDg of the Egyptians, iv. 90, 1. 
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in the rod of Moses, "which, assaming a body {incamata), confatcd and 

destroyed all the opposition of the Egyptians * to the dis- 
**" .? ft* pcnsation of Grod "— in the brazen serpent — in Joseph 

tv.2,7;yr.p.3is. — and in Joshua, who completed what Moses had com- 
«/. Bentd.; jr,p. mcnccd, and for manna gave the people com, which is 
***■ " the first-fruits of life." 

In many cases the explanations of IrenaBus seem arbitrary and inco- 
herent, from the want of any such general principle as 
guided the speculations of Origcn. Thus he finds a 
type of the Church in Lot's wife, who became a pillar of salt, and, accord- 
,Y. 31 8. ing to tradition, unchanging and incorruptible. Again, 

fr. p. 348. he likens the lioy who led Samson to John the Baptist. 

^ '^ ' and the two pillars of the building which he destroyed, to 

the two Covenants by which the world is supported. We are told, more- 
over, that he interpreted the Fall spiritually, and not historically, and 
maintained his view by very weighty arguments. 

The instances already quoted clearly show the general principles which 

-jfu to be ^^®^®^* applied to Holy Scripture, acknowledging at 

conisdned wUk na- onco thc mysteries of its letter ^ and of its spirit. To 

*"^* this inner sense of the Word of God he tells us that the 

Christian will ever strive to penetrate, by the help of 
daily experience and the use of appointed ordinances ; ^ he will gather all 
the analogies of the outer world which may serve to direct his judgment, 
and scrutinize all the records of revelation which may enlighten his 
mind and extend his knowledge. The works of nature and the words of 

God combine to train and perfect the race of man, " in 
which are accomplished those mysteries into which 
angels desire to look, that they may trace the workings of that Wisdom 
by which Creation is made conformable and united to the Son." 



SECT. IV. — THE FATHERS OF THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

*Oo'a irpo€yp(i(fni, tls r^v rifierepoM JiiSourKa\iav Trpofypcufnj. — Hoh. xv. 4. 

There is something mournful in the silent, shadowy line of Roman 
bishops during the first three centuries; their voices seem only to be 



1 The relations of the Jews to the illustration of Irenaens^ views on the 
E;;yptian8 are perpetuated in those of Church. He speaks in a very remark- 
the Christian Church to the unbelieving able passage (ii. 3, 4, cf. Kuaeh.H.JE. 
world in all ages. iv. 30. v. 7) of the continuance of the powers 

2 In his explanation of the history of of exorcism, prophecy, and healing in 
Lot (Gen. xxx. 30-8), he evidently the Church at his own time. Compare, 
maintains its real truth, while he justi- also, for a strong assertion of the same 
fies the relation as properly typical. belief, the author quoted by Eusebius, 

8 Cf. III. 4, 1 J IV. 33, 8; for further H. E. v. 17. 
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hoard when they claim the powers which their successors gained. The 
only famous Roman writers of the period were Oaius and Novatian, who 
were presbyters, and Hippolytus, Bishop of Tortus, whose education was 
wholly Eastern. Yet we must remember here the prac- 
tical tendencies of the national character, which were alike Euteb. u. E. m 
displayed in the absence of theological studies, and in ^s. 
that zealous liberality which was regarded as the traditional glory of the 
Koman Church. 

1. In a fragment preserved in Eusebius, Caius seems to regard "reve- 
lations " as a mark of an apostle,^ and in the same place 

uses the striking phrase, " the Scriptures of God." In 

another fragment, which is attributed by some to Caius, the writer speaks 

of the followers of Artemon, " who fearlessly laid their 

hands on the divine Scriptures, saying that they cor- Ra^\i''pAl^ 

rected them... How great is the daring of their error," he 

adds, " cannot be unknown even to themselves ; for either they do not 

believe that the divine Scriptures were spoken by the Holy Spirit ('Ay/y 

Ilv€vtuiri X€A.cxi^ai)) and are unbelievers; or they hold themselves wiser 

than the Holy Spirit, and wo must say they rave" {^cufjiovSoffiv) . 

2. The famous fragment on the Canon had been falsely attributed to 
Caius, but it is certainly of the same date.^ We find in 

this, probably, the firat distinct recognition of the Inspi- canon^^^ *'* 

ration of the Gospels, which are regarded as formally 

divergent, yet one in their great end. " Though various elements are 

inculcated {licet varia principia doceantur) in each, still 

the faith of believers differs not, since everything con- grcnB* iv. 3. 

ceming the Nativity and Passion and Life [of our Lord] 

is declared in all of them by one and the self-same guiding Spirit" (uno 

et principalis Spiritu). 

3. The writings of Novatian are full of quotations from the Old and 
New Testaments, and his view of their authority is clear 

and wide. He regards the whole Law as spiritual, "for de^to" j^'^c 2 
divine ordinances must be received in a divine sense ; " 
and traces the symbolic meaning of the Mosaic restrictions on food. 
The books of the prophets furnish him with a clear proof 
of God's providence, " which not only extends at all ( J'*r,^'^"* *'* ^ 
times over individuals, but also over cities and states, 
whose issues God declared by the words of His servants (vocihus prophe- 
tarum cecinit), yea, even over the whole world." And the forms 01 the 
prophetic language prove the certainty of their predic- ^^ 

tions ; for they use the past tense in speaking of the fu- 
ture, since " divine Scripture regards as accomplished that which will, 

1 Kiipiv^os 6 Bt aTroKa\v\p€0}u as ^phs virdpxoi}y Tats ypa<pous tov ©cow 
vvh avo(rT6\ov fxeydKou yeypaixfifytay . . . Euseb. JI. E. in. 28. 
TtparoXoyias . . . i'ir€ia6.yii . . . ^X" 2 Cf. Hist. ofN. T. Canon^ pp. 235 ff 

8 •'. c, Tiytfioj/iK^f cf. Kouth, 1. c. 
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beyond all doubt, come to pass " Yet more grace was given to the -writers 

of the New Covenant, for though "the prophets and 
Apostles were inspired by one and the self-same Spirit* 
still on the former He came but for a time {ad momentum), while He 
abode with the latter always. To tiie one some degree of His influence 
was vouchsafed ; on the other His whole energy was poured. In the one 
case it was a scanty gift, in the other a bounteous loan (large commodatics)^ 
not set forth before the resurrection, but conferred by it according to 

Christ's promise (John xiv. 26) of a Comforter, who strengthened 

the hearts and minds of the Apostles, who made clear to them the 
mysteries of the Gospel (distinxit evangelica sacramenta), who dwelt 
within them and enlightened their minds on divine things." 
4. There appears to be no reason for doubting the tradition which 
represents Hippolytus of Portus as the disciple of Ire- 
naeus. In him we find a real link between the Asiatic 
and Alexandrian schools, for Jerome tells us that he preached before 
Origen. His writings exhibit the same deep sense of the spiritual mean- 
ing of Scripture ^ as we have already traced in his immediate teacher and 
in earlier writers. He regards that which has once been revealed by 

God to man as still full of instruction and wisdom after 

c. yoetum, IS 11, the primary application is gone. " The Law and the 

Prophets were -from God, who in giving them compelled 

His messenger to speak by the Holy Spirit, that receiving the inspiration 

of the Father's power {ttis 'xarpcpas 9wdfjL€<os t^v iLir6irvoica^ KafiSyrcs) 

they may announce the Father's counsel and will. In 
de MuichriMto, ^jj^gg ^^^ therefore the Word found a fitting abode 

('KoKiTiv6yL(voi) and spoke of Himself; for even then 
He came as His own herald, showing the Word who was about to 

appear in the world." 

" These blessed men .... spake not only of the past, but also of the 
present and of the future, that they might be shown not to be for a time 
merely [vp6aKaLipoi)y but heralds of the things to come to all generations. 

For these Fathers, having been perfected by the Spirit of prophecy, 

and worthily honored by the Word Himself, were brought to an inner 
harmony [kavrols r)v(cfi4voi), like instruments, and having the Word within 
them, as it were, to strike the notes («s irKriKTpoy) by Him they were 
moved, and announced that which God wished. For they did not speak 
of their own power (be well assured),* nor proclaim that which they 

1 See de Antichr. §§ 14. 15, 23. He Lauter" as one "who could not escape 

quotes Rev. xiii. 10, and suggests the the name of Antichrist," but inclines to 

words TEITAN, ETAN0AC, and adopt "Maometis" as the true solution 

A ATEINOC, as satisfying the number of the number. For a comparison of the 

which "the Holy Spirit mystically " allegories " of Hippolytus with those 

showed forth" (f/e Antichr. 60) The of Origen, see Bunsen, i. 902 (ed.l). 

same names are given by Irenaeus (v. 2 M)) rr\av& : this parenthetical 

20). See others in Fevardentius's note; phrase occurs also in [Hipp.] adv. Hasr, 

the zealous Franciscan quotes " Martin x. 83 (Bunsen, i. p. 272). 
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■wished themselves, hut first they were rightly endowed with wisdom by 
the Word, and afterwards well foi'etaught of the future by visions, and 
then, when thus assured (ireircKT/ieVot), they spake that which was 
[revealed] to them alone by God." 

It will be readily seen how widely this view is removed from that of 
Athenagoras, though conveyed under a similar metaphor, differing from 
it, indeed, just as the analogous description of Justin. The instrument 
here is first tuned to express the Divine strain ; the moving power dwells 
within as a vivifying principle, and does not act from without on an invol- 
untary subject. The reason is cleared and not clouded; the melodies 
of heaven are fitted to the words of men, not by an arbitrary power, but 
by an inward affinity. *• The blessed prophets," to use another image, 
" are eyes of Christ." " They ministered the Oracles of God for all gen- 
erations." So, then, it is our duty to listen to the faintest voice of the 
Bible, to trace its relation to ourselves and its source 
from above us : " As the divine Scriptures proclaimed c. oe . 
the truth, so let us view it j all they teach let us acknowledge by the 
growth of Faith {iiriypw^iftf) ; as the Father pleaseth to be believed, let 
us believe Him ; as the Son pleaseth to be glorified, let us glorify Him ; 
as the Holy Spirit pleaseth to be given, let us receive Him ; not according 
to our own choice, or our own mind {vovy)^ forcing to our own tastes 
that which has been given by God, but as He chose to show the trath* 
' through the Holy Scriptures, so let us view it." 



SECT. V. — THE FATHERS OF THE NORTH-AFRICAN CHURCH. 

Tq5 irv€t5/iaTt (eotnes. — Rom. xii. 11. 

We have now traced the history of the doctrine of Inspiration as 
unfolded in the Greek and Koman Churches ; we have j^^ relation of 
seen the same great principles enunciated by those who the Nohh 4fHcan 
claimed to draw their doctrine from St. John, and by '° f*^ *^^^ 
those who sought to base their authority on St. Peter. 
Whether it were viewed as part of the heritage of that wide Christian 
family which Irenseus loved to contemplate, or as the bond of that great 
power which silently grew at Rome, Holy Scripture was still held to 
supply the believer with the divine elements of his life and faith. We have 
yet to consider our subject in relation to two other Churches, and two 
other forms of mental development — those of North Africa and Egypt. 
In the writers of North Africa, whether at Carthage or Hippo, we find an 
intensity of zeal, a depth of feeling, a power of intuition, but little modified 
by cautious criticism or severe logic The aspirations of TertuUian after 
a stricter life led him into Montanism ; and the craving for a clearer 
knowledge at first united Augustine with the Manichees. We shall thus 
see how the doctrine of Inspiration was regarded by men of a warmer 
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temperament and a more restless faith, who sought out the tmtli iv^th 
eamestncflSy and embraced whatever conclusion they obtained -witboat 
reserve. Indeed, the whole character of the African Church is emotional, 
if we would distinguish it from the doctrinal and practical types of Asia 
and Rome. But while the Churches of North Africa, Asia, and Home, 
combined to look at Christianity as a great historic fact, rather than as 
the final satisfaction of the ill-expressed wants of man, the Alexandrians 
sought to follow out this latter view, by bringing all tliat was grand and 
beautiful in human systems into a spiritual harmony with Divine Truth. 
1. On one point, it has been well observed,* Tertullian never doubted ; 
, ^ whether Catholic or Montanist, he still maintained alike 

the Inspiration of the Old and New Testament Scrip- 
tures. Whetlier he be writing to the heathen, the heretics, or the ortho- 
dox, he expresses the same belief in the same unwavering language. He 

tells us in his noble Apology that " God sent forth, from 

the first, men who, by their justice and innocency, were 
worthy to know Grod and to make Him known, and filled them to over- 
flowing {inundatos) with the Divine Spirit ;".... and so "gave us a 

written Testament' (instrumentum litteraturce), that we 
* ^^^ ^ might more fully and more deeply learn of Him, and of 

His counsels, and of His will." Nor does he scruple to 
call these books the "writings" (litteras Dei) and the "words of God" 

(voces Dei), which the Christian studies for warning or 

remembrance, and to which he looks " as the food of his 
faith, the spring of his hope, and the bulwark of his trust." 
Like all the other Fathers whom we have examined, Tertullian sees a 

profound unity in the dispensations of Grod. " The same 

ScHptwv. " divine power (divinitas) was preached in the Gospel 

adv. Jiarc.x.2. which had ever been known in the Law, though the dis- 

^ G»o«/. 2. cipline was not the same." " The Law, indeed, is the 

root {radix) of the Gospels ; " and " in succession all 
the Prophets utter the wofds of the same God (os prophetarum ejusdem Dei 
vocibus 8onat)f enforcing the same law by an iteration of the same pre- 
cepts." He even goes farther back than Moses for the first elements of 
the ancient Covenant. He traces the development of this dispensation in 
Paradise and among the Patriarchs, apart from the ceremonial observan- 
j T J « ces of the Jewish ritual. Al)el, Enoch, Melchisedec, and 

adv. Jud. c. 2. / ? t 

Lot, were accepted by that God, " who, according to the 
circumstances of the times, rerfiapes (reformantem) the precepts of His 
Law for the salvation of men " (1. salutem). 



1 By Mar^chal, Concordantia Patnvm, um " in its ordinary acceptation, though 
I. p. 162; a work which is admirably it seems to have been current before his 
executed, and is well worthy of the time. [Marcion] duos deosdividens pro- 
Benedictine fame. inde diversos, alterum alterius Instm- 

2 Tertullian is the first writer, I be- menti vel (quod magis usui est dicere) 
lieve, who uses the word " Testament- Testamenti . . . adv. Marc. iv. 1. 
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Inspiration under 
the New Covenant. 

adv. Marc. in. 16. 
Of. de Orat. 9. de 
Cor. 9. 



adv. Marc. Hi, 6; 
iv. 13. 

de Sesurr. Cam. 
22. 

de Praxcr. Hoar. 
25. 

adv. Marc. iv. 2. 

dc exh. Ccutit. 4. 

id. 

de J*rce8cr. Hte- 
ret.21. 
id.9fi. 



Thus Prophets, Evangelists, and Apostles, are placed by Tertullian in 
one rank as God's ministering servants. Christ spoke by 
Moses, " for He was the Spirit, of the Creator ; ". . . and 
'* the prophecies are the voice of the Lord." The madness 
(dementia) of those who deny that the Apostles knew all 
things,' or who admit that they knew all, but maintained 
that they did not reveal all things to all men, is equally reprehensible. The 
four Gospels, he tells us, are reared on the certain basis 
of Apostolical authonty, and so are inspired in a far 
different sense, from the writings of the spiritual Chris- 
tian. " All the faithful, it is true, have the Spirit of God,^ 

but all are not Apostles" " The Apostles have the 

lloly Spirit in a peculiar sense ; they have it in the works 
of prophecy, and in the operation of mighty powers {ejffi- 
cacia virtutum), and in the gift of tongues,^ not as pos- 
sessing the influence in part as the rest." The revela- 
tion of the Apostles is the revelation of Christ ; and 
" happy is that Church" — he is speaking of the Roman 
Church as it then was — " which combines the Law and the Prophets 
with the writings of the Evangelists and Apostles, and draws her faith 
from them." .... 

This being the case, we might expect that Tertullian would reject that 
which is not proved by Scripture,* and bid such as tam- 
pered with the Sacred Volume, fear the woe destined for 
those who add to or take from it;" while he himself 
" adores its fulness which reveals the Worker and the 
works ; " which admits of wide application, and univer- 
sal reference ; for " all Scripture is fit for edification, 
being inspired by God." Nay, more, he even thinks that 
"the Scriptures were so arranged by the will of God 
that they might afford materials for heretics, since it is written that here- 
sies must be, which could not be without the Scriptures." 

In his Principles of Interpretation Tertullian exhibits an equal sense 
of the truthfulness and depth of the Bible. " The lan- 
guage of the Prophets," he says, when arguing from their j^^,, of Scripture. 
language on the Resurrection, " is generally allegoric de liemuT. Cam. 
and figurative, but not always ; . . . many of their words 
can be maintained in a naked and simple sense.^ But, nevertheless, in 



The peeuUar au- 
thority qf Scrip- 
ture. 

adv. Hermoff. 22. 

id. 

de hab. MvL 8. 

de Prcefcr. 
Hcer.dSi. 



1 In reference to Gal. ii. 11, he re- 
marks rightly: Conversationis f\iit vi- 
tium non prsedicationis. De Prcescr. 
ffar. 112, 

2 This doctrine was part of the 
''Regula Fidel " {de Prcescr. Hcer. 13): 
[Profiteamur Jesum Christum] misisse 
vicariam vim Spiritus Sanctl qui cre- 
dentes agat. 



3 Documento linguarum^ as a friend 
suggests to me for documentorum lin- 
gtiam. 

4 Cf. de Monog. 4. Negat Scriptura 
quod non notat; and de Cor. Mil. 2. 
Prohibetur quod non ultro est permis-' 
sum. 

6 In all such cases Tertullian seems 
inclined to destroy the primary histor- 

36 
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other places* he admits the mystical import even of numbens, and 

traces a symbolism of the Apostolic twelve in the 
adv. Mare, iv.ix fwolvo fountains of Elim, the twelve gems of the high- 
de Bapt 5. pricst's robe, and the twelve stones fleeted by Joshna 

from the Jordan. He finds a figure of Holy Baptism 
in the pool of Bethesda, — though this was effective only once a 
year, but that is so always; and though that wrought {operabatur) 
temporal health, while this renews {reformat) eternal vigor. The 

same Sacrament was still more clearly foreshown in 
c/« Bapt, 9. tjje passage of the Red Sea ; and as " after the flood, 

* ^ " — the Baptism of the World, so to speak, — by which 

the ancient sins of man were cleared away, the dove first brought the 
olive-branch of peace, so, when we rise from the Baptismal font, the 
j)ove, — the Holy Spirit, — flics to us, sent forth from heaven, where the 
Church is the antitype of the ark." 
At the same time TertuUian urges us to employ " the rudder of inter- 
pretation, .... for no divine utterance is so unconnected, 
Ch^h^'^ ^ *** *'***' ^^^ words only can be maintained, and not their 

general bearing (ratio);" for we must adhere "to the 
g-/ ''°^''' ^' J.^]g Qf tjjQ Church (regula Ecdesiae), which she received 

from the Apostles, and the Apostles from Christ, and 
^dc i>ra^r. Bfzr, ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ . „ ^j^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ assured, that 

" where there is seen to be truth of discipline and Chris- 
tian faith, there will there be the truth of the Scriptures, and of interpre- 
tation, and of all traditions." • 

2. Cyprian's doctrine of Inspiration is scarcely less exact, though less 

2 ctpbiaw express. He more frequently shows his sense of the 

reatvn. i. Pi-i-f. valuc of the " divine Scriptures " by quoting their testi- 

*^- , monies,^ than by fixing their authority. The books of 

the Old and New Testaments are to him " the fountains of divine fulness 



ical falAIment of the prophecy, regard- tellige . . . {adv. Marc, m. 12). C£ 

iiig the employment of the tenses as Just. M. Dial, f 77. 

arbitrary, since " with tlie Deity there See other examples adv. Marc. iii. 18. 

is DO difference of time, for with Him 2 Cf. Bp. Kaye's Essay on TertuUian^ 

eternity itself brings all time to the pp. 290-904; and especially p. 297, n. 

same uniform relation" (dirigit uni- (ed. 2), for the idea of primitive "Tra- 

formem statum temporum) (adv. Marc, dition '' in relation to the doctrine of 

III. 5). *' Eternity hath no divisions of the English Church. This tradition 

time " (non habet tempus CBtemitas) was merely bermeneutic, and not an 

(adv. Marc. i. 8). Pantjcnus, Nova- independent source of doctrine, 

tian, and Ireuaeus, seem to have held 3 Cyprian composed three books of 

the same doctrine. " Testimonies," containing a selection 

1 Compare his explanation of Isa. vii. of texts from Scripture, arranged for 

Non solum sonum nominis species sed doctrinal purposes, at the request of a 

et sensnm . . . nobiscum Deus; . . . friend. 

spoliaautem Samariae ipsos magos; . . . The quotations from Cyprian's corre< 

regem autem Assy riorum Herodem in- spondents are given in brackets. 
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from which the Christian must draw strength and wisdom ; " the source 
of those " divine commands (magisteria) by wKich God has vouchsafed 
to train and instruct us, that, enlightened by his pure and 
bright radiance, we may hold the way of life through 
their saving mysteries" (sacramenta). They are "the foundation of our 
hope, the bulwark of our faith, the support of our hearts, the guide of 
our path, the safeguard of our salvation." In the Scrip- 
tures the Christian must find ''the torch which shall 5.] * 
kindle his faith " in the hour of danger ; " the arms with ^^ j^^-^^ ^.^^ 7. 
which he shall iace the terrors of persecution and the </• £p- vi. (si) 2. 
coming of Antichrist ; " and " the trumpet which shall [Ep. xxxi. (26> 
rouse him to the battle." When writing to future mar- ^^ 
tyrs, Cyprian says, " that his poor skill, aided by divine j^f^^'^' ^^'' 
inspiration,' shall bring forth armor for them from the 
precepts of the Lord." ..." I know," he adds, " that the 
intricacies of human speech must be removed, and only those things set 
down which God says, and by which Christ exhorts His servants to mar- 
tyrdom." We read in his writings, again and again, that the Holy Spirit 
spake in the Law and in the Gospel, — by Prophets, 
Apostles, and Evangelists. "By Him the Prophets '* ^'' 
were quickened to a knowledge of the future." By Him ^' *""' ' 
the Apostles teach us, " what they learnt from the pre- ^' *""* 

cepts of the Lord and heavenly revelations" {ccelestibus d^Op.etEieem.9. 
mandati»)y being " full of the grace of the inspiration of their Master " 
{dominicce inspirationis). By Him, too, according to the promise, the 
Christian answers his accusers in the hour of deatli; 
"for we do not speak, but the Spirit of the Father, ^' *""* 
who departeth, not from His confessors, and Himself speaketh in us, 
and shareth our crown." And thus it is that the Power of God lives 
in the Church, " which, like Paradise, includes within 
her walls all fruit-bearing trees, which she waters with ''' 

four rivers, even the four Gospels, and on which she pours, with a 
heavenly stream, the grace of a saving baptism." 2 

Yet more; the teaching of Scripture — whether by History or Proph* 
ecy, by Laws or Psalms — is full of deep meaning, and 
its spiritual import is perfect, — "the Gospel cannot deiMpgU,20? 
stand in part and fall in part," — nor is it limited in its 
application like the doctrine of men ; so that Cyprian describes a selection 



1 I am not sure that Mar^chal is a distinction 'between the writings of 
right in referring these words to the the Bible: *'Much hath God chosen to 
Holy Scriptures. Cf. £p. Lxxiii. s. f. be spoken and heard through His 
Libellum "de bono patientise" quan- Prophets; yet how much greater arc 
turn valuit nostra mediocritas permit' those words which the Son of God 
tente Domino et inspirante conscripsi- speaketh — which the Word of God, 
mus. who was in the Prophets, testifieth by 

2 In one place Cyprian seems to draw His own voice." — De Orat. Dom, { 1. 



THAa. 
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of texts which he made ander a remarkable similitade : " they are," he 

says, " as the very wool and parple from the Xiamb by 

de ExhorL Maru ^hom we are redeemed and quickened, of which each 

may make for himself a robe, .... that, having- covered 

their former nakedness, all may wear the dress of Christ, arrayed in the 

sanctification of heavenly grace." Among the types which Cyprian 

quotes, we find the Church prefigured by " the robe 
de Una. Eeeie».7. ^jthout seam," by the ark, and by Eahab. He sees a 
Ep.txix,(j(i) 2,4. spiritual meaning in the account of the raising of the 
Ep. ixiv. (»)3. Shunammite's son, from which he deduces the propriety 

of Infant Baptism; and discovers a symbol of the Ea- 
''*' *** charist in the "bread and wine," which Melchisedec 

offered to Abraham, and, again, in the blessing of Judali. He recognizes 
alike t!ie authority and the mystery of Scripture; and declares the peculiar 
and lasting functions of the Spirit in the Church and in the Christian, i 
3. Lastly, the sentiments of Cyprian were shared by the other bishops 
of the African Church of hiff time. In the account of 
CoKciL. Cab- ^^q Council of Carthage, on the rebaptization of heretics, 
we find that many of those present based their judg- 
ments expressly on the authority of Scripture, using such language* as 
shows most clearly the feelings with which they regarded it*^ 



SECT. VI. — THE FATHERS OP ALEXANDRIA. 

^AXtlayBpths r^ yiutif hf)\p \6yios, iuvarhs &y iv reus ypoufHus, ^ -^OTS 

xviu. 24. 

The designs of the Macedonian conquerer in founding Alexandria 
were more than fulfilled. He wished to unite in that city the East 
and West by the bonds of commerce and the intercourse of daily business ; 



1 In connection with Cyprian we may 2 E. g.y " Scripturae Sanctae" (6, 6, 

quote the following passage from Fir- 74); " Scripturae deific«"(8); "Haere- 

milan (Bp. of Caeserea in Cappadocia): ticos — decerpentes sancta et admira- 

" The Divine Word surpasses the nature bilia Scripturarum verba execrandos 

of man, nor can the soul form a perfect censeo" . . . (81); " Divinas Scripture" 

and entire conception of it, and there- (33). 

fore there is so great a number of 8 The very remarkable poem of Cora- 

Frophets, that the manifoldness of Di- modian — ^one of the most interesting 

vine wisdom may be distributed among specimens of rude Latin now remain* 

many. Whence also [at a later time] ing — offers the same kind of mystical 

the first is ordered to keep silence in interpretations as Tertullian and Cyp- 

prophesying, if a revelation shall have rian. For instance, addressing a Jew, 

been made to a second'' ([Cypr.] Ep. he says ($ 39): '^Inspice Liam typum 

Lxxv. 4). It would be impossible to Synagogae," etc. So again h6 says: 

find a more distinct recognition of the " In te Apostolus clamat, immo Deas 

separate purposes of the sacred writers, per ilium " ($ 58). 
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r 

and it proved the point of their religious contact, and the centre of a 
new spiritual life. The faith of Palestine and the reason 
of Greece existed there side by side, till they were pre- ^le Alexandrine 
pared to received the principle of a combined vitality in 
the preaching of Christianity. The colony of Jews at Alexandria, — 
"the glory of Israel," as they were called, — adopted the language, and 
learnt the doctrines of Greek Philosophy ; they recognized the element of 
good which it contained,^ and, doubtless, if they did not teach, at least in 
turn suggested fresh thoughts to its masters. The Jew- 
ish Rabbi became an instructor of the ^Egyptian king, 
and ''the entire interpretation of all the books of the Law {ruv Sidi rod- 
y6fAov irdinwv) was completed under the prince surnamed Philadelphus.'' 
We may believe that the later writers of this school lost sight of the stern 
realities of Jewish history, and, in anticipation of a wider future, forgot 
the meaning of the past ; yet, even Philo professed only 
to follow the principles and patterns of men of old time, ^^"" ^"**""''' 
who interpreted allegorically the philosophy of their 
fathers (t^ trdrpioy <t>i\o(ro<l>iav &WrjyopovyTes) -, and the writings of the 
Apocrypha exhibit unequivocal marks of the same view 
of Scripture. However this may be, it cannot be denied ^^' ''^^' 

that the views of the allegoric school were first accepted and then syste- 
matized by the Christian fathers, and we shall endeavor to show in what 
M'ay the unscientific criticism of Clement, which was based on the mere 
feeling of the depth of the sacred writings, was reduced to symmetry and 
order by Origen, whose views of inspiration, with all the faults of his 
Eastern ardor, are perhaps the noblest and worthiest which have ever 
beeen set forth. 

1. Clement's doctrine of the plenary Inspiration of Scripture is at once 
rigid in its.primary form and wide in its general applica- „ . 

tion. He recognizes the working of Providence in the 5^. w. 8, § 64. 
moral teaching of Greeks and Barbarians, and traces i>tr.vi.5,%4'>. 
the origin of Pagan philosophy to the same God (6 rrjs 'EWTjviKrjs 
ipiKoffo^las hor)ip ro7s *E\\77(ri) who was the Author of the Mosaic and 
Christian covenants, and compares the Jewish prophets with those among 
the heathen ** whom He raised up as prophets in their own dialect, and 
separated from common (xvSeuW) men, as they were 
able toVeceive the Divine favor ; '* while in another place str. rt. 8, § 67. 
he does not hesitate to call philosophy " a peculiar cove- *^' ^''' *• ^' 8 ^' 
nant {oToi/ bia^Kriv olKeiai/) given to«ithe Greeks on PcBd.i.iri.%%. 
which might be built the philosophy of Christ." * But it Protr. t. §5, 
was by " the masters of Israel " that God led men prop- 
erly to the Messiah, speaking to them in the Law,^ the Psalms,* and the 

1 Olshausen, Ein Wort u. 8. to. §§18, § 128), as well as that of the Shepherd 
19. of Herma8(§ 121). 

2 In illustration Clement quotes the 

K^piO/ua neVpou. He asserts explicitly ^^'^' "" ^' ^ ^*^' 

the inspiration of this work {Str.Yi. 16, 4 Pad. 11. 10, §, 110. *0 K6yo5 tovtg 

36* 
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Prophets ; ^ for, " disregarding tho lifeless instrnments, — lyre and harp, 
— the Word of God reduced to harmony by the Holy Spirit not only thia 
world, but man the microcosm, both body and soul, and so makes melcKl^ 
to God through that many-voiced instrument, and says to man : Thou 
art my harp, my flute, my temple : my harp, from the harmony [of many 
notes], — my flute, from the Spirit that breatheth through thee, — my 

temple, from the Word that dwelieth in thee.". . ." Truljr 

Pratr i t A. 

of man the Lord wrought a glorious living instrument 
after the fashion of His own image ; one which might give every hannonjr 
of God tuneful and holy" (6py<ufou Btov wayapfidifioyf ifificKcs Ktd SLyioy^ 
aoipia vw€pK6<rfiios, ohp^ios \^os). Thus the foundations of our faith 

rest on no insecure basis, " for we have received them 

f*!ro!r.t^iaL ^*"^'" G^ through the Scriptures," ... "of which (&y 
ypcup&y) not one tittle shall pass away without beings 
accomplished ; for the mouth of tho Lord, the Holy Spirit, spoke it ' 

UKdKTurt Tavra): "and we have believed on Him 

c^ 11 4 K 12. 

' through His voice ; and he that believeth on the Word, 

knoweth that the thing is true, for the Word is truth ; but he that believ- 
eth not on him that speaketh, disbelieveth God : " for 
. w. 15, 1 j^^ disbelieveth " that which hath been spoken by the 

Holy Spirit for our salvation'' (rh vvh rov aylov wyt^fioTos aaoTtipluf 
fipriiJitva). ^ 

The Gospel dispensation is still more glorious than the Law: "the 
Prophets were perfect in prophecy, the just perfect in 

J^ ^^ ^'''^ righteousness, but the Apostles were fulfilled 

iStr. if. 21, 1 13& {ir€w\'qpwfi4yot) in all things.". Yet "there is no discord 

^r.ti.23,si46. between the Law and the Gospel, but harmony, for they 

str. & 6, 1 29. ^^*^ proceed from the same Author " (hhs tvros ii^oof 

Xopvyov rov Kvpiov), "differing in name and time to 

suit the age and culture of their hearers {KaA* tiKikIov koI vpoKoriiv cXkovo- 

fUKus 8c5o/icVai), by a wise economy, but one potentially {Bwdfiti)" since 

" the faith in Christ and the knowledge (yywris) of the 

Grospel is the explanation m'fiynais) and fulfilment of 

the Law."* In all the Scriptures, — "in the Law, in the Prophets, and 

in the blessed Gospel," — "which are ratified by the 

^'.tiLiltw. authority of Almighty power," — " icwproj odaas i^ 

ah^€yT€las wayTOKpaTopiKrjs) we " have the Lord as the 

spring of our teaching, who, by the various ministrations of His servants, 

in sundry times and in divers mmnners from beginning to end guides the 

course of knowledge." 

Clement is not inclined to undervalue human learning, yet he adds that 



iffdWti 8f^ Aa/3i$ trcpl rov Kvplou vpwpifrtis . . . pjoXKovt 8e iv 'Ifp. rh 
\4y<ay (Ps. xlv. 8 sq.). &yioy iryfvfML 4Tn^€lKyv<rt rhy ^eSv. 

2 Cf. Str. VI r. 16, $ 103; Adunibr. in 
1 Protrept. vni. § 78. 'Upefjdas 5^ 6 Petri Ep. Im. i. K; Poedag. in. 12, J 9i 
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the reading of the Scriptures of the Lord is necessary for the demon- 
stration of what the Christian teacher brings forward ; " 
and as they ai-e the basis of our spiritual knowledge so s^tw^elo^cm'^ 
are they also the means of quickening our spiritual vision. str. vL n, s 9L 
** The Christian training exercises our mind and awak- ^f"^*'*^^ 

" Str. i. 5, 32. 

ens our intelligence, begetting in us an inquiring and 

sagacious spirit (ikyxiyotay (vf^ririK'fii^), through that true philosophy which 

we have found, or rather received from Him who is the Truth (9iy 

wop* avTfis TTjs dAij^^ias exou<rtv ol fivarai). We may have fallen from 
our original glory, yet Clement bids those *' whose men- 
tal eye has been dulled by evil rearing and instruction ' *' ' 
to come to their proper light, seeking the truth which sets forth that 
which is unwritten in writing" (^iri riiv ix^i^ciai^ t^v iyypdipus tA &ypcupa 
triKovcray) ; and to come with humility, for " some patch 
together divers fabrications and falsehoods that they may * 
seem to reject the Scriptures, — that is, the Holy Spirit, — with a show of 
reason:" — with patience, for some "have refused to 
admit them after a superficial perusal, having lacked the 
zeal to penetrate the depth of their meaning ; " — and with obedience, 
" for he ceases to be a man {^piov ytyoiro), so to speak, 
who spurns the tradition of the Church, and lightly 
turns aside {iiroffKipT^a'aSfto the opinions of human heresies." And then 
he says, quoting the words of St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 15), "the Scriptures 
are truly holy, for they ate writings which make us holy 
andw make us godlike (t^ hpoiroiovtna Ktd ^€oiroiovyTa 
ypdfinara) ; and of these holy writings and words the Bible is composed, 
which the same Apostle calls inspired by God, being useful for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness." 

The method of Interpretation adopted by the Alexandrine Fathers 
8er>'es to place their view of Inspiration in the clearest 
light ; for it was not to them, as it might seem now, a *''*^ 

mere exercise of ingenuity, but an earnest search after a wider and more 
certain knowledge {yvwais). Clement maintains the existence of an 
allegoric meaning throughout the whole of the Bible, 
whose deeper mysteries are only seen " by the light 
which dawns on those who are truly initiated in knowl- 
edge, and seek the truth in love. " Moses," he tells us, ^,.^ t. as, | Wi 
" was a living law guided by the gracious Word " {vvfios <if' % 169- 
ifjL^vxos T^ XFH^^V ^^v Kvfitpvd>fi(vos), so that his writ- gs. '*' *^ 
ings are still full of instruction, though their literal ac- 
ceptation has passed away.' The details of patriarchal history ,2 and the 

1 Cf. str. II 15, k 67. The Ten Com- 2 For instance, he explains the his- 

mandments have a philosophic as well tory of Abraham in the following way, 

as a natural sense; — "Even the two apparently after Philo: Divine Wi8- 

tables may be a prophecy of the two dom (Sarah) brings no fruit at first to 

Covenants." Str. vi. 16, Sh 133 sqq. the believer (Abraham), and so, while 
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proportions of the Jewish Tahemacle,* are significant to the Christian 
philosopher {yyw<rriK6s). Even the admission of Psalms into the Sacred 

Canon suffcrests the idea " of the harmony of the Law 

' and the Prophets, of the Gospel and the Apostles, in 

the Church, and of that under-cuirent of melody which flows on tJirou^h 

all the changes of persons " {r-fiv re virofi€^7jKu7av r)iv ko^' ^kcuttou irpo- 

ip^Tif Karti riis /Acrain}5^(rcis rwu irpo<r<&irwi^ cuftfiSiav) . But ''it would 

be a long task to go through all the details of the Law^ and 
r- v. e, I ^^^ Prophets which arc expressed in riddles, for almost 

the whole of Scripture speaks to us in this oracular language," yet most 
deeply and fully in the books of the new Covenant. 

"The Saviour teaches His disciples nothing after a merely human 

fashion, but all things by a Divine and mystic wisdom ;... 
7%« Gon>«i. £qj. ^ygjj those thin^ which seem to have been expressed 

Simply, still are found to require as much attention, nay, 
even more than what was spoken enigmatically, on account of the exceed- 
ing excess of meaning in them." His works * and words * alike convey 
ever-new lessons to those who search for them : hence it is necessary in 
reading Scripture to regard the general scope and the particular phrase, 

for " the careful distinction of words and facts produces 

Off, myt 1 A O OO ' 

' ' * great light in our souls, and we must needs listen atten- 

tively to those single expressions which convey many significations, and to 
the single signification of many words together." Thus, by the continual 
advances of Faith, we gain the mystical sense * of the Bible, while " the 

unwritten tradition of the written Word,^ given by the 
<^.f 1*3."*'^^'*^*' Saviour Himself to the Apostles, is handed down even 

to us, being inscribed on new hearts according to the 
renewing of the Book by the power of God " (Karh r^v hvoKoivtioct. tow 



he is still vigorous, he is induced to 4 Cf. fr. 66. 6 <roor))p Tohs iLnofTrd- 

apply himself to worldly learning (the Aous 4BiBcurK€v rh fiev irpSrra twikus 

Egyptian Hagar), hut afterwards she iced /xvariKus, rh $€ ti<rr€pa vapa$oKi- 

gives birth to a spontaneous truth {rh kus koI '^i/ty/jL4ywSf rit S^ rpira (ra<pus 

avTOfjM^ht Isaac). Str. i. 6, §§ 30,31. Koi yvfiuas Karafx6vas, Generally (Cf. 

1 He gives a detailed explanation of Str. vi. 15, $ 132) Clement only notices 
the symbolism of the Tabernacle : Str. two senses of Scripture : in Str. i. 28, 
V. 6, 82 sqq. Thus the hangings which $ 179, he appears to consider three. 
covered it indicated that its mysteries It is a natural tradition which repre- 
were veiled ; the curtain over the five sents James and John and Peter as im- 
pillars (the five senses) represented the mediately instructed by our Lord after 
separation between the worlds of sense his Resurrection, and the others 
and reason ; while the four pillars through them. Clem. Alex. ap. Euseb. 
which divided the Holy of Holies from H. E. ii. 1, 3; cf. Str. vi. 8, § 68. 

the Sanctuary, signified the four Co\ne- 5 Cf. Str. vii. 17, f 106. This was the 

nants and the sacred Name of God. key {K\iis) of the true believer, while 

2 Cf Str. VI. 11, § 94. the misbeliever has a false key (aKTi- 
8 Cf. Str. IV. 4, J 16. K\eis). 
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This inner teaching Clement regards as nsefol for our moral training, 
and necessary from the nature and aim of Revelation. 
" The Scriptures conceal their meaning (irnKphrrovroi hidden meamng qf 
rbv vovv) that we may be led to inquire from the com- Scripture. 
men cement of our course, and be ever vigilant in the " * "' 

investigation of the words of salvation ; "... " their character is figurative 
(7rapa$o\iK6s), because the Lord, though He was not of the world (Koa/xi- 
K65)y came to men as if He were of the world, endued with every [human] 
virtue, and purposed to lead man — the foster-brother of the world — by 
the way of knowledge to pursue the intelligible and absolute, rising from 
a lower to a higher sphere" (ffAfWev rhr aiivrfto^v rod 
Koffftou iv^pteTTov ivl Tck voTirh Kal K6pta 5/a ttjs yy^ttos 
&ydy€Uf iK K6afiov cts K6(rfioy). Consequently "there are difficulties in the 
Bible, yet aU things, we read (Prov. viii. 9), are plain to those who under- 
standf that is, to all who receive and ever preserve the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, which has been made clear by Christ, according to the rule of 
the Church {iKKK€<ricurTiKh5 Koydiy), which consists in the perfect combina- 
tion of all the notes and harmonies {ffvy^Ula Kcd cvfipoyia) of the Law and 
the Prophets with the Testament* delivered at the presence of the Jjord." 

2. Hitherto we have collected the scattered hints and implied assump- 
tions of the plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures which 
are found in the works of the early Fathers of the Church ; 
we have still a more difficult task before us in the examination of the 
direct arguments and definite conclusions of the great teacher of Alexan- 
dria — of him whose proper name is said to mean the "Son of' Light," 
and whose labors earned for him the title of " Adamantine." The for- 
tunes of Origen during his lifetime aptly prefigured the fate of his writ- 
ings. His zeal was accounted infatuation, and his learning turned to a 
reproach. Though he was known to have reclaimed the wandering, and 
to have refuted the malicious, yet he was driven from the service of the 
Church in the very city where he had preached Christ on the steps of the 
Temple of Serapis, and strengthened his father to endure the terrors of 
martyrdom. Though "countless doctors, priests, and confessors" pro- 
ceeded from his school, he was himself arraigned as a heretic and con- 
victed ; though he was the friend and teacher of saints,* his salvation was 
questioned and denied. For many centuries he was condemned almost 
universally by the Westera Church, in consequence of the adverse judg- 
ment of Jerome. In later times Picus of Mirandola^ ventured to main- 
tain the cause of the great Father ; the thesis was suppressed, but the 



XAia^Kff. Cf. de Div. Serv. § 8; passages from Origen 's writings on 

Greg. Nyss. ap. Suicer. a. v. v ^€(J- Holy Scripture, etc., which bears tlie 

. ryfvffros didb^KTi. title of Philocalia. Huet, Origeniana^ 

I. 4, 10, gives a list of the pupila of 

2 Gregory Thaumaturgus and Basil Origen. 
compiled the pdmirable selection of 3 Huet, Ot^eniana, ii. 4, 8, 19. 
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author remained nnconsared ; indeed, a pious lady was said to have re- 
ceived a revelation not lon^i^ before, which seemed to assure her of the 
forgiveness of Samson, Solomon, and Origen. This hope, however, in 
the case of the la^t, was admitted apparently by few : and Baronius ' ex- 
presses his surprise that any doubt of his condemnation could be raised 
after the sentence of Anastasius. 

It is not our object now to enter at all into the general opinions and 
character of Origen : it will be enough for us to listen to his own words 
al)out Holy Scripture, and if we find in them a deep and solid foundation 
of truth constructed with earnestness and wisdom, — unaptly crowned^ it 
may be, with the fantastic structures of a warm and hasty imagination, — 
it is possible that we may be led to regard his other labors with charitj, if 
not with gratitude, and to remember that his errors refer to questions 
which had not in his time been decided by the authority of the Church. 
The work "on Principles " {vepl ipx&v) which supplied the enemies of 

Origen with the richest store of objections, contains also 
h^^on!^"" '^ *^® ™^^^ complete view of his Theory of Inspiration. 

At the commencement of the first book he assumes the 
doctrine as acknowledged by all Christians, and in the last he supports it 
by a profound and independent proof, which in later times suggested the 

"Analogy" of Butler. " Truly," he says, "it is most 
fI^^*' * evidently preached in the Churches that the Holy Spirit 

inspired each of the Saints, Prophets, and Apostles, and 
that the same Spirit was present in those of old time as in those who were 
inspired at the coming of Christ ; " for " Christ, the Word of God, was 

in Moses and the Prophets,... and by His Spirit they 

spake and did all things." By the help of this illumi- 
nating Power the ministers of truth explained the hidden mysteries in 
the life and actions of man ; unfolded the workings of God's Providence 
in Creation and Kedemption ; and, at the same time, edified the simple 
and unlearned by instructive narratives. The true God acted on the 
c Celt. viL 4. prophcts to enlighten and strengthen them, and not to 

cloud or confuse their natural powers, like the Pythian 
Deity, who was akin to those daemons which Christians are wont to drive 
out by prayers and adjurations ; for the divine messengers " by the con- 
tact of the Holy Spirit with their soul (8icb t^s Ttphs r^if t|/uxV ahrav a^s 
rov KoXoviiivov ayiov TrvevfuiTds), so to speak, gained a keener and a 
clearer intuition of spiritual truth " {hiopariKt&Tfpoi rhv vovv [Eik. Nic. 
VI. 6] Koi T^y ^wx^>' XofxirpoTcpoi) ; and they thus became more perfect 
men as well as wiser seers. 

The details of the Cosmogony and the records of the chosen people 

were, in Origen's judgment, as truly written by the in- 
Jts prettnice in spiration of Divine Wisdom as the works of tlie Proph- 

the whole o/ Scrip- tt i i 

ture. ets. He assumes that " the records of the Gospels are 

oracles of the Lord, pure oracles as silver purified seven 
times in the Jire " (Ps. xii. 6), and that there is a meaning in their minutest 

1 Huet, Origenianaj ii. 4, 8, 21. 
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details ; while they are without error, inasmuch as we believe " that they 
■were accurately written by the cooperation of the Holy 
Spirit". . . . The opening words of St. Luke's Gospel de prine. »». 14. 
seem to him to prove and illustrate this doctrine of Inspira- ^ ^au^?^ 
tion : they ** attempted " {itrtx^ipriffay) to write histories xv.fi. 
who did so without the gift of God's grace (x«P^5 x«P^^" ^ ■^^*' ^oni. 
fxaros) ; our Evangelists did not " attempt " that which j£om. t. m Lw. 
they did by the motion of the Holy Spirit (fypa^oy ^| ayiov 
Kivodfiipoi TTve^fAaTos) , and their books only we receive on the authority of 
the Church of God. Yet more, Origen does not hesitate 
to say that the Christian receives the words of Paul as the ** ^ 
words of God, ^ for he was made fit {iKoya^tls) to be a minister of the 
new Covenant, not of the letter, but of the spirit. They 
only, he elsewhere tells us, will find contradictions in the Tom!v!sT °*^ 
Apostle's writings " who sever the one doctrine of the 
Faith into the diverse opinions of sects, and examine only those testimo- 
nies of Scripture which support their peculiar view, re- 
gardless of the full and perfect meanmg of such pas- 2,16. m. 7. 
sages as exhibit the opposite side of the truth " (e diverso 
veniunt). But, again, he notices that St. Paul speaks some things in his 
own person which do not possess the same authority ; '^ and he seems to 
consider that the inspiration of the Epistles generally is 
derived from the Gospels, for they are a Gospel in an- t^!!T'v^ '^''^ 
other form. Yet still they are not less pregnant in mean- ^^g Prmc. w. 10. 
ing than the other parts of Scripture, though to some 
they may seem more plain than the histmnc and prophetic books, but are 
full of the elements of the mightiest and most manifold thoughts. Such 
is the variety which we find in the Bible, yet all parts combine into one 
harmonious whole. " There are many sacred writings, 
yet there is but one Book: there are four Evangelists, S?*"^"*-^'\ 
yet their histories form but one Gospel : they all con- a. p. 90. 
spire to one end, and move by one way. All the sacred (Huet.) 
volumes " breathe the Spirit of fulness, and there is noth- asn. 2. 
ing, whether in the Law or in the Prophets, in the Evan- 
gelists or in the Apostles {sive in Evangelio she in Apostolo)^ which does 
not descend from the fulness of the Divine Majesty. Even at the present 



1 Cf. Bom. VII. in Levit. $ 4. Mihl contents of the Epistles. For instance, 
autem sicut Deo et Domino nostro Jesa he says of the ** Epistle to RomaDS " 
Christo ita et Apostolia ejus adhaerere (Pr^. in Ep. ad Rom.): Videtur Apos- 
boDum est, et ex divinis 8cripturis se- tolus in hac epistola perfectior fuisse 
cundum ipsorum traditionem intelli- quam in cseteris, quoting 1 Cor. ix. 27; 
gentiam capere. Phil. ill. 10, 13. Again : Scribunt Thes- 

salonicensibus in verba Dei Paulus et 

2 His language at times seems incon- Silvanus et Timotheus (Lib. iii fr.). 
sistent, unless we observe this distinc- Cf. Horn. 11. in Ezech. i. ; Horn. xxix. 
tion between the personal and general in Luc.; de Orat. 1. § 2. 
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time the words of fulness speak in Holy Scripture to those who have eyes 
to see the mysteries of heaven, and ears to hear the voice of Grod/' 

We may call the Gospel '^ the first-fruits of the Scriptures/' ^ or " the 

elements of the Faith of the Church ; " we may believe 

aiike inttmctive. ^^^ " ^^^ divinity of the prophetic revelations, and the 

Cmnm. in Joan. spiritual meaning of the Law, shone forth by the dwell- 

dePrinc. iv. «. *"S ^^ Jesus ou earth,'* and that there were no dear 

proofs of the inspiration {^toirytiirrovs) of the writings 

of the old Covenant before that time; yet the Christian — who has 

recognized in his own Faith the fulfilment of Prophecy, and received the 

substance which the Law shadowed — will prize equally 

x^Tl" ^"^ all " t**« ^o"^« of God." " We cannot say of the wri- 
tings of the Holy Spirit {Spiritus Sanctce liiterce) that 
anything in them is otiose or superfluous, even if they seem to some ob- 
scure." We cannot believe that there is " one jot or 
Horn, xxxkc in tittle written in the Scriptures which does not work its 
^TiPAOocio) own work, when men know how to employ it." The 

fault is our own if " the rock of stumbling " remain, 
for we shall indeed " find connection (oht^v waptAjcu) and use in all that 
has been written, if we give heed to our reading, and pass over no letter 
without examination and inquiry." As in the natural world the skill of 
the Creator is not only seen in the stars of heaven, but in the organiza- 
tion and life of the meanest insect, and in the structure 
cojnm. inP,. i. 4. ^^f ^^^ smallest plant, " so too we conceive of all that has 
been recorded by the mspiration of the Holy Ghost 
(tA i^ iirivyoias tow ayiou wyf^futros iufay€ypcififi4va), believing that the 
divine {Upas) foreknowledge, which supplies superhuman wisdom to the 
race of man by the Scriptures (5tek t«v ypofifMrwy), has placed, so to 
speak, the seeds of saving truths in each letter as far as possible ; ... at 
least whoever has once received these S<*riptures as inspired by the Crea- 
tor of the world, must expect to find in them all the diflficulties which 
meet those who investigate the system of the universe." 

Origen rests his proof of Inspiration on the influence of the Sacred 
iTie proof qf Jn. *>ooks, and the fulfilment of prophecy. Other legislators 
tpiration. besides Moses, and other teachers besides Christ, he tells 

deri-uiciv.i. us, framed laws and systems which they would gladly 
have propagated through the worid, but the Jewish « and Christian Creeds 
alone have spread successfully, in spite of national prejudices and religi- 
ous persecution. Moreover, he adds, the rapidity with which Christian- 

1 Comm. in Joan. i. 4. XP)j*' '* Vf*^^ ^^s koU fidpfiapos ri Karh, tV wVow- 
tld4t/M ov Tainhy cTvou avapx^y fol ti4yTjy rifiuy CviKurks lx«* fivpiovs, 
vpMToyevyrifxa, MctA yhp rohs KaTa\tTr6yTas rohs irarp^ovs v6fjLovs 
trdyras Kopwohs kya(p4ptTau, t) airapxfit Koi yofiiCofjL^yovs ^€o6sy rrjs t ij p ^ 
m-ph Se irdyTooy rb vparoytyyTjfia. aew s r Sov Mwff 4cos y 6 fins 

Koi rrjs fia^T^ias r&y *lrj<rou XpCmw 

2 De Princip. lY. If. Uaffa 8e 'EA.- \6y(ay, . . 
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ity was promulgated proves the divine natare of the Christian word,^ 
"which is preached in the whole world so that Greeks , 

and Barbarians, wise and foolish, profess the doctrines of *'* Princ. iv, 2. 
our Faith." Again : the Law, the Psalms, and the Proph- . dePHncAv,^-^ 
ets, abound with predictions of the Advent and Reign of 
Christ, and foreshadow the desolation of Judah, and the assumption of 
the Gentile Church.^ The fulfilment of these by the life of Jesus and the 
course of Christianity " has placed the Inspiration of the Scriptures beyond 
a doubt, and raised the veil from the lace of Moses." Such are the out- 
ward proofs for the unbeliever ; the Christian, however^ will rest his faith 
on the teaching of the Church. The Bible is the bulwark 
of the Church, and the Church is its guardian. That ^^^2^ 
alone is to be believed as truth which accords with the 
apostolic •* tradition ' handed down in the preaching of the Church, by 
order of succession from the Apostles, and even now abiding in the 
Churches." 

The objections which are urged against the doctrine of a plenary Inspi- 
ration Origen answers by analogies from Life, from 
Nature, and from Providence, as Irenseus,* in a more ^J^^"* '° *** 
general way, had done before him. The anthropomor- 
phic language of Scripture he compares with our own mode of addressing 
children, suitably to their understanding, to secure their 
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benefit, and not to exhibit our own capacity (Deut. i. 31 ) ; 
though still for the spiritual it has also a spiritual meaning contained in the 
simple words, if we know how to hearken to them. Again : we have 
already seen that outward insignificance is no ground for disparaging the 
marvellous beauty of the least being in the natural crea- 
tion ; and the same holds true in the Bible. And thirdly, ^^J'2!)''''*' 
there are difficulties in the doctrine of Providence which 
we cannot yet solve, as, for instance, the existence of venomous animals, 
still we do not for this reason speak against the Author of nature, but 
wait, if haply we may be deemed worthy to know that about which we 
now reverently withhold our judgment ; and so too in the divine Scriptures 
are many things which we cannot explain, and yet dare not condemn ; but 
" as the doctrine of God*s Providence is not destroyed 
{XpcwKOTFfiTou) by our ignorance on particular points when 
we have once rightly admitted it, so likewise the divinity of the Scriptures, 
which extends through them all, remains undisturbed, though our weak- 
ness cannot in each special phrase master the hidden glory of the truths 
concealed under simple and contemptible language." * 



lit is worth while remarking how 1,2; Ps. Ixxii. (Ixxi.)7, 8; Isai. vii. 14; 

absolutely Origen identifies the Chris- viii. 9; Mic. v. 2; Dan. ix. 24. 

tian Books and the Christian Doctrine. 3 Cf. p. 422, n. 2. 

2 The following are the prophecies * Cf p. 414. 

which he quotes: Gen. xlix. 10; Hos. ^ When defending the rude style of 

iii. 4; Deut. xxxii. 21; Ps. zlv. (xliv.) the Scriptures upon the ground of their 
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434 ON TAB PRIMITIVE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 

We have already seen that Origen represents the doctrine of the Inspi^ 
iHierpreuuum, ration of the Bible as taught by the universal Chiurch ; 
e. oib, iu. 11. in like manner he tells us that her principles of Xnter- 

dePrm^ i. pretation were fixed, though there were variations in 

private judgment from the earliest times. " It is a pM>iiit 
in her teaching that the Scriptures were written by the Spirit of Grod, and 
admit not only of the obvious meaning, but of another unperceived by 
many ; * for those details which are written are the forms of certain mys- 
teries and the images of divine things* and in this the 

J- Pfimr- iff O. 

opinion of the whole Church is one, that every part oi 
the Law is spiritual/'..." The simplest acknowledge the presence of 
these mystic dispensations,* and the most sagacious {ol thyv^/jLoi^ts koL 
Arv0oi) confess that they do not understand them.'' 

The peculiar feature of Origen's system of Interpretation is the main- 
tenance of a threefold sense in Scripture generally ; he 
« mue. g^^^ indications of this principle in several passages of 
the Old Testament,^ and maintains that as *' man consists of body, seal, 
de Prine iv 14. ^^^ Spirit, SO too does Holy Scripture, which has been 
Horn. V. in Lev. 5. granted by God for the salvation of man;"^ and thus 
Jiom.v.iHLevA. ^q gimple may be edified by the bodtf (<r«/Lia), the more 
advanced by the soul (^vxh)t ^^^ ^^ perfect by the spirit (vi'cv/ia). Cor- 



popularity, Origen adds (c. Cels. ti. 2): pel, to the three loaves in the parable, 

iffrl yovy i^tiv rhy fih^ UKdratya iv Luke xi. 6, 6 [Bom. v. in LevU. $ 5). 

X*P<^^ "^^^ ioKo^yrcov flyat 4>i\o\6y(ay 4 The threefold character of man's 

fiSvoy. rhy 9h 'EviKTriToy koI inh being, and its entire {6\6K\ripos) con* 

T&y Tux^yrcay K(d ^oir^y irpbs rh axpt- secration to God's service by Christian- 

Xuar^au ix^yrwy ^avfia{6ixeyoy, alff^o- ity, is clearly expressed in 1 Thess. v. 

fiiyuy rijs airh tSov \6ywy avrov fitK- 23. It is important to distingoish ac- 

ru&<T€(as. Any national literature curately between the principle of nat- 

would furnish a parallel. ural — intellectual — life {^vX'^)% >^Dd 

1 This spiritual sense is granted by that of spiritual — religious life (irvcir- 
the Spirit to the Church. Horn, in Lev. fia). Divine revelation {6 \6yos rov 
V. 3. 06oD) sometimes by its mysteries leaves 

2 The instances he quotes will best the one unsupported by the other (/ue 
explain his meaning: Gen. xix. 90-88; pitryubs ^vx^^ "^^ '^^ rrytifMoroi, Heb. 
Gen. xvi.; Gen. xxix.; Gen. xxx. iv. 12). Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 46; Phil. i. 27; 

8 For instance, fi'om the Mosaic his- Luke i. 47. Hence it is that ^x4 uid 

tory he refers to the construction of o'dp^ are never contrasted, 

the Ark (the Church) " with lower, Those who gladly trace the earlier 

second, and third stories " {Horn. ii. in anticipations of truth will recognize 

Gen. i 6); fi>om the Law, to Levit. vii. this triple division in Plato, i2e«p.iv. pp. 

9: Clibanus secundum sui formam pro- 441 sqq., where he distinguishes the ap* 

ibndiora . . . signiflcat . . . Sartago petitive {rh ivAvfiriTiKSy — <rd(^),the 

ea quae si frequenter versentur . . . ex- emotional (t^ dvfio€i^4s — ^"X^), and 

plicari possunt. Craticula autem ea the rational {rh KoyitrriKSy — irww- 

quse palam sunt . . . (Horn. v. in Lev. fia.) elements in a man and a state; and 

6), from the Proverbs, to Prov. xxii. 20, also in Aristotle's definition of a triple 

2L(LXX.); and, again, from the Gos- "essence" (ovo-la) — material (0Ai|)> 
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responding to these three parts are three methods of Interpretation — the 
historical, the moral, and the mystical ; and properly " the body " was 
for those who were before us, " the soul " for us, and " the spirit" for those 
*• who shall receive the inheritance of eternal life, by which indeed they 
may reach the heavenly kingdoms." 

The utility of the literal sense of Scripture " is proved by the multitudes 
of those who believe sincerely and simply ; " * and the 
reality of the moral meaning is shown by the example ^?* ^"''™!' * 

of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 9 = Deut. XXV. 5), from which Moral, die Prine. 

we may gather that Origen intends to include under this »*'•, }^^ <»»<' "'« 
head the adaptation of the particulars of Scripture to iv^c""©. S!***' 
the earthly lite of man. " The spiritual explanation is 
that which shows the archetypes and substances imaged and shadowed 
in the Law ; " and is found, by the teaching of the Apostles, to 
exist both in the ritual and in the historical books (1 Cor. x. 11; 
Gal. iv. 21 — 24; Heb. viii. 5 ; Rom. xi. 4). The "spiritual world," in 
which this interpretation is realized, may be regarded as heavenly, or as 
Christian and earthly : • when we contemplate the former, we explain 
" anagogically," and " allegories " properly are applied only to the latter. 
Thus, the prophecies which describe the character and 
fate of various nations under the Jewish dispensation 
may be referred, according to the one system {cufoyuyii), to the inhabitants 
of the celestial regions correlative to the kingdoms on earth,^ or by the 
other (ikWeyopia), to spiritual characters unfolded by Christianity. 

We have now to inquire how far Origen refuses to acknowledge the 
literal sense in all cases : " Some Scriptures," he says, jgoteiuerai sense 
"have not the corporeal* {rh atsfiariK^Vf i e., consequen- always trust 
tiam historialis inteUigentice^ bs Rufinus renders it), so dePnne.iv.ii, 
that in such cases we must seek alone the soul and the spirit." By thia 



formal (c79os), and the combination of Jivvdfi€v6u re 7ohs iroWo^St &s x^ 

these. {rh i^ a/i^oti^), De AnimA^ ii. 2; poOort, fieXriovv. 

and in his separation of the appetitive 2 So Guericke {Hist. Schola Catech. 

(opeKTiKOv)^ sensational (ouV^rx/ciJi/), n. p. 60) rightly maintains against 

and rational {^iavo7fTiK6v) , in human Mosheim and Rosenmilller. 

life: DeAnim&^ii.Sithe other species of 3 In relation to this singular opinion 

life— the nutritive (^pciTTUccJi'), and the compare Huet, Origeniana^ ii. 2, 11, 

translative (KivrtriKhv Kark r6rwov), — H: whatever Origen 's error may be, it 

do not belong to this view). These sys- is clear that it arises from an extreme 

terns are naturally distinguished from regard to the letter of Scripture. 

the scriptural teaching by their less 4 Horn. ii. in Gen. ^ 6. Non semper 

distinct exhibition of the " spiritual " in Scripturis divinis historialis conse- 

principle, which is absorbed in"rea- quentia stare potest, sed nonnunquam 

son." verbi causft deficit, ut Pro v. xxvi. 9; 1 

iCf. De Prim., iv. 14. npocKtiro Regg. vi. 7; Lev. xiii. 

yhp Kcd rh Mvjxa r&u vy^vfiaTiKuVy Origen finds a symbol of the " two or 

Aeyctf 8^ t^ ffafiariKhv r&v ypaufwtf, ^Aree" meanings in John ii. 6 (<fgPn}U^ 

iy roWais irot^ffcu ovk itywl>€\4s, ly. 12), 
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he eyidentlj means that certain passages, taken literally, do not mstrurt 
OS, for uo one can deny that they have a meaning. They m&y then be 
either untrue morally, or untrue historically ; they may contain, in the 
letter, hurtful patterns, or symbolic narratives ; let us examine Origin's 
opinion in relation to these two possible cases. 

With regard to the first class of instances, no one would maintain that 
MoraUuf *^® moral failings of the patriarchs (Gen. ix., xx., 

stom./r. xxxviii., which Origen quotes) i are objects for our 

Bom. m Oen. vL direct imitation, and he himself asserts most strongly 
that the records are profitable in other ways. Again, we may inclnde 
under this division those precepts of the Mosaic Law which are no longer 
needful for our moral training. These the Christian is to receive not lit- 
erally, but spiritually ; but though he does not value their outward sense, 
he is not therefore to cast them aside as worthless and worn out, bat to 
seek for their inner significance.' Origen does not deny that the details 
of the Law were actuallly observed, but he maintains also that they are 
useful now.' 
But in some places, it will be said, Origen denies the literal truth of 
facts. We have, indeed, already seen that he did not, 
as fanatics in those times as well as in our own, attribute 
passions to the Deity according to the letter of Scripture, but rather 
received its statements as true only in idea ; and he canies out the same 

principle somewhat further ; he denies that we ought to 

understand literally the account given of God " planting 

the garden of Paradise," and " walking in it in the cool of the evening." 



1 Cf. Horn. VI. in Gen. $ 1. Si quis ble, if taken merely in their obvious 
haec (Gen. xx.) secundum litteram so- sense: e. ^ , Gen. xvii. 14; Exod. xvi. 
lum audire vult et intelligere, magis 29; Jer. xvii. 21, 22. We may also un- 
cum Judseisquam cum Chrigtianis debet derstand from this point of view his 
habere auditorium. Origen does not real meaning when he says that the 
deny the literal truth of the fact, but law outwardly is " less elegant anA 
its moral fitness. reasonable than many human systems," 

2 Cf. Horn. XI. in Num. $ 1 f . Osten- and that *' it may prove a stumbling- 
dimus, ut opinor, auctoritate Scripturae block without the Gospel ; " but in that 
divinae ex iis quae in lege ^cripta sunt all its discords are resolved, or, in Ori- 
aliqua penitus refugienda esse et ca- gen's own beautiful words: When the 
venda, ne secundum litteram ab Evan- people murmured in the wilderness 
golii discipulis observentur; quaedam Moses led them to the rock to drink, 
vero omniniode, ut scripta sunt, obti- and even now he leadeth them to 
nenda, alia autem habere quidem se- Christ (Horn. xi. in Ex. J 2). 
cuudum litteram veritatem sui, recipere The literal sense of some passages in 
tamen utiliter et neccssario etiam alle- the G ospels Origen holds to be similarly 
goricum sensum. Cf. Horn. xi. in Ex. untenable: e. g'., Luke x. 4; Matt. x. 
( 6; H(ym. ix. in Num. § 4. 10; v. 39. Such examples show most 

8 In some places he speaks of partic- distinctly the kind of error which he 

ular details of the Law as unreasonable had to meet, and from which, indeed, 

(&\aya. De Princ. iv. 17) and impossi- he had himself suffered. 
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Yet more, he rejects that material theory of the Temptation which sup- 
poses that " all the kingdoms of the world were placed before the bodily 
eyes of Jesus, as contiguous to one mountain ; " and adds that " whoever 
l^xefully examines the question will find countless similar incidents in the 
JGiospels, not literally true [but true in idea], inwrought into those narra- 
tives which are to be received according to the letter." i If Origen had 
rested here it would have been an easy task to defend him, but in other 
places he speaks still more boldly. When discussing the 
apparent discrepancies of the Evangelists, he says that j,^^ ^ '^^ 
•* if one were to set them all forth, then would he turn 
dizzy, and either desist . from trying to establish all the Gospels in very 
truth, and attach himself to one,...or, admitting the four, grant that their 
truth does not lie in their corporeal forms" {iy tms afofxariKOis x'H***^' 
TrKKTi). But, at the same time, he only abandons the literal sense when he 
considers th'at it is self-contradictory, useless, or unworthy of God; he 
accepts all the Bible, and feels bound to give an intelligible reason for 
his faith : ^ he faces difficulties which many do not choose to see, and pro- 
poses a solution which only exhibits his veneration for Holy Scripture. 
Otherwise he admits the naked truth of the Patriarchal 
and Jewish history ,8 for " those things which are true 
historically are many more than those which cotitain merely a spiritual 



1 The Greek text stands as follows in iffropiouf tlfyfiKOfitv, oIk M \|/iA.V ir(<r- 
Lommatzsch's edition: jrapavXTia-ieas tiv kclL &\oyoy robs iprp^x^o'T^povs 
8^ robots icol &\Xa fivpla &irb rwu iKKoXodfityotf oUxA fiouK6fi€voi irapa- 
€ifaYY€\iay iy&rri rhy itxpifiovyra arricraif Bri tvyyafioa^yris XP^^ '''*'** 
rripYJa'cu, (nrep rod avyKarc^fiT^cu 4yr€v^Ofi4yoiSf Kcd iroAAiJs d^erdffftoSt 
iTvvv<paivecb(U reus narh rh pryrhy Kaij %v oUrus hvoyMffoti el(r6tou els .rh 
y€yeynfi4ycus iffroplais, trepa fi^ cvfi- ^vKrifia rSty ypaupdyrwy, ty €vpcdy, 
/3f jSt^k^to. One MS omits <rvyv<paly€ir- voia biavoli;^ cKOffroy yiy pavrai. c, 
dot, and it seems likely that the word Cels. i. $ 42. 

is merely a gloss to explain <ruyKara- 

diff^aij which is generally used in a » The Tenth Homily on Genesis is a 

diflferenf sense: the comma after i<rro- good example of his method of dealing 

pfois should be removed. with such subjects. The passage re- 

2 Qmm. Ser. in Matt. S 134. Judlcavi ferred to is quite sufficient to show that 
igitur bonum, ut accipiens bonum pro- he admits the reality of Rebecca's his- 
positum eorum, qui in fide constantes tory, though he maintains that the 
esse desiderant, solutiones crimination- Holy Spirit had a deeper object in dic- 
um eorum, in quantum mihi ex Deo est tating the record : haec fabulas putatis 
virtus, inveniam pro evangelica veii- esse, et historias narrare in Scripturis 
tate: ut fideles non solum fide siraplici, Spirltum Sanctum (§ 2) for neither 
sed etiam ratione fidei muniautur in fahuZa t^ot ixv^os m\o\vQ the falsity of 
flc[e. the narrative which they convey. Cf. 

Strauss [Introd. h 4) has endeavored Horn. ii. in Ex. § 1. Nos omnia quae 

to find a mythical tendency in the fol- scripta sunt non pro narrationibus an- 

lowing beautiftil passage: koI rovro tiquitatum, sed pro disciplina et utili- 

•trpoKa^6vres 8i* 8A7jy r^iy <p€poix4vi\v tate nostra didicimus scripta. . Horn, 

iv ro7s €uayy€\lois vepl rod 'iTjaov i. in Ex. § 5. Non nobis haec ad his* 
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sense;*' ho is unshaken in his belief in the most remarkable miracles,^ and 
paints with force and feeling* the details of ancient events {res gestoB)^ 

that they may minister to our instruction ; it is true that 
J^^' '* ^P' Christ ever opens the eyes of those who are men tally- 

blind, but while on earth He restored to men their bodily- 
sight : it is true that He ever raises the dead* but then He raised Ijazarus 
from the grave ; it is true that He ever stills the tempests in which the 
Church is tossed, when His disciples call upon Him, but then we know 
that He wrought the special work recorded in the Gospel history. Origan 

accepts the record — " for we know that all things which 
/fowirTfaLiie!^ ^^ written are ti-ue" — but he looks for something 
Horn. xxxviiL m deeper ; the question we have always to ask is, " What 
^"** is the meaning of this relation " (quo kcec lendit historia)^ 

for we cannot believe that it is ** mere history, and does not pertain to ns." 
The answer to this inquiry must be sought by careful and laborious criti- 
cism. In Origen's judgment, we must insist on the strict interpretation of 
tenses and persons," and find a meaning in phrases which are commonly 
held to be vague conventionalities ; ^ we must not omit an article,^ nor 
neglect an antithesis ;" for the fulness of our spiritual insight will be pro- 
portioned to the distinctness of our historical conception — the inward and 
the outward are so combined that we must proceed to the one by the 
other. 
From the passages which we have quoted it will appear that Origen's 
errors lie rather in the application of his theory than in 
the theory itself; many of our greatest expositors un- 
consciously adopt his separate principles, but all, probably, would shrink 
back from imitating the haste and boldness of his deductions. Yet it 



y 



toriam scripta sunt, neqae pntandum compared with Matt, xviii. 18 (^ ohpa- 

est libros di vinos .£gyptiorum gesta v6i). 

narritre, sed quae scripta sunt ad nos- 4 Hcym. zv. in Gen. { 1. Si diligentias 

tram doctrinam et commoDitionem consideremus, inveniemus quia nun- 

scripta sunt. . . . Horn. ix. in Jos. $ 7, quam fere in sanctum quis iocom dici- 

Haec quidem veterum historiae referunt tur descendisse, neque ad vituperabilem 

gesta: sed quomodo nos banc historias conacendisse memoratur. Cf. Horn. 

jiarrationem ad mysticam intelligenti- xx. in Lue. Crebro descendit Jesus 

am referemus? . . . cum discipulis . . . nee absque fine 

1 For instance, in the history of Ba- sublimia tenet. Horn, in Josh. ii. 3. 
laam. Horn. xiii. in Num. $ 8. So again {Horn. ni. in Zuc.) in Luke 

2 Cf. Horn. IX. in Num. $ 5. i. 11, lie finds in the word " appeared " 
8 Cf. Comm. Ser. in Matt, f 25; where a law of spiritual phenomena: [eorum] 

he accepts the remarkable tradition quae sunt divina etsuperna in voluntate 

which identifies '' Zacharias the son est videri et non videri. Cf. Ham. ix. 

of fiarachias'- with the father of John in Luc. (Luke i. 57). Ubicunque Justus 

the Baptist, from the form " ye slew " nascitur ibi complentur dies. 

(Matt, xxiii. 80). Cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. 6 Horn. xxxv. in Luc. (Luke xii. 58). 

Prol. 64. See also Hom. x. in Luc. Q Horn. Yiii. in Lu^:. (Luke i. 46: il'v- 

(Luke i. 76). Comm. in Matt. Tom. X^ — /ueyoAwvcx, vvevfxa — i7aAAi^ 

atni.f. Matt. xvi. 19. (ol ovpayoi), ftrw). 
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mnst be remembered that when he first investigated the question of 
Scripture Interpretation, it was governed by no laws, and limited rather 
by custom than by reason. The Alexandrine school of Fhilo had long 
endeavored to rescue the Law, by any means, from the contempt of 
Philosophy; the teachers of the Christian Church had received certain 
models of exposition in the New Testament, and sought to reproduce 
their form without determining the basis of their construction. But Origen 
went further : he was dissatisfied with the inheritance of Jewish allegories 
and Chiistian imitations, and sought to determine afresh the true system 
of Biblical Criticism ; he did not indeed decline the arduous labors of a 
scholar for the more pleasing speculations of a commentator ; but while 
he laid down deep and striking laws of Interpretation, he revised the 
text of Scripture with singular ingenuity and zeal. He felt that there 
was something tAotq than a mere outward form in the Bible ; he felt that 
the " words of God " must have an eternal significance,^ 
for all that comes into relation with God is eternal ; he 
felt that there is a true development and a real growth in the elements of 
Divine Kevelation ; '-* he felt the power and glory of the Spirit of Scripture 
bursting forth from every part ; and can we wonder that he sometimes 
failed to notice the fair symmetry and perfect proportions of its frame- 
work ? Can we condemn him for gazing too earnestly where we are 
unwilling to turn our eyes ? Can we reject his entire system because it 
has been misapplied by others or by himself? It is not our purpose now 
to estimate the intrinsic merits of his scheme, or the extent to which he 
failed in using it, yet we may call to mind that the founder of modern 
Philosophy not only laid down the principles of knowledge, but also 
endeavored to employ them ; and it may be as unfair to disparage the sym- 
bolic interpretation of Scripture by Origen's errors in detail, as to judge 
of the capabilities of Inductive Science from Bacon's "Theory of Heat." 
It only remains for us now to refer to Origen's view of the personal 
use of tlie Scriptures, which is too noble not to claim ^y^^ g^^ - 
some slight notice. We must read them, he tells us, Scripttm. 
"with attention, yea, with great attention, for it is needed ^P' °^ f^f^ff-i^- 
in reading the divine writings, that we may not speak or form notions 
about them rashly." We must read them with reverence : 
" for if we use great care in handling the Sacred Ele- ^^'°'^' ^*^ *• ^*' 
ments, and rightly so, is it a less offence (piaculum) to 
disregard the Word of God than His Body ? " We must read them with 



1 Horn. IX. in Num. $ 7. Reconditum gimilis esse alicui seminum, cujua ra- 
in lis (88. Scripturis) invenies et secre- tura hsec est, ut cum Jactum fuerit in 
turn mysterionim sapientiae et Bcientise terrain regeneratum in 8picam vel in 
Dei sensum, quo nutriantur et pascan- quamcuuque a]iam sui generis gpeciem, 
tar aniraae sanctorum non solum in multipliciter diffundatur, et tanto cu- 
proiseuti vita sed etiam in futura. mulatius quanto vel peritus agricola 

2 Ham. I. in Ex, f 1. Videtnr mihi plus seminibus laboiis impendent vel 
VDusquisque eermo divinae Scriptune beneficiumternefQecunJiusiudulscrif... 
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pnre hearts : for " no one can listen to the Word of God 'unless 

„ . -. he be holy in body and spirit ; no one can enter 

HOMm Jrt. m B*. t t» 1 •! It ■%r 

1 7. into this feast with soiled garments. Yet "the mere 

c. OeU n. 1 2. language of the Bible is not enough to reach the soul of 
man, unless power be given from Grod to the reader, and shed its influence 

liireufduw) over the lesson; > for, if there are oracles of 
God in the Law and the Prophets, in the Gospels and. 
Apostles, he who is a student {fia^Ttv6fitifos) of God's oracles must place 

himself under the teaching of God " (Se^o-ci ... ... 

Hom.uiGen,TL^ 8i8(i<nr«Aoy 4iriy(>J^t<r^at b€6v) ; such a one must "seek 
their meaning by inquiry, discussion, examination^ and, which is greatest, 
by prayer ; ' " he must not be content to * knock * and to * seek,' for prayer 
is the most necessary qualification for the understanding of divine things, 

and the Saviour urged us to tliis when he said, 'not only ' knock, 

and it shall be opened,' ' seek, and ye shall find,' but also, ' ask, and it 
shall be given you.' " If, then, we read the Bible with patience, prayer, 

and faith ; if we ever strive after a more perfect knowl- 

edge, and yet remain content in some thmgs to know 

only in part, even as Prophets and Apostles, Saints and Angels, attain 

not to an understanding of all things, — our patience will be rewarded, 

our prayer answered, and our faith increased.' So " let 

Horn, XX. in Jm. . ,. ^i_o«^ i_«i- j 

us not weary m reading the Scriptures which we do not 
understand; but let it be unto us according to our faith, by which we believe 
that all Scripture, being inspired by God {^€6'Kvtv<rTos odtra), is profitable." 
" Oftentimes we derive good without perceiving it, for thus our life is 

supported ; so, too, our spiritual life is frequently profited by the 

mere reading of Scripture, when our reason does not receive the fruit : a 
charm, as it were, acts upon our nature ; its better elements are strength- 
ened and matured, the worse weakened and brought to nought 
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SECT. VII. — THE CLEMENTINES. 

There is yet one group of writings, stamped in common with the 
name and authority of Clement of Rome, which requires 
some notice. Of this the Clementine Homilies and Rec- 
ognitions are the most important representatives, which 
do not, I believe, yield in intellectual mterest to any production of the 



1 Of. de Princ. iv. 10. Khv hr\ ri Domino, et diebus et noctibos ohse- 
€vayy€\ia Hh t^Jurtafievy Kixeivav 6 crandum, ut veniat Agnns ex tribu Ju- 
&Kpifi}}s vovs, &T€ vovs tiv XpiffTov, da, et ipse accipiens librum rignatunf 
Serro* x^P^"^^^ '''^^ ^o^elarris rqU etprj- dignetur aperire. 

k6ti' Tjfius 5c yovy Xpurrov ex^M^'' ^ Horn. vii. in Luc. Utinam mihi 

(1 Cor. ii. 12). eveniat ut ab infidelibus stuUus dicar 

2 Horn. XII. in Ex. § 4. Non solum qui talibus credidi. Such are Origen's 
studium adiiibendum est ad discendas words when contemplating the great 
litteras sacras, verum et supplicandum mystery of Christianity. 
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first three centuries.^ Both works present the same great outlines. Both 
give a history of the confli(;it between " the chief of the Apostles," St. 
Peter, and th^ great enemy of the first age, Simon Magus. But under 
this general likeness they offer considerable differences in detail and theo- 
logical tendency. The Homilies are distinctly Ebionite and anti-Pauline, 
while the Recognitions present a view of the Person of our Lord inter- 
mediate between the opinions of Artemon and Arius.2 The value of the 
Clementines does not, however, lie in the system of doctrine which they 
contain, for in this respect they are often confused and contradictory, but 
in a singular richness of thought and speculation. In reading them we 
seem to stand face to face with some old speculator who tries at one time 
to bring Christianity within the measure of his philosophy, and then again 
to solve former difficulties by Christian truth. Questions which we regard 
commonly as the growth of a later age are debated with subtle ingenuity. 
The " scepticism " of the first century is found to have been scarcely less 
powerful or less pregnant than that of our own. 

The existence of this speculative element in the early Church, hidden 
too often under the name of Gnosticism, is of the great- 
est importance for estimating rightly the growth of Chris- ^ recog!l!hing^^a 
tianity in the face of an able and thoughtful opposition ; sceptical element m 
and the form of teaching to which it led is scarcely less ' ^ first ages. 
interesting as a phase of mental culture. But without entering on these 
wider relations of the Clementines, we must confine ourselves to the light 
which they throw on the primitive idea of Inspiration. On this subject 
the Homilies and the Recognitions present points of difference which cor- 
respond with the fundamental differences of the two books, and both alike 
offer a striking contrast to the broad comprehensiveness of the Catholic 
doctrine which has been already traced in the fathers of the Church. 

The Homilies — and in this they only present a common error in a 
bolder fonn — regard Inspiration only in relation to the 
Prophet, and not to the Church. The individual over- ** ^'^ Homiiie.. 
powers the society : he at once conveys the message and interprets it. In 
this partial view the Homilies support the opposite extreme to Montan- 
ism. The Montanists regarded an ecstasy — a suspension of man's natu- 
ral facilities — as the necessary mark of a divine teacher, 
but in the Homilies we read that " the Spirit must be °"'* "* 

innate and perpetual " {^fKpvTov ical aei/uaou), and that the revelation must 
be distinctly conceived in the Prophet's consciousness, for partial knowl- 
edge and temporary possession " belong to those who are maddened by 



1 For the {general history of the give all that can be required. Of the 
Clementines, the works of Schllemann Homilies, Dressel's edition (Gbtt. 1853) is 
{Die Clementinen. . . Hnmb. 1844) and the best; of the Recognitions, the small 
Uhlhorn {Die Homilien und Becognitio- text of Gersdorf (Lips. 1888) the most 
nem d. Klem. Rom. . . Gattingen, 1864) accessible. 

2 Schliemann, 583 ff. ; 330 ff. 
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the spirits of disorder, and intoxicated hj the reeking of altars." The tme 
„ „. Prophet, with boundless spintnal intuition {inrcipfip ^x^*" 

6<ft^aKfjL^)j sees and knows all things, mental and material 
{irJurra itdyrort . . . wd^, T(Jirows, Zpovs), by an imme- 
diate and perfect knowledge, without the agency of dreams and visions ; 

for those influences are uncertain ahd no mark of piety, 

Bom, scvii. 15-17. while the Prophet must be sure and sinless, — they are 

Hani xptt. 14. independent of the exercise of reason, while his power 

works through his soul. Such prophets were Adam, 

Moses, and Christ, who appear in clear preeminence above all other men, 

and next to them stand Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.^ Till 

the coming of Christ the Pentateuch — in its pure form — 
^ was the depository of Truth, for the later Prophets were 

inspired by the secondary power, typified by Eve, through which the divine 
element was involved in human corruptions. 

In one remarkable passage Peter is represented as declaring the nature 
of Revelation from his own experience, at the time when he received the 

blessing of the Lord. " The answer rose in my heart : 
^T'Zt^V^' I know not how I said, ' Thou art the Son of the liv- 

Horn, xvxu lo. , ' 

ing God ; ' . . . and from that time I learnt that to leam 
without teaching, or vision, or dream, is Revelation. And truly it is so ; 
for in that [truth] which is placed in us of God all truth is contained sem- 
inally (<nr€p/uarifcci>s), and is covered and revealed by the hand of God, 
who worketh in us according to the merit (h^iav) of each; but that any- 
thing should be manifested from without, by visions or dreams, is clearly 
not an instance of Revelation, but of wrath." Though in this case the 
Apostle is made to claim the privilege of a direct communication witli 
jyom. vii. 11. Gio6.^ in other places he declines the title of Prophet : ** I 

am a servant of God, the Creator of all things," he says ; 
onuxvm. . „^ disciple of His right (htliov) Prophet; wherefore be- 

ing His Apostle I speak the truth ; " and again, *' I am a disciple of the 
true Prophet, and not a Prophet." 

With these subjective views of the prophetic office the writer of the 
Homilies does not hesitate to maintain the unauthenticity of the Mosaic 

writings. According to him, the Law was first given 

/fom.n. 88; orally by the Prophet to the seventy elders and after- 

wards reduced to wTiting, when the devil was permitted 

to introduce errors * into its form, that the hearts of its readers might be 



1 The seven Old Testament Prophets pomorphic descriptions of God's anger, 
are called by the author of the Homi- jealousy, repentance, etc. (Horn n. 43); 
lies the " seven pillars of the world " and partly the moral failings of the 
(Horn. XVIII. 13, 14). Cf. Schliemann, Patriarchs. It is worth while to recall 
194 ff.; Uhihorii, 164 ff. the method by which Origen removed 

these difficulties. See above, p. 486^ 

2 The errors which are eumerated in Schliemann (197, anm.) scarcely does 
the Clementines are partly the anthro- justice to the great Christian Father. 
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tried ; yet this doctrine of the corruption of the Pentateuch is only for the 
advanced Christians, and not for the simple and unlearned. The fitness 
of the Bible to prove the faith of man is beautifully 
described : " There are many representations of the De- °^' 

ity in the Scriptures, . . . and each finds in them that idea of God which 
he wishes. Moreover, our soul within is arrayed for immortality in His 
image ; if, then, I leave Him who gave it the likeness, the likeness justly 
will leave me." . . Thus the right discrimination of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures must rest in the internal witness of the believer^s 
heart, who should be, after his Lord's command, "a Bom.m.9i. 
good money-changer," * skilful to discern the true image of the Divine 
and the current counterfeit. 

" The Recognitions " differs in its whole doctrinal tendency from the 
Homilies, though it was undoubtedly based upon them. 
In this book Christianity is no longer regarded as identi- ^^^ * ****^ ' 
cal with pure Judaism, nor are the Prophets degraded 
into the ministers of a corrupt power ; and though the full majesty of the 
Saviour is still unrecognized. He is raised above the ancient Lawgiver. 
Consistently with this view of the two economies, the author of the Re- 
cognitions declares the harmony of the Law, the Histo- j^^ . ^ 
ries, and the Prophets ; ' and, at the same time, he Recog. a. 48 ; t. 
places the source and the proof of their Inspiration in ^• 
Jesus. The difficulties which beset the understanding of the Scriptures 
are not attributed to the outward corruptions of an evil 
spirit, but to the " sin which has grown up with (coada- r^. *!. « 55. 
Itvii) men ; " so that the truth is not referred to the judg- 
ment of the personal consciousness, but drawn from the tradition of the 
appointed teachers in the Church. 

Yet more, The Recognitions differs from the Homilies in the view 
which it gives of the mode, the extent, and the instruments of Divine 
Revelation. In the Homilies we read that dreams and 
visions are marks of God's wrath, but in the Recogni- 
tions it is said that He has condescended to address men by such outward 
agencies ; and the objective glories of the Mosaic Law — " the heavenly 
voices and visions of Sinai " — are distinctly acknowledged. The impor- 
tance of this difference will be more apparent when we remember that the 
call of St. Paul ^ to his Christian mission was made by a glorious appear^ 
ance of the Lord, who further instructed the future Apostle of the Gentiles 
by visions in Arabia, Jerusalem, and Paradise. In another place the 



1 Horn. IT. 51 : ^hK^ws 6 ZiUffKoKos gnttis misericordice ejus irrorati ex- 
4}lxSiV ih^ytv' yheff^e rpoiref trat 5<J- clamabant (Recog, 11. 44). 

Kiixoi, Cf CoteleriuB, 1. c; Inf. p. 425. In another place we read: Imagines 

2 Thus quotations from the Psalms gestorum Moysi et ante ipsum patri- 
are introduced with the following archse Jacob, ip8ius (veri prophetse) per 
words: Sancti Spiritu Dei repleti, et omnia typum ferebant (Aeco^. v. 10). 

3 For this remark I am indebted to Scbliemaun, 312. 
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whole circle of natural acquirements is included bj the author of the Reco^ 

nitions in the gifts of the Apostolate: Peter is described 

cog. vtu. . *« as a man of God, full of all knowledge {plenus tatius 

scientkf)f acquainted even with Greek learning, because he is filled with 

the Spirit of God;" though, indeed, such empty eloquence {ioqucu:itas) 

was unsuited to the dignity of one who rightly spake of heavenly thing's.^ 

For the Christian has another and an abiding source of wisdom in the 

presence of '* the true Prophet,'' who teaches him accord- 

jto^' f*!?" ^°e ^^ ^^ °®^®- "^^^ " *^"® Prophet," even Christ, is 

jteeog. u 21. the One illuminator of the soul. He is the sole author of 

Jiecog. n. 22. j^jj perception of the divine and the eternal. He alone 

Jteeog. i. 62. . ,. , i i i /• m% 

knows all the past, the present, and the future. The 
whole existence of the world is but as the course through which He 
hastens to rest. He taught the patriarchs, and in each generation was 
present to the good, though under a veil, especially to those who looked 
for Him. The progress of history was in some sense a preparation for 

His Incarnation, which was the most powerful charm to 
-S^*:** win the love of men. And when He died "aU the 

world suffered with Him : for the sun was darkened, and 
the mountains were rent asunder, and the graves were opened, and the Teil 
of the temple was torn, as if in sorrow for the destruction which was com- 
ing upon the place." '* 

The general effect of the inquiry into the early doctrine of " Inspiration 
of Scripture," which is now completed, is to confirm in the fullest degree 
the results which were obtained independently from a consideration of the 
idea of a written record of a Divine revelation. The unanimity of the early 
Fathers in tKeir views on Holy Scripture is the more remarkable when it is 
taken in connection with the great differences of character, and training, 
and circumstances by which they were distinguished. In the midst of 
errors of judgment and errors of detail, they maintain firmly, with one 
consent, the great principles which invest the Bible with an interest most 
special and most universal, with the characteristics of the most vivid indi- 
viduality and of the most varied application. They teach us that inspi- 
ration is an operation of the Holy Spirit acting through men, according to 
the laws of their constitution, which is not neutralized by His influence, 
but adopted as a vehicle for the full expression of the Divine Message. 
They teach us that it is generally combined with the moral progress and 
purification of the teacher, so that there is on the whole a moral fitness in 
the relation of the prophet to the doctrine. They teach us that Christ — 
the Word of God — speaks from first to last ; that all Scripture is per- 
manently fitted for our instruction ; that a true spiritual meaning, eternal 
and absolute, lies beneath historical and ceremonial and moral details. 
They teach us that this view was in their time no late invention, bat a 



1 Schliemann, 81L s Cf. Uhlhom, 234. 
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tradition which they received and transmitted, each according to his skill 
endeavoring to carry out the principles which he had learnt. It is possi- 
ble that objections, more or less serious, may be urged against various 
parts of the doctrine, but it cannot, I think, be denied that as a whole it 
lays open a view of the Bible which vindicates with the greatest clearness 
and consistency the claims which it makes to be considered as one harmo- 
nious message of God, spoken ''in many parts and many manners " by 
men and to men — the distinct lessons of individual ages reaching from 
one time to all time. If it be false, we shall then be bound to inquire 
earnestly what are the grounds, the proofs, the limits of our own belief ; 
if it be true, we shall certainly be led to prize the Scriptures more highly 
and more personally, as inexhaustible wells of living water, ever spring- 
ing up unto eternal life. 

Verum hcec per excessum qnendam, ret tamen ipsitis consequentia commonitos 
hreviter dixisse sufficiat ad ostendendum id quod sunt 
qucedam quorum significatio proprte nullis omnino potest ^^ gzf * ""* 
humanas. linguce sermonibus explicarij sed simpUciore magis 
intelUctUy quam ulli's verborum proprietatibus declarantur. Ad quam regulam 
etUim divinai'um Scripturarum intelligentia retinenda est, quo scilicet ea quae, 
dicuntur non pro vi/itate sermonis sed' pro divimiate Sancti Spiritus qui eas 
conscribi inspiravit, censeantur. 



APPENDIX C. 

ON THE APOCRYPHAL TRADITIONS OF THE LORD'S WORDS 

AND WORKS. 

"XvvaydyfTf rk vepurfffvaayra KXauTfiara Xva. fiij ri &irdA7rrai. — St. 

John, vi. 12. 

It is a fact of great significance, that traditional accounts of words or 
works of the Lord which are not noticed in the Gospels 
are extremely rare. The Gospels are the ftill measure fpocm^hni tra- 

•^ ^ aitioiu very scanty. 

of what was known in the Apostolic age, and (may we 
not add ? ) of what was designed by Providence for the instruction of 
after-ages. There are, however, some fragments which appear to contain 
true and original traits of the Lord's teaching, and as such are invested 
with the greatest interest. Some traditional sayings, again, are evidently 
duplicate recensions of passages contained in the Gospels. Others are so 
distorted by the admixture of explanation or comment as to present only 
a very narrow point of connection with the Evangelic history. The follow- 
ing collection of these various kinds of traditional sayings is as complete 

38 
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as I have been able to make it, but may probably still admit of additions. 
The first Baying is stamped with the authority of St. Paul, and cannot, 
therefore, be called apocryphal, but it is too important a supplement to 
the records of the Gospel to be passed over in an account of '' unwritten 
words." * 

1 . . . . Remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
^Bordt. ^® said, It is m</re blessed to give than to receive (Acts 

(a) Oriffiuai tra- xx. 35).2 Compare Luke vi. 30. The saying does 
* ^"^ not appear, so far as I know, elsewhere. 

2. On the same day, having seen one working on the Sabbath, He said 
to hrm, O man^ if indeed thou knoweat what thou doest, thou art blessed; bui 
iftliou knowest not thou art cursed ^ and art a transgressor of the law.^ 

3. But ye seek to increase from little f and from greater to be less,^ Cf. John 
v. 44. 

4. The Son of God says, Let us resist all iniquity, and hold it in hatredP 

5. Thus He [Christ] saith, They who wish to see me and to lay hold on my 
kingdom must receive me by affliction and suffering.^ Cf. Biatt. xvi. 24; 
Acts xiv. 22. • 



1 1 have been unable to obtain Koer- huoKXivetrhai [avoKKlvtffb^) els tovs 

ner, De dictis Christi iiypd<f>oiSj ^lexovTos rSvous. /x^iroTe cvBo^6r€p6s 

1776. The collection by Bunsen, Anal, aou 4ir4\^, Koi vpo(re\^ii>v 6 Seiiri/O' 

Ante-Nic. 1. 29 ff. is very imperfect. Ou KKi)Twp etinj aoi, "En Kdrw x^P^h 'foi 

tlie other band, that of Auger {Synops. KaTcua\vy^ay iiiv $6 iLvairearps els 

Evang. quoted before) is, as far as he fhv fJrTova rSirov koL iir^X^ aou ff-r- 

goes, very complete. rwv, dpci aoi 6 SuTryoKKljroop l,vvay€ 

2 . . , fivriixoyfviiv rav \6ya)v Tov Kv tri Atfu, Kod tarau ffoi rovro XP^I^^- 
piou ^Irftrov Bti avrhs flireff Mcfxd- fioy. 

pi6y iariy fiak\o» SiSdyai John vi. 56: Ko^dfS iy ^fndl 6 frarijp 

9l Xafifidyeiy, Kayi) iv r^ varpL ajxiiVy afi^y Ae-yw 

3 This very remarkable narrative oc- iz/irv, ihy fir) \d$r}T€ ro awfia rod viov 
curs in Cod. D, after Luke vi. 4: t^ rod iy^pt^irou as rhy &proy rrjs ((oris 
aitrp rifi4pcf, deaaifxtvSs riya 4pyaC6fi- ovk tx^re (uytiy 4v avr^. The same 
eyov TV (ra$^T(p elrrev avr^ 'Ay- passage occurs in some Latin authori. 
^ pcov € , ei fihy olSas r I voi- ties. 

e7s fiaKdpios 6?- fl B4 firi 4 Cod. D, and it. pier, after Matt 

oUas 4'triKardpaTos Ka\ rrapa- xx. 28: 6/it€?$ 8^ (vTfire 4k fUKpol 

0drris rf rod y6fiou. The form av^rjacu ical 4k tJL€i(oyos ^Karroy etycu, 

of address {&y^p.) occurs Luke xii. 14; This striking sentence is variously ren- 

4mKardparos occurs John vii. 47; vapa- dered by the Latin MSS. It seems to 

fidrns y6fxov is a phrase of St. Paul, be a genuine fragment. The phrase lA- 

It is evident that the saying rests on arroy tlyai is very remarkable, 

some real incident; but it does nor re- 5 Barn. Ep. 4. . . dicit Alius Dei: ite- 

cur elsewhere. sistamus omni iniquitafi et odio fiabea- 

Other additions which occur in- D mus earn. 

seem to be only new versions of passa- The passage quoted by Barnabas, c. 6, 

ges in the Gospels. The most remarka- t^ov, ttoi^o-oj ra fcrxara ws tA vpara, 

ble are: seems to be a mixture of Ezek. xxxvi. 

After J 3, Matt. xx. 28, fltrepx^fxeyoi U and Matt. xix. 30. 

8€ Koi trapoKKribeyrts ^eirryricai /u^ 6 Barn. Ep, 1: otrws^ <fnjaly, ol 
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6. Show yourselves tried money-changer 8."^ Cf. 1 Thess. v. 21. 

7. He that wonders shall reign ; and he that reigns shall rest.'^ Look with 
wonder at that which is before you.^ 

8. I came to put an end to sacriJiceSy and unless ye cease from sacrificing 
\^Gods\ anger will not cease from you.^ Cf. Matt. ix. 13. 

9. Jesus said to His disciples, Ask great things ^ and the small shall he 
added unto you ; and ask heavenly things j and the earthly shall he added unto 
you.^ Cf. Matt. vi. 33. 

10. Our Lord Jesus Christ said. In whatsoever I may find you, in this 
will I also judge you.^ Such as I may find thee, I will judge thee, saith the 
Lord.7 

11. The Saviour Himself says. He who is near me is near the fire; he 
who is far from me is far from the kingdom.^ Cf. Luke xii. 49. , 



^4\ovt45 fie ld€tu Ka\ fiif^- reTa^e ydp, (fynal, tA fieydXa 

aa^al fiov rrjs fiaaiXtlas Kal rit fiiKph, vfAiy irpocTc- 

6<p€i\ov<ri ^\i$6yr€s Kal b4](reTai, Id. /S^rom. iv. 6, § 34. 

Tta^6vr€s \a&e7v fie, 6 Just. M. Dial. 47 : 6 Tjfi4r€pos Kv- 

1 rlu€(r^€ Tpotref trot SSKifioi, Apel- pios 'IrjcoDs Xpiarhs elirfy 'E v of s 
les ap. Epiph. 44, 2; Grig, in Joann. hv 6/xay kut ahd^o), iv rov- 
XIX. etc. ; cf. Anger, p. 274. This is the to is Kal Kpiv&, Clem. AJ. Quia 
most commonly quoted of all apocry- dives, §40: *E^* ols yh.p h.v evpw 
phal sayings, and seems to be genuine, vfias, <pT}aii/, iirl rovrois Kal 
The thought is explained in an addition Kpipco, 

to the parable of the Talents which oc- ^ Nilns ap. Anast. Sin. Quast. 4 (An- 

curs in the Clementine Homilies, Sou ger, p. 207): olov yh.p \av\ evpa 

ydpf ifyrialv [6 Kiupios], &v^ ptovf, ire, roiovr6v <r€ Kpiy&f tpTifflu 

robs \6yovs fiov &s &py6- 6 Kvpios. 

pioy 4irl T pair c^ir Sov Kal 8 Orig. Horn, in Jerem. iii. p. 778: 

^^ XP^A^A'ra So/ci/x(£crat {Clem. Legi alicubi quasi Salvatore dicente, et 

Horn.. III. 61). quaero sive quis personam figurarit Sal- 

2 Ex Ev. Hebr. ap. Clem. Al. Stnym,. vatoris, sive in memoriam adduxerit, 
II. 9, $ 45 : 'O bav fidiras fiaffi- ac yerum sit hoc quod dictum est. Ait 
Xe^aet Kal 6 fiaari\€/itras autem ipse Sal vator: Quijuxta meest, 
hvairav^iia' er at. juxta ignem est ; qui longe a me longe 

3 Trad. Matt. ap. Clem. Al. Strom, est a regrw. 

II. 9, f 45 : ^aifiaffov t h va- Didjmus, in Ps. 88, 8 : 8ib <prqa\v & 

p6vra fia&fihv loxnov vpSorov t^s 'S.oriip'O iyyis fiov iyyvs tow 

iiTfKeiva yvdxrfcas inro^efjiei/os. irvp6i' 6 5* fiaKpav iir' 4fxov 

4 J^u, J^ftion.ap. Epiph.^cer, XXX.16, fiaKpky iiirh r rj s fiaffiKfias, 
p. 140: ''UX^ov KaraXvcai r^s ^vaias,^ For the knowledge of this remarka- 
Kot ihiv fx^ irava-Tja'^e rov ^€iu ov ble saying I am indebted to the liev. 
iratJ(reTot 6,<p* ^/jlmu t] hpyf], F. J. A. Hort. 

5 Grig, de Orat. § 2: eTire yhp 6 'It;- A very similar phrase occurs in Igna- 
(Tovs Tois fxd^ra7s abrov A I t e ?t e tius (arf Smym. 4) : 4yyvs p-axo-^pas 
Tck fitydXa Kal rh, fiiKph 4yybs ^eov- fterc^b fiaxodpo-s (lera^b 
hfi7v TTpoare^'fiaeTaif Kal ^eoS ; and both phrases offer some 
alr€?T6 rh 4irovpdvia Kal resemblance to one quoted from the 
Tck 47rAy€ia trpotrre^'fiffeTai ,Doctrine of Peter by Gregory Naz. 
iff. IV, Cf. Clem. iS^r. 1.24, § 158: at- {Ep. i. ad- Ccrs. ap. Credn. BeUr* 
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12. The Lord says in the Gospel, If ye kept not that which is smcdl, tolio 
will give you that which is great f For I say unto you^ that he that is faithful 
in very little is faithful also in much.^ Cf. Luke xvi. 11, 12, 10 (the last 
clause coincides verbally). 

13. [The Lord] snys. Keep tite flesh pure and the seal unspotted, that "we 
may receive eternal life ( periiaps that ye may receive eternal life. ) • 

14. The Lord Himself having been asked by some one, When His 
kin<^dom will come ? said. When the tux) sludl be one, and that which is 
without as that which is within, and the male with the female neiUier male nor 
female.^ Cf. Gal. iii. 28. 

1 5. Jesus says. For those that are sick I was sick, and for those that hunger 
I suffered hunger, and for those that thirst I suffered thirst.^ Cf. Matt. xxv. 
35, 36 (^ireiVeura, iJil^^rfaa, iiff^tyricra). 

16. ... In the Hebrew Gospel we find the Lord saying to His disciples. 
Never Ite joyful except when ye shall look on your brotlier in love.^ 

1. 353): ndfivovira ^vxh ^77^* ^<'"''* pdyc fiordwriv r^y he iriK- 

^fov. piav ix^^^^^f-h <pdyrjs.,Jd. 

1 [Clem. Rom.] JE^/). II. 8 : \4yu yhp 13, J 92: vvvdai/ofi4yris rris ^aXd^firis 
6 K6pios iv T^ fbarfYtXltp E i rh ir6Te yyo»(rb4)<Tfrau rii irepl &y iipcroj 
IJLiKphy ouK irrjp'fiaart, rh ^<f>ri 6 K{>ptos **Oray rh r^s altr- 
fi4ya tIs hy^lv Sc^tret; \4yu X^^^^ lly^vfia varifariTc, kuI 
yiip vfi7v,^Ti 6 iriffTh's k.t.A.. Bray ytyTjrai rck bvo ty Kal 

This form of the thought occurs again "rh Afipty fitrh, rrjs ^TjAefoy 
in IrenaEU8(ii 34, 8): Si in modico fi- off re 6.ppey at re ^tjXv, Clem- 
deles nan fuistis, quod magnum est ent believes, be says, that the narrative 
quia dabit vobis? was contained in the Gospel according 

2 [Clem, Rom.] Ep. ii. 8: Spa oly to the Egyptians. 

\4yei, Trip-fiaare r^y adpKa A passage of P8eudo-Linu8( Z)e Poa- 

ayy^y Kal r^y trtppaylZa &(r- sione Petri)^ for which I am indebted 

ici\oy,Xva r^y ald^yioy (co^y &iro\c£- to Baron Bunsen {AncU. Ante-Nic. i. p. 

fiwfMfy (-17T6 ?). 31)j appears to contain another version 

3 [Clem. Rom.] ^p. ii. 12: iirepuTiy of this saying: Dominus in mysterio 
^tis . . . avrhs 6 Kvptos inrS rivos vSre dixerat, Si non feceritis dextram sicut 
ii^ei avrov t\ ^aaiKeia, etirey "Or ay sinistram et sinistram sicut dextram et 
Hffrai TO 8uo %y Kal rh l|« qua sursum sicut deorsum et qua ante 
&s rh %<To» Ka\ rh tipaey fierh sicut retro non cognoscitis regnum Dei. 
rriS ^rjKelas oUre Upaey A good instance of the mixture of a 
o&re ^ri\v. This mystical saying, mystic explanation with a simple text 
which seems very different in form occurs in a passage of the n((rTis 2o(|)ta, 
from the character of our Lord's quoted by Tischendorf, on Matt. xxiv. 
words, is found in Clement of Alex-' 22. 

andria in several shapes. Strom ni.9, 4 Orig In Matt. Tom. xiii.2: 'Irytroi/s 

§§ 63 if. : (poffl yap tiri avrhs elvey 6 yovv <p7}(ri Ata robs iia^eyovv' 

^coriip '^U \^oy Kar a\v(rai ra ras 7)<T^4vovy, KaX Stet rohs 

ipya rr^s ^"nXeias , ,7) 'ZaXdifxr) ireiy&vras iveiyuy, Ka\ 8jo 

<f>ri(rl Mexpt rlyos ol &y^pciyiroi d.iro^ay robs ^ lylf&yras idirpcoy. The 

ovyrai ; . , , 6 Kvpios iiroKpiyerou words appear to be only an adaptation 

Mexpis ^y riKruxriy at yv- of the passage in St. Matthew. 

V o ?/c € J . . Ka\m oly ivoirjffa fi^ re- 5 Uieron. in Eph. v. 3 : in Hebraico. 

Kovaa . . .^elfierai 6 KiJptos H a <rov ... Evangelio legimus Dominum ad 
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17. . . >. When the Lord came to Peter and the Apostles [after His 
resurrection], He said to them, Take hold, handle me, and see that lam not 
an incorporeal spirit. And straightway they touched Him and believed, 
being convinced by His flesh and by His Spirit.^ , 

18. Christ said : Good must needs cumCf but blessed is he through whom 
it comes.^ 

19. It was not through unwillingness to impart His blessings that the 
Lord announced in some Gospel or other : Mi/ mystery is for me and for 
the sons of my house. We remember our Lord and Master, how he said to 
us : Keep my mysteries for me and for the sons of my house.^ 

20. The cause, therefore, of the divisions of soul that came to pass in 
houses [Christ] Himself taught, as we have found in a place in the Gospel 



dlscipulos loquentem : Et nunquamy in- 1 Ignat. ad Smym. 3 : . . . 5t€ irpbj 

quit, IcRti sitisy nisi quum fratrem ves- revs ircpl Tl4rpov ^A^ci', tipri avrois. 

trum videritis in caritate. Ai^jScTc, rj/riKaiji'fia-ard fit Kal 

In another place (GKft;. />e/a^. III. 2) tScre tri ovk tl/xl Bat fid- 
Jerome lias preserved from the same vlov iLordofiaroif, Kal tv^us av- 
Bource a version of Matt, xviii. 22 . . . rod ^r^curro Kai iiria-rfvaaUf Kparri- 
( Luke xvii. 4), differing from the canon- 3cWcs r-p aapKl au rod Kal r<^ icvtv- 
ical text: Si pecoaverit, mqwM^f rater fiari. 

tuu8 in verbo et satis tibi/ecerit^ septies The same words are quoted by Jerome 

in die suscipe eum. Dixit illi Simon from the Nazarene Gospel, De. Vir. 

discipulus ejus: Septies in die? Re- Illustr.lQ: Ecce palpate me et videte 

spondit Dominus et dixit ei : Etiam ego quia non sum dasmanium incorporeum. 

dico tibiy usque septuagies septies. Et- Cf. Hieron. In Isai. Lib. xviii. Prol. 

enim in prophetis quoque^ postquam The chief clause occurred also in the 

uncti sunt Spiritu SanctOy inventus est Doctrine of Peter : Non sum damonium 

sermo peccaii. The Greek text of this incorporeum (Grig, de Princ. Traef. 8). 

passage has been given by Tischendorf Cf. Euseb. H. E. iii. 36. 
from the margin of one of his new 

MSS. (Notitia, etc., p. 68), as taken from 2 aem. Hom.^ xii. 29j ^r) T A i y- 

rh^lovlcuKdv, But the Greek does not o^i 4Kbf7v Jet* fiaKdpios 

remove the obscurity of the last clause. 5c, ^<nV, 8i* at Hpx^rai. The 

'th *lov?icuKhv J|^s, ^x^' fAtrii rh 4fi- other sayings which occur in the Hom- 

tofiriKotrrdKis lirrct' koI yitp iv ro7s ilies (iii. 55): A way rip 6 s iarty 

irpoip^rous fitrh rh XP»<''«^^*'«*» a^^bs o ire ipd^otv. xiz. 2: M^ Z6ri 

iv rrvevfuxTi a'Yi(p, tvpiffKercu iv avrois 'n-p6<paaiy r^ voyrip^, etc., 

\6yos CLfioprias (ad Matt, xviii. 22). seem less likely to be genuine. 
The MS. contains other varieties of 

reading, from the same source, on Matt. 8 Clem. Alex. Strom. y.IO^ $ 64: o& 

iv. 5; xvi. 17;xxvi. 74, which all tend 7^P (p^ovuvj (fyn^U TapiiyytiXtv 6 

to show the close connection of the Kvpios tv rm €uayyf\i<i), Muct^- 

apocryphal and canonical texts. ptoy ^/*^/ ^t^^^ '^"•^ "^^'^ 

Jerome again refers to the saying vioTs rod oIkov fiov. Clem. 

given in the text in Comm. in Ezech. Horn. xix. 20: Mtfiy^fi^^a rod Kvpiou 

VI., XVIII. 7, . . . in Evangelio quod m&f^ Koi 5t5a<r/c((Xou ws ivr€W6fityos 

juxta Hebraeos Nazaraei legere consuev- elirev rifuy T A fivar-fjpiia inol 

erunt, inter maxima ponitur crimina, Kal rols viols rod oXkov 

qui fVatris sui spiritum contristaverit. fiov <pv\d^ar€, 

38* 
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existing; among the Jews in the Hebrew language, in which it is said : / 

o 
will select to myself these things /■ i 101\ : very very excellent are those whom 

my Father who is in heaven has given to meA 

21 The Lord taught of those days [of His fiiture kingdom on 

eartli] and said : The days will coine in which vines shall spring up, each 
having ten thousand stocks, and on each stock ten thousand branches, and oh 
each branch ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten thousand bunches, and 
on each bunch ten thousand grapes, and each grape when pressed shall give 
Jive and twenty measures of wine. And when any saint shall have seized one 
bunch, another shall cry : I am a better bunch ; take me ; t/irough me bless the 
Lord, Likewise also [He said], that a grain of wheat shall produce ten 
thousand ears of corn, and each grain ten pounds of fine pure flour ; and 
BO all other fruits and seeds and each herb according to its proper nature. 
And that all animals, using for food what is received from the earth, shall 
live in peace and concord with one another, subject to men with all sub- 
jection And he [Papias] added, saying : Now these things are 

credible to them which believe. And when Judas the traitor believed not 
and asked : How then shall such productions proceed from the Lord ? 
the Lord said, They shall see who shall come to these times. Of this then 
(Irenaeus adds) Isaiah prophesied, Isai. xi. 6 ff.' 

In addition to these passages, which seem to contain in a more or less 

altered form traces of words of our Lord, there are 

(ft) Vanatiomof qi\^qj. fragments which are either variations of known 

sayings, or (as it appears) sentences framed to suit the 
character of the apocryphal work in which they were found. Of these 
fragments the following are the most remarkable : 

1. The Lord said : Should you be with mi gathered in my bosom, and not 
do my commandments, I will cast you off, and sny to you, Gojirom me, I know 
you not whence you are, uxn'kers of iniquity.^ Cf. Matt. vii. 21-23. 

2. The Lord saith : Ye shall be lambs in the midst of wolves. But Peter 
answers Him, and saith : What, then, should the wolves tear in pieces the 
lambs ? Jesus said to Peter : Let not the lambs fear the wolves after they 
are dead ; and do you fear not those who kill you and can do nothing to you ; 



1 Eusebius, Theophania, iv. 13 (p. it on the authority of those who had 
231, Prof. Lee's Translation), This heard St. John speak of teaching of the 
quotation seems to have been un- Lord to such effect. The history of the 
noticed. tradition is a sufficient explanation of 

2 Papias, cf Iren. v. 33, 8. It is evi- the corruption which it has suffered, 
dent that this famous passage gives 3 [Clem. Rom.] ii. 4: . . . et-rty 6 K(^ 
only a very imperfect representation of pios *Ehy ^re fitr ifxov avv- 
the discourse of the Lord to which it ryy/uevoi iv ry K(JA.7^ ^tou, 
refers, for I think that it is certainly KaX fi^ ir/ji^re tAs cVto- 
based on a real discourse. It must be A<{y fJ^ov, &iro/3aAw ifias. 
observed that the narrative is now only ical 4 pa bfilv "Twdy^Tt d»* 
preserved in a Latin translation of a ifiov, ovk o?Sa v/uas iro^cf 
free quotation from Tapias, who gave Hffrc^' ipydrai iiyofilas. 
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hut fear Him who after you are dead hath power over soul and body, to cast 
them into hdl-Jire}- Cf. Matt. x. 16, 28 ; Lake xii. 4, 5. 

3. In the Preaching of Peter the Lord says to the disciples after the 
Resurrection : / chose out you twelve disciples ^ having judged you ivorthy of 
me.^ Cf. John vi. 70; xv. 16. 

4. Peter says that the Lord said to the Apostles : Should then any one 
of Israd he witting to repenty so as to believe upon God through my name, his 
sins shall be forgiven him. After tivelve years go out into the world, lest any 
one say, " We did not hear." ® 

5. . . . According to some who alter the Gospels [Christ says] : Blessed 
are they who have been persecuted through righteousness, for they shall be per- 
fect ; and blessed are tliey who have been persecuted for my sake, for they shall 
have a place where they shall not be persecuted.^ Cf. Matt. v. 10. 

6. . . . The Word says to us : Should any one for this reason kiss [a wonlan] 
a second time because she pleased him [he sins] ; and adds, Men must there- 
fore act thjis with extreme caution in the kiss [of peace] (or rather the salu- 
tation), as knowing that, if perchance it should be suUied by thought, it would 
place them out of the pale of eternal life.^ 

7. . . . [In the Gospel according to the Hebrews] the Saviour Himself 
says : Just now my Mother, the Holy Spirit, took me by one of my hairs, and 
bore me away to the great mountain, Thabor.^ 



1 Clem. Rom. ii. 5 : Aeyet y^p 6 afiaprlai' ixerhi. h4)ZtKa [8*] 
K^pios "Effta^e &s kpvia ^u^^tti i^€\^€r€ fis rhv kZo"- 
yiifftp \{) KOiv. * KiroKpibiis 8^ 6 fiov /x-fi ris ciirri ouk i}Kov- 
Tlerpos auTqU \4y€i ^EcLy oZv 8ta- <Tati€V, 

(nrapti^axrii/ oi \vKOt ret appla ; Elirev 6 4 Clem. Al. Strom, iv. J 41: ^^ "^^ves 

*l7i(Tovs T(p Uerpcp M^ <t>ofi€l(r^(i>- riav fx^Tari^ivrwv rh euayyeXia 

(Tav rh. kpvla rohs Xvkovs M a k d p i o i, fprjalv, o i BeBiay/jie- 

fjLerh rh a7ro^auf7v abrd' Kal uoi {>7rh rrjs B iku io<tiu vris 

vfieTs ix^ <po$€7(rdr€ robs iir- ^ri avrol iffovrai reXeioi, 

OKTelvovras v/xas Kal firi^^v k al fiaKdptoi oi ^cS iwyfifvoi 

hwaficvovs troic'iv aWii <f>o- tveKa ifiov 5rt e^vari rdirov 

/3et(r^6 rhy fxtrdt. rh diiro^a- Birov ov B iwx^'h o-oyr ai. 

ve7y vfias ^x<"'t« ^l^ovtriay 5 Athen&g. Legat. a!S: .. .rifuy \4y- 

ylfvxvs Kal <r ^ixaros, rod fia- oyros rov \6yov *Edy rts Bih, 

\eiy fls yeeyyay wp6s. rovro iK Bevr 4pov Kara<f>i- 

2 Clem. Al. ^froTO. VI. § 48 : iy r^ X^<r]7 Hri ^pecrev avr^ — Kal 
Il4rpov Ktip^fxari 6 K^pios <f>rja-i wphs ivi<p4povTos Odrws oZy aKpifidi- 
rohs fJLo^rhs fAtrk r^y avdxrraaty o'aa'dai rh (f>l\rjfia (/taWoy 8e 
'E^€\€^d/Ariy vfias 8c^86»ca rh irpoaKvyTjfjM) Bel, &>s eXvov 
fia^Tirds, Kplvas a^lovs ifiov. fitxphy rri Biayolt^ irapabo- 

3 Clem. Al. (S^rom. VI. § 43: 8iA toGto Kwbelti, ^|« 7} /xas r^s alo9- 
<prfaly 6 Tlerpos elprfK^yat rhy Kvpioy yiov ri^eyros ^w ^ s. 

ro75 ^.TToaToKois 'Eky jxey ody 6 This very singular saying, which is 

ris ^eX-fjffT) rov 'I<rpa?VX /tier- evidently of Hebrew origin, from the 

avor}(rai Bi^ rov 6y6 fiar 6s gender of Spirit (Ruach), ^ quoted eev- 

fxov [rov] iriareveiy iirl rhy era! times. Grig. /n Jbann, Tom. ii. 

s^€6y, i.<l>f^'f)aroyrai avrcp al $6f. : 'Eav Be vpofflerai ris rh ko^* 
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8. [Christ] said : Many shall come in my name. . . . And, Th&'e shall 
be schisms and heresies. And, Take heed to false profliets} . . . 

9. [It is said] in Scripture: The just shall fall seven times, and shall rise 
again.* Cf. Luke xvii. 4. 

10. It is said in the Gospel according to Luke: lie to whom more is frr- 
given lov.s more ; and he to whom less is forgiven loves little.^ Cf. Luke 
vii. 47. 

11. [Christ said] / often desired to hear one of these words, and had not 
one to tell mc* 

The traditional facts relative, to the Gospel history, which present the 
slightest semblance of truth, are even fewer than the 
traditional words. Justin Martyr gives some details 
which appear to be mere deductions from the received 
history, or translations of prophecy into history. Such are the notices 
that the mother of the Lord was of the family of David, that the Lord 



2. Traditional 



*E$paiovs fbayy^Kioy, Hy^a ainhs 6 
Xtariip ip^civ ikprt (\afi4 fi€ ri 
fi^Ttip fJLOv, rh &ytoy irv6u/Aa, 
4 y fii^ ray rpix^y y^^v, Ka\ 
iiic^ytyKi fi€ tls rh 6pos rh 
fieya &afid»p. Id. Horn, in Jerem. 
XV. 4: et 8€ ris •KapaJHexfrai rh 
Aprt ^\a3c M '» k. r.A. Hieron. 
Jn Mich. VII. 6: . . . qui . . . crediderit 
Evangelio quod secundum Uebrasos 
editum Duper transtulimus, In quo ex 
persona Salvatoris dicitur Modo t^dit 
me mater mea, Sanctus Spiritus^ in 
uno capillorum meorum. . . Id. In Isai. 
XV. 11 : . . .in Evangelio quod juxta 
Hebraeos scriptum Nazarsei lectitant, 
Dominus loquitur Modo me tulit, etc. 
Id. In Ezech. xvi. 13: In Evangelio 
HebraBonim quod lectitant Nazaraei, 
Salvator inducitur loquens Modo me 
arripmt mater mea, Spirittis Sanctus. 
Cf FabriciuB, Cod. Apocr. N. T. 861, n. ; 
Bp. Pearson, On the Creeds p. 166. 

1 Just. M. Dial, § 85, p. 253 B : c7ir€ 
yip , . . ."Eo-oyrai o'x^^'/tAara 
Ka\ aip4<r€is. This sentence seems 
to have been formed from the sense of 
our Lord^s words and the form of 1 Cor. 
xi. 18, 19. It occurs in a transitional 
shape in Clem. Horn. xvi. 21. Justin, 
however, quotes it as an independent 
saying. 

The passage quoted by Hegeslppns 
(Phot. Cod. 232, p. 472; Fragm. ap. 



Bouth, I. p. 219) seems to be only a 
citation from memory of Matt. xili. 16. 
See also Tischdf. ad Matt. vii. 22. 

The words quoted by Origen from 
Celsus (c. Cels. viii. 15, 16) do not 
seem to make any pretensions to being 
words of the Lord (Anger, p. xxvii. n). 
The whole passage is extremely ob- 
scure. 

2 [Hipp.] adv. Haer. (Naasfi.) V. 7, p. 
102: rovTO iarX rh tlprififvoy, ^rjaiy, 
4y r-p ypa<t>f} 'EvrdK is vfcrtTrat 
6 Sixaios Kal ity aoriio' €r at. 

8 Cypr. Test. iii. 116: In Evangelio 
cata Lucam Cui plus dimittitnr, plus 
diligit; et cui minus [pusillum] dimit- 
tiur, modicum diligit. Cf. Iren. iii. 
20,2. 

To these passages may be added the 
clause appended by D, and numerous 
Latin authorities, to Mark xiii. 2 : Kot 
8ia rpiav Tijx€pa>y &Wos iiyaffriiir^rcu 
iytv x^ip^y* Compare also p. 424, 
n. 3. 

4 Marcos, ap. Iren. i. 20, 2: ... ^f 
r^ (ipriKfvcu HoWdKis 47rt^6- 
II VI a- a iiKovcai t ya r&y Ko- 
ytay roitrtov Kal ovk ^cxoy 
rhv 4 povyr a. I think that ^c- 
^firio'a was an early corruption for 
dve^vfiiitrayy and that the reference is 
to Matt. xiii. 17. *ETr€^6firiaa seems to 
be inconsistent with the context. 
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was bom in a cave, that the wise men came from Arabia, that the Lord's 
miracles were attribated to magic, that the ass which the 
disciples brought for Hiro was found tied to a uine.^ Of 
a similar kind are the statements made by Celsus, that the person of the 
Lord was " little and ill-favored (Svo-ciSes) and ignoble," and that His 
mother wrought with her own hands ; '•* and those which occur in the 
Clementines, that John the Baptist (like the Moon) had thirty disci- 
ples, as our Lord (the Sun) had twelve,^ and that the ministry of Christ 
began at the spring solstice^ Some traditions had a wider currency, 
though they may have had a like origin, as that the Baptism was ac- 
companied by the appearance of a bright fire or light, and the words, 
" Thou art my Son : This day have I begotten Thee." ^ One, which appeal's 
in many different forms, represents our Lord as commanding His disci- 
ples to remain for twelve years at Jerusalem;^ another relates that 
He remained with them eighteen months after the Resurrection, ^ and 
gave fresh revelations which wei*e preserved in esoteric books. The ten' 
dency to exaggeration appears in the story of the death of Judas given 
on the authority of Papias ; and, since it is as natural to define as to ex- 
aggerate, names were affixed to many of the chief persons who are name* 
less in the Gospel history. ' Of the domestic life of the Lord one trait 
only, except such as are obviously fabulous,^ has been preserved,. which 
from its simplicity may be true, where Justin says that " ploughs and 
yokes were preserved, which Christ wrought while among men." lo Some 
details are added to narratives of the Gospels, as in the notice that " the 
man with a withered hand " was a mason, and that a " vast lintel of the 
Temple " was shattered by the earthquake at the Cru- 
cifixion; but the history of the appearance of the Lord •** ^^''^'^' 
to St. James is the only independent record of a fact known to have 
taken place wliich is not mentioned in the Gospels.^ 

1 Just. M. Dial. 43, 78, (59. xxiv 13, the name Emrnxma by a va- 

2 Gels. ap. Grig. c. Cels. vi. 75; i. 28. riety of changes is made to serve as the 
8 Clem. Ham. ii. 23. name of one of the disciples. 

4 Clem. Horn. i. 6 f. Compare also Horn. Clem. ii. 19, 

« Cf. p. 435, n. 2; p. 438. *lov(rra ris iv rjfiiu ia-rlv Tivpo^otviKia- 

6 Clem. Al. Strom, vi. § 43: . . . fierit <ra, k. t, \. (Matt. xv. 22). Even the 
8<6S€ica trri 4^4\^(Tf ds 'rhy K6(rfjLoy Rich man in Luke (xvi. 19) receives a 
H^ r\s (ivri OifK i)Ko6(rafjL€v. Cf. Apol- name: Xineve {Sahid. and Schol. Gr.). 
Ion. ap. Euseb. //. E. v. 18 (us dx irapo- 9 The famous .story of the Alphabet 
5<$(rc6tfs). The Iliams '^o<f>ia (Anger, p. may deserve notice from the early date 
xliil.) gives eleven (?) years. at which it was current: Iren. i. 20, 1. 

7 Vttlentiniani ap. Iren. i. 3, 2. Cf. Thilo, Cod. Apocr. p. 290 ff. Other 

8 Examples of this appear in the Yer- early legends occur in Justin, Gnost. 
sions of the Gospels. Thus the two ap. [Hippol] Philos. v. p. 166. 
thieves are called in Matt, xxvii. 88, W Just. M. IHal. c. 88. 

39, Zoatham and Comma; in Mark xv. H All these examples are taken from 

27, Zoathan and Chammatha, by Colb. the Gospel according to the Jlebrewfi, 

Par.; and in Luke xxiii. 82, Joathaa Cf. pp. 435 f. 

and Maggatras, by Rhedig. In Luke One of the early additions to the last 
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APPENDIX D. 

ON SOME OF THE APOCRYPHAL GOSPELS. 

KanniKt^mts rhtf K6yov rov 0cov. — 2 Coe. ii. 17. 

Thb acts and sayings attributed to the Lord, which have been preserved 
elsewhere than by the Evangelists, have been already noticed : it still re- 
mains for us to collect the materials which illustrate the general character 
and contents of those early writings which for a time partially occupied 
the place or disputed the claims of the canonical Gospels. As might have 
been anticipated, these " apocryphal Gospels " present two great types, one 
Judaizing, the other Pauline. The former type is preserved in several spe- 
cific forms which correspond to differences in the Judaizing sects — The 
Gospel according to the Heirrews (i), The Ehionite Gospel (ii), The Clemen- 
tine Gospel (iii) : the latter in The Gospel of Marcion (iv). It would carry 
us away from our immediate subject to discuss how far the first three 
Gospels are to be regarded as having a distinct existence as written rec- 
ords, but I cannot but believe that too little weight is allowed ordinarily to 
the power of oral tradition to mould and propagate modified forms of 
isolated passages. The fragments themselves will show on what a narrow 
basis many ingenious theories have been built. One point, however, seems 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that the synoptic Gospels give a simpler and 
therefore an earlier form of the common narratives. This follows at once 
from a general view of the fragments ; and argument of detail would be 
of little avail against a critic who could maintain that the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews or the Gospel of Marcion are respectively the originals of 

St. Matthew and St. Luke. 

■ 

L Thb Gospel according to the Hebrews (rb ko^* *E$pa[ovf 
^hayyixiov. Clem. Alex. ; Orig. Evangelium secundum (juxta) Hebrseos. 
Hieron.). 

Several passages of this Gospel have been already quoted, for which a 
simple reference is sufficient : the remaining fragments are given at length. 

1. Cf. p. 449, num. 17. 2. Cf. p. 447, num. 7. 

3. Cf. p. 451, num. 7. 4. Cf p. 448, n. 5. 

5. Cf p. 448, num. 16. 6. Cf. p. 449, nam, 20. 

chapter of St. Mark deserves notice gentemnon credideruDt(Marc. xvi.l4). 
from its singularity. It is preserved £t illi satisfaciebant dicentes : Saeculum 
by Jerome: In quibusdam exemplari- istud iniquitatis et incredulitatis sub- 
bus et maxime in Graecis codicibus stantia est (one MS. sub Satana est)^ 
juxta Marcum in fine ejus Evangelii quae non sinit per immundos spiritus 
scribitur: Postea cum occubuissent un- veram Dei apprehend! virtutem: id- 
decim, apparuiteis Jesus et exprobravit circo jam nunc revela Justitiam tuam 
incredulitatem et duritiam cordis eo- {Adv. Pelag. ii. § 15). 
rum, quia his qui viderant eum resur- 
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7. The Grospel contained a history of "a woman who was accused o/ 
many sins before tlie Lord" which was related also by Papias.* 

8. It is written in a Gospel, which is styled " according to the He- 
brews/' if any pleases to receive it, not as an authority, but as an illustra- 
tion of the subject before us. Another rich man said to Him, Master, what 
good thing shall I do to live f Be said to him, Fulfil the law and the prophets. 
He answered Him, I haveJulfiUed them. He said to him, Go, sell all that thou 
possessest, and distribute to the poor, and come, follow me. But the rich man be- 
gan to scratch his head, and it did_ not please him. And the Lord said to him, 
How say est thou, I have fulfilled the law and the prophets, since it is uritten 
in the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself; and lo ! many of thy breth- 
ren, sous of Abraham, are clothed infiUh, dying of hunger ; and thy house is 
full of many goods, and nothing at all goes out of it to them f And He turned 
and said to Simon Bis disciple, who was sitting by Bim, Simon, son of Jbnas^ 
it is easier for a camel to enter the eye of a needle than for a rich man [to enter] 
into the kingdom of heaven,^ 

9. The Gospel entitled "according to the Hebrews," which I lately 
translated into Greek and Latin, and which Origen often quotes, contains 
the following narrative after the- Resurrection. Now the Lord, when Be 
had given the cloth to the servant of the priest, went to James and appeared to 
him. For James had taken an oath thai he would not eat bread from that 
hour on which he had drunk the cup of the Ijyrd, till he saw Him risen from 
the dead. Again, a little afterwards, the Lord says, Bring a table and 
bread. Immediately, it is added, Be took bread, and blessed, and brake, and 
gave it to James the Just, and said to him, My brother, eat thy bread, for the 
Son of Man has risen from the dead.^ 

10. In the Gospel according to the Hebrews . . . there is the following 
passage : So, the mother of the Lord and Bis brethren said to Bim : John the 
Baptist is baptizing for the remission of sins ; let us go and be baptized by 

1 Euseb. ff. E. III. 89: iicrt^eirou bh 3 Hieron. de Vir. Illustr. ii.: Evan- 
[6 Uairlas] Kcd AWriv iffrooifw irepl gelium quoque quod appellatur secun- 
yweuxhs iwl iroWais a/iofniaus Biafi- dum Bebrceos, et& me nuper in Grxcum 
XTj^tiffTis {de muliere adultera, Ruf.) LatiDumque sermonem translatum est, 
ivl TOW Kvpiov, ^v th Kob* *Efipcdovs quo et Origenes eaepe utitur, post resur- 
evayy€\iov irepiex^i. There is no rectionem Salvatoris refert: Dominus 
reason to suppose that Papias derived autem cum dedisset sindonem servo so- 
the history from the Hebrew Gospel, cerdotis^ ivit ad Jacobum et appartUt 
and not fVom tradition. The narrative ei. Juraverat enim Jax^obus se non 
may (as Eufinus implies) be the same as comesturum panem ab ilia flora qtia 
the pericope, John viii. 1-11. Cf. Fa- biberat calicem Domini, donee videret 
bricius, Cod. Apocr. N. T. p. 356 n. eum resurgentem a dormientibus (Gr. 

2 This passage is given in the Latin &Pourraurra 4k ytxpcov). Rursusque 
version (not b^Rntinns. Cf. Huet, Ori- post paullulum : Afferte, ait Dominus, 
geniana, iii. 8, 12) of Origen 's commen- mensam et panem. Statimque additur: 
taryon St. Matthew (Tom. xvi. $ 14). Tidit panem et benedixit ac /regit et 
The passage is not found in any Greek dedit .Tacobo justo, et dixit ei: Frater 
MS. The text is printed by Tischen- mi, comede panem tuum, quia resur- 
dorf on Matt. xix. 16. rexit Filius kominis a dormientibus. 
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him. But He mud to them: What sin have I committed that I should go and 
he baptized by him t unless perchance this very word which I have spoken is 
[a sin of] ignorance.^ 

1 ] . According to the Gospel written in Hebrew which the Nazarenes 
used (it is said) : The Holy Spirit with fall stream shall come doton upon 
Him (the branch of Jeftse) .... Moreover, in the Gospel of which I made 
mention above, we find this written : Now it came to pass when the Lord 
had come up out of the water , the Holy Spirit withJuU stream came down and 
rested upon Him, and said to Him : My Son^ in all the prophets I uxls vxiit- 
ingfor Thee, thai thou shouldest come, and I might rest in Thee. For TTioa 
art my rest ; Thou art my Firstborn Son, who reignest forever.^ 

12. Bethlehem of Judcea . . . this is an error of the copyist : for \ think 
that the word given originally by the Evangelist, as we read in the He- 
brew, was Judah, not Judcea? 

13. In the Gospel entitled accordiny to the Hebrews for panis supersub- 
stanlialis (of the Latin version. Matt. vi. 11), I found mahar, which 
means ^^ the morrow.* 

14. In the Gospel which the Nazarenes and Ebionites use, which I 



1 Hieron. adv. Pelag. in. 2 : In Evan- 
gelio juxta Hebraos, quod Chaldaico 
quidem Syroque sermone sed HebraiciB 
litteris scriptum est, qao utuntur usque 
liodie Nazareni secundum Apostolos, 
eive, ut plerique autumant, juxta Mat- 
thceum,q}xodi et in Caesariensl babetur 
bibliotheca, narrat historia: Ecce Ma- 
ter Domini et fratres ^us dicebant ei: 
Joannes liapfista baptizat in remissi- 
onem peccatorum ; eamus et baptizemur 
ab eo. Dixit autem eis; Quid peccavi 
ut vadam et baptizer ab eo ? nisi forte 
hoc ipsum quod dixi igiwrantia est. Et 
ill eodem.volumine: Si peccaverit^in- 
quit, frater tuus in verbo, etc. (cf. p. 
427 n.). 

This narrative was found also in the 
Preaching qf Paul (or qf Peter, or of 
Peter and Paul): ... in quo libro 
contra omnes scripturas et de peccato 
proprio confitentem in venies Christum, 
qui solus omnino nihil deliquit, et ad 
accipiendum Joannis baptisma psene 
invitum a matre sua Maria esse com- 
pulsum. Item cum baptizaretur ignem 
super aquam esse visum, quod in Evan- 
gelio nullo est scriptum . . . (Auct. De 
Jiebaptismate, c. xvii.). 

I have not noticed any passage in 
which the mention of a light at the 



Baptism is referred to the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, though the cir- 
cumstance was described in the Ebion- 
ite Gospel. 

2 Hieron. Comm. in Isai. iv. xi. 2 : 
. . . Juxta Evangelium quod Hebraeo 
sermone conscriptum legunt Nazaraei: 
Descendit super eum omnisfons Spirit- 
us Sancti . . . Forro in Evangelio, 
cujus supra fecimus mentionem, haec 
scripta reperimus: Pactum est autem 
ctim ascendisset Dominus de aqua, 
descendit fans omnis Spiritus Sancti 
et requievit super eum et dixit illi: Fili 
mi, in omnibus prophetis expectabcam 
te, ut venires et requiescerem in te. Tu 
es enim requies mea ; tu es filius meus 
primogenitus qui regnas in sempi- 
temum. 

S Hieron. ad Matt. ii. 5 : Bethlehem 
JtuIcecB . . . Librariorum hie error est. 
Putamus enim ab Evangelista primum 
editum, dcut in ipso Hebraico legimus, 
Judcs non Judaas. 

4 Hieron. ad Matt. vi. 11: In Evan- 
gelio quod appellatur secundum He> 
brteos pro supersvhstantiaii pane re< 
peri Mahar, quod dicitur crastinum; 
ut sit sensus: Panem nostrum crasii 
num (id est futurum) da nobis hodie. 
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lately translated from the Hebrew into Greek, and which is called by very 
many the original Grospel of Matthew, the man with the withered hand is 
described as a mason, who sought the help (of Christ) with words to this 
effect : / uxis a mason, seeking a livelihood by the labor of my hands. I pray 
Thee, Jesus, to restore to me my health, that I may not beg my bread in dis- 
grace,^ 

15. In the Gospel used by the Nazarenes I find the son of Jehoida for 
the son of Barachias.* 

16. The name Barabbas is interpreted in tbe Gospel styled according to 
the Hebrews as Son of their master* .... 

17. In the Gospel of which I have often made mention, we read that 
a lintd of the Temple of vaM size vxls broken asunder.* 

II. The Gospel of the Ebionites. 

Epiphanius speaks of the Nazarenes as " having the Gospel according 
to Matthew in a most complete form, in Hebrew,'' though he immediately 
adds that he does not know whether " they removed the genealogies from 
Abraham to Christ.^' ^ In contrast with this statement he says that the 
Ebionites had a Gospel " called the Gospel according to Matthew, not 
entire and perfectly complete, but falsified and mutilated, which they call 
the Hebrew Gk)8pel." ^ He then gives several passages professedly taken 

1 Hieron. ad Matt. xii. 13: In Evan- no reason for referrinf^ the quotation 
gelio quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebion- given from Hegesippus (cf. p. 490, n.) to 
itae, quod nuper in Gnecum de Hebraeo the Gospel a^xording to the Hebrews, 
sermone transtulimus, et quod vocatur though he used it: Eueeb. H. E. iv. 
aplerisquelfatthaeiauthenticum, homo 22 (cf. Hist, qf N. T. Caium, pp. 283, 
iste qui aridam habet manum, caemen- 234). 

tarius scribitur, istiusmodi vocibus So again Jerome refers to his He- 

auxilium precans: Coementarius eram^ brew friends and not to a Hebrew Gos- 

manibus victum quceritans. Precor te, pel in Comm. in Hah. in. 3 (audivi He- 

Je«tt, ut mihi restituas sanitatem ne brseum . . . disserere); Comm. in Isai. 

turpitur mendicem cibos. xi. 1 (eruditi Hebraeorum), and no con- 

2 Hieron. ad Matt, zziii. 35: In elusion can be drawn from those pas- 
Evangolio quo utuntur Nazaraeni pro sages as to the contents of the Gospel 
filio Barachice, JUum JoiadaB reperimus according to the Hebrews. 
scriptum. 5 Epiph. Hwr. xxix. 9, p. 124 : ^x®*^* 

8 Hieron. ad Matt, xxvii. 16: Iste 8i rh Karh. ViaT^cuov €uayy4Kiou irAij- 

(Barabbas) in Evangelio quod scribitur p4erarov 'Efipcuarl. trap* airrois yhp 

juxta HebrcBoSf jUius magistri eorum (racfws rovro, ko^^s i^ ^XV^ 4ypd<fni 

interpretatur. . . . 'EfipcuKoTs ypdfifiaaiv (ri ct&C^rai, 

4 Hieron. ad Matt, xxvii. 61: In ovk ot^a 9i tl Koi rks yet/€a\oyia5 rhs 

Kvangelio cujus saepe facimus menti- &irb rov ^AfipcMfi &XP^ Xpurrov Ttpi' 

onem, superliminare templi infinitae uKov. 

magnitudinis fractum esse atque divi- 6 Epiph. Hasr. xxx. 13, p. 187: iv ry 

sum legimus. Cf. Ep. ad Hedib. viii. yovy wop* owtoTs ewvyytKltp Karii Mor- 

1 : In Evangelio autem quod Hebraicis ^cuoy hvofiaCofxivt^, ovx SK6> Zh irKri- 

litterisscriptumest, legimus, non velum pfardrcp, &A\& vevo^€Vfi€vu> Kot 

templi scissum eed superliminare tern- iiKpwrripiaafidytp, 'E^pouxhy 8c rovro 

pli mirae magnitudinis corruisse. I see ko^ovcw, ifjup4p€rcu, k. t. A. 

39 
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fiom this Gospel, bat thej present so many inconsistencies that it is eri- 
dent that they cannot hare belonged originally to the same book. One 
fragment contains a narrative of the Baptism, ^ith the addition of apoc- 
ryphal details, which gained a wide currency at a very early time. An- 
other gives a saying of the Lord which may have been included in the 
original Ebionite Gospel. Of the remaining pieces one belongs to a writ- 
ing like the Clementines, in which the simple form of history was ex- 
changed for a didactic form. It is possible that this incongruous element 
had been incorporated in the Gospel in the time of Epiphanius ; or he 
may have derived his information from different sources. It is only neces- 
sary to notice that the fragments were not of the same origin. 

1. [In the Ebionite Gospel] the following passage occurs : There 
came a man by name Jesus, and He was about thirty years old, who 
chose us. And when He came to Capernaum He entered into the house 
of Simon, who was sumamed Peter, and opened his mouth and said : 
As I passed along the lake of Tiberias, I chose John and James, sons of 
Zchedee, and Simon and Andrew, and Thaddcus, and Simon Zelotes, 
and Judas Iscariot ; and thee, Matthew, I called as thou wert sitting at 
the receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. You, then, I wish to be 
twelve apostles, for a testimony to Israel.* 

2. And John came baptizing, and Pharisees went out to him and were 
baptized, and all Jerusalem. And John had raiment of camels' hair, and 
a girdle of skin about his loins; and his food (the Gospel says) "was 
wild honey, the taste of which was the taste of manna, fike a honey-cake 
steeped in oil," — that they may convert the word of truth into a lie, and 
put *• honey-cakes" {iynpidas) for "locusts" (iiKpldas).* 

3. The beginning of their Gospel is this : It came to pass in the days 
of Herod, king of Judsea, that John came baptizing, with a baptism of 
repentance, in the river Jordan, who was said to be of the race of Aaron 
the priest, a son of Zachariah and Elizabeth, and all went out to him.^ 



1 Epiph. Hcer. 18, p. 187 : iv Ty irap' fiofnipiov rov *I<r/>a^A. fcol iyti^ero 

abraits €uayyt\i^ . . . ifup4pfrat 8ri *l(odyv7iSy k, r. A. 

iydi^frS ris di^p hv6fiari *Ii7(roi)s, koX 2 Epiph. I. c: kvI iyivrro *IeM(wifs 

wnhs i)s irS»v rpidKomaf hs i^(\4^aT0 fiairTi((av koI i^rjk^ov irphs avrhv ^ap- 

rifJMS, Kol 4?il^i»y fls Kcupapyaohfjt fie- taaioi K(d 4$arrrl<r^ffav Koi irwra 'Icp- 

^\^tv us r)iv oiKiav ^i^xoyos rod diruc- o<r6\vfM, koX fix^^ ^ *loodpv7i5 tv^ufw. 

XtibivTos Il€Tpov, Kol iLvol^as rh a-r6fia ixh rpix&y KUfxiiKov kcX (<&yviv b€p- 

aifTOv f fire Uapcpx^f^^vos irapit T^y fiarii'Tiy vtpl T^y off^hv ainovj kqX r'6 

Xifjunty Ti^pidSos i^tKf^d/xriy ^loady- fipufxa ahrov, ^yifffl, fUM Hypioyy ot if 

yriy iral *ldKa>fioy viobs Zf$tlkilov K(d ytvaris ^v rov fidyya, &i iyKpis iv 

:ilfuaya rhv Zy\\xaT'i\v koL 'lovScuf rhy Aai^, Xya drt&^y furvurrp4tfno<ri rhy 

'laKapi^TTjy Kod <rt rhy Mar^aToy rris AAT/d-efas ^jSyoy us i\f€vdos Kcd 

Ko^tCdfAfvoy 4ir\ rov rf\wylou ind- hvr\ hcpihoiv voiiiffcotriy iyxpi^as iy 

Xttra Ko^ iiKo\o^Shi(rds fiov i/xas oZp fieKiri. The variation shows that the 

fio6\oficu tlycu ttKoH^o kiro<rr6Kovs us GoRpel was in Greek. 

3 Epiph. I. c. This passage has apparently been interpolated fW>m St. Lake 
(Zacharias, Elizabeth). In the following chapter Epiphanius again quotes the 
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4. And after a long interval it adds, that ** when the people were bap- 
tized, Jesus also came and was baptized by John. And when He came 
up from the water, the heavens wore opened, and ho saw the Holy Spirit 
of God in the form of a dove, which came down and came upon him.^ 
And a voice came from heaven, saying : Tliou art my beloved Son ; in 
Thee I am well pleased. And again : To-day have I begotten Thee.2 
And immediately a great light shone round about the place ; ^ and John, 
when he saw it (the narrative continues), says to Jesus : Who art thou, 
Lord ? And again a voice came from heaven to him [John] ; This is ray 
beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. And then (it continues) John 
fell down before Him, and said : I beseech thee, Lord, do thou baptize 
me. But he forbade him, saying. Suffer it : for thus it is becoming that 
all things be fulfiled."^ 



beginning of the Goepel. A comparison of the two quotations illustrates the 
carelessness of Epiphanius and the manner in which the text was altered. 

c.ld: iytytro iv reus ri/itpcus *Hp^^u c.l4: 4y4v€ro iv reus rifidpats 'Hp<i9ou 

rod ^curiXdtas rrjs *lovB€das fiouri\4ws rqs ^lovSo/as 

M iipxt^p^ofs Kaud<f>a 

^\^€V ^Ivdtftnts ^K^€ ris ^Icodutnris oySfutri 

fia7rrl(coy ^imfffM /JLtroyoUs ^trriCuv fidimarfM /AerayoioM 

iv Ty *Iop$(ii^ voTO/x^, iv ry trorofi^ *lopSdiqif 

hs 4\€y€ro thou ix yitfovs *Aap^v koI rek i^rjs, 
rod iipxtfpfots Ktd i^-fifixoyro vphs 
aurhy irdines. 

The insertion of TorcLfjif u worthy of notice. The word is doabtfal in Matt 
iii. 6, but certain in Mark 1. 5. 

1 The difference of this clause fVom connected with the resurrection : Mark 
the corresponding clause in the Canon- xvi. 4, Subito autem ad horam tertiam 
ical Gospel is full of meaning. There tenebrcB diei (? d. ten.) facta sunt per 
the Spirit descends (Karaficuvov) as a totum orbem terrcB^ et descenderunt de 
Dove; here it is as a Dove which came ccelis angeli, et surgentes] in claritate 
down (KarcA^o^tnys). visi Dei simtU tiscenderunt cum eo, et 

2 These words are also quoted as tised continuo lux/eicta est. 

at the Baptism by Justin and Hilary; 4 Epiph. J3icr. xxx. 13, p. 138: ifol 

and are actually given as part of the fier^ rS clireTy iroAA^ hrup4p€i Sri rod 

text in Luke iii. 22, in the Codex Berne AooO ^omrurbtvros ^Ai^e KtCi ^Iriffovs 

(D),and some Latin copies. K(d 4fiairrla'dTj vvh rod ''Iwdyyov, koI 

8 This detail is added in two Latin &s iurTjX^ty i,irh rod SliaTos iiyoiyrjcay 

MSS. ( Vercell. a. Sengerm. g*): Et cum oi ovpavol koX elSc rh iryedixarod &eo5 

baptizaretur (Jesus g") lumen ingens rb ay toy 4y etSei vepurrtpas KareK- 

{magnum g«) circumfulsit (fulgebat gJ) druvaris K<d €iir€h^o{f<rris fU avrSy /rol 

de aqua^ ita ut timerent omnes qui ad- <p<ay^ iyivtro 4k rod ovpavod K^yowrOf 

venerant {qui congregati erant g'). Cf. 2u ixov il6 vibs 6 ayamjrSs, iv ffoi rfb^S- 

Just. M. IHcU. 88 ; Sibyll. Orac. vii. Kijaa' kolL irdKiv *Eyii> <Hi/jLfpoy ytytyyrf- 

82—84. Kd (re. Ked €v^bs irepieAa/xif^c rhv rSvoy 

It is worthy of remark that in an <pcoffi4ya. ty{Lh)*My,4ni<rlv,6'lwiy- 

addition which occurs in another Latin yrjs \4y€i aur^ ^i, rls (I K6pt€ ; koI vd- 

MS. {Bobb. k), a miraculous ( ?) light is My ipmy^ ^ ovpavod irphs aMy, 05- 
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5. Cf. p. 447, No. 8. 

6. [In the account of the Last Snppcr thej add the inteirogatiye and 
the word Jlesh]^ saying : Have I earnestly desired to eat this flesh, the 
Passover, with you 1 ^ 

7. They say, according to their absurd argument : It is sufficient far 
the disciple to be as his Master.^ 

IIL The Gospel of the Clementine Homilieb. 

The numerous quotations which occur in the Clementine Homilies are 
generally allowed to furnish another form of the Ebionite Gospel. It 
may, however, bo very fairly questioned whether the peculiarities which 
these quotations exhibit may not be more properly referred to oral tradi- 
tion or to errors of memory than to any one written source. With one or 
two exceptions, the ilomilies contain no sayings of the Lord which are 
not either mere duplicates of passages in the Gospels or deductions which 
follow directly from them. The subjoined list contains, I believe, a 
complete list of the passages quoted in the Homilies. The quotations 
marked by Italics are verbal in the main ; the remainder generally give 
the sense of the corresponding passage of the canonical Gospel in other 
words.* 

Matt. V. 3. . . Cf. Hom. xv. 10: 6 iiBda'Ka\os ^ijAv wtarohs iriyrfras 

ifuutdpurty, 
y. 8 Cf. Hom. xvii. 7 : Jya ol Ko^apoi rp icapHtf ainhy iScty 

V. 17 Hom. iii. 51 : oIk ^\^oy k. t. y. 

xxiv. .35 ; v. 18. Horn. iii. 51 : 6 ov p. — vapcA. Iwra tu — t. yofiov. 

V. 34, 35. . . . Hom. iii. 56 : fiif ofx6<nir^ rhu oifp. — i^iror^. r. r. 

ov. #. 
V. 37 Hom. iii. 55 ; xix. 2 : Ihrw ifi, rh yai volt (koI) t^ oh 

oC' rh yhp ». — Tov, i, Cf. 2 Cor. i. 17. 
V. 39-41. . . • Cf. Hom. xv. 5. 
V. 44 Cf. Hom. iii. 19. 



r6s i<my 6 vi6s fiov 6 iLyainrr6s, i4»* 2 Epiph. Hcsr. zxx. 26, p. 151 ; ^a\ 

ty I7tr8<(in7<ra. Kal r<(T€, (fnitriy, 6 yh{> narhi rhv iKtiPwy \Tip<&&ii X6yoy 

'iwdt^vris Trponr^o'wy abr^ ^Aeye Aeo- ^ApKtrhy r^ /la^rir^ tlyai &5 6 HiBdff- 

fud ffov K^pic, ov fi€ fidmioov' & 8^ Ka\os, If it were not that Epiphanius 

dK^kvey avTtfi k4ytcy''Ap€s, tri otrrws quotes the passage again in the same 

d<TT\ 7rp4froy trKrifw^you irdtrra. form (J SO, p. 160), it would seem that 

I Epiph. Host. xxx. 22, p. 146: ivoiri- the change {elvai for ^a yfyrrrat) was 

oay , . . avrhy x4yovra M ^ ivibv- simply an error of his. 
IJiia iire^vfitjoa Kp4a_s rovro 

rh Udcxa <f>ayt7y fifdr* vfiay. . 3 The Clementine quotations are 

Immediately below Epiphanius quotes printed in a convenient form by Cred- 

the passage : M^ ivt^filc^ ive^vfirioa ner, Beitrdge^ i. pp. 284 ff. 

roxno Th lliax°^ Kp4as <l>ayuy fi^dr* I have discussed the quotations of 

6fjMv, The true reading was probably Justin M. elsewhere: Bist. qf If. T, 

Kp4as rovTOf or toCto rh Kp4as, Canotiy pp. 133 ff. 
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Matt. y. 45. 

vi. 6. . . 

vi. 32. 8. . 

vi. 13. . . 

vii. 2. . . 

vii. 7. . . 

vii. 9-11; . 



vii. 12. . . 

vii. 13, 14. 
vii. 15, 16. 
vii. 21. . . 

vui. 11. 
viii. 5-11. . 
viii. 24. 
viii. 31. 
ix. 12. . . 

X. 10. . . 



X. 11-15. . 

X. 28. . . 

X. 29, 30. . 

X. 34, 35. . 

xi. 11. . . 

xi. 25. . . 



xi. 27. . 


• • 


xi. 28. . 




xii. 26. 




xii. 34. 




xiL 41. 




xii. 42. 




xm. 17. 




xiii. 39. 




xiii. 52. 




XV. 13. 




xvi. 13 ff. 





Horn. iii. 57. Cf. xii. 26; xviii. 2. 

Horn. iii. 55. 

Horn. iii. 55 ; o28ei/ ydp — air. v p\v avrhy a^id>- 

Horn. xix. 2 : /t. — t. voy. 

Cf. Horn, xviii. 16. 

Horn. iii. 52 : ^t^t. koI eipla-Kfre. 

Horn. iii. 56: riya tdr'fyTei ut, &prov — ^ koI Ix^' — 

6 ir. V, 6 ovpdyios — raits ouTovfifyots ounhy Kal 

rots iroiovo'iy rh ^4\7ifia aurou. 
Cf. Horn. xii. 32 : t ^4\ei iaur^ ^4?iei icat r^ irXijo'loy, 

Cf. vii. 4. 
Horn, xviii. 17. 
Horn. vii. 15, 16. 
Cf. Horn. viii. 7 : rl fx€ K4y€t5,K ^pu, xipie, Ktd ou 

iroieis & \4yw. 
Horn. viii. 4. 
Cf. Horn. ix. 21. 
Cf. Horn. xix. 14. 
Cf Horn. xix. 14. 
Horn. iii. 56 : 6 @€hs ^Keos ^4K€i koI ou dvalcsy, imyya- 

ffiv auTov Kal ovx bKoKcan^puara (Hos. vi. 6). 
Horn iii. 7 : &|. L 6 Spy, rov fiur^ov avrov. Cf. Luko 

X. 7 ; I Tim. v. 18. 
Cf. Horn. iii. 30, 31. 
Horn. xvii. 5. 
Cf. Horn. xii. 31. 
Cf. Horn. xi. 19. 
Cf. Horn. ii. 17. 
Horn. viii. 6 : ^|oju. o". trdrtp rod ohp, ica2 t. y. tri ix, 

T. &. <r. 'irpt(rfiuT4pwy koH — kt/it. ^ri\d(ov<riy, 

Cf. Horn. xvii. 5 ; xviii. 15. 
Horn. xvii. 4 ; xviii. 4 : ouMs tyvw rhy vaT4pa u /u^ 

6 vihs &s ovBe rhy vl6y ns otd^y c2 fjL^ 6 var^p Kcd oTs 

tiv fio6\rircu 6 vlhs iiiroKdK/npiu. 
Horn. iii. 52: devrt — Kinriuyres. 
Horn. x\x.2: 6« 6 2. — ir. oiy avrou ffT^/cjj if 

fioffiXela ; 
Horn. xix. 7 : 4k v. k, ct. X. 
Horn. xi. .33. 
Horn. x\ 33: ficur. y, 4y€p^, fi, t. y, — iirbr. ».-» 

2oA. a)$€ Ka\ ou v lar tier «. ^ 

Horn. iii. 53. 
Cf Horn. xix. 2. 
Cf. Horn. viii. 7. 

Ham. iii. 52 : iraad <p, — d ir, 6 ovp, iKp. 
Horn. xvii. 18 f. 

39* 
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Matt xvii. 5. . . Horn. xyii. 53 : oZtos Itrriv fiov 6 vibs 6 iiyamfrhs cis 

hy tvi6Kfi<ra' rovrov hcovtrt, 
xvii. 20. ... Cf. Horn. xi. 16 : 8i& tr'nrrtas. . . . r^ ip^aiv ioiKSra. 

.... fjifdi(n"ri<rt vd^. * 

xviii. 10. . . . Horn. xvii. 7. 
xviii. 17. . • . Horn. xii. 29. Cf. p. 449. num. 18. 
xix. 8, 4. . . . Horn. iii. 54. 
xix. 16-18. . . Cf. Horn, xviii. 3. 
XX. 16; xxii. 14. Horn. viii. 4 : iroW. k\, o\. S^ 4k\. 
xxii. 1-14. . . Cf. Horn. viii. 22. 
xxii. 23. . . . Cf. Horn. iii. 54. 
xxiL 32. . . . Horn. iii. 55 : o6k loriy ^. v» &XAa C 
xxiii. 2, 3. . . Horn. iii. 18. 
xxiii. 13. . . . Cf. Horn xviii. 16. 
xxiii. 25, 26. . Horn. xi. 29 : ohcX if. yp. iral 4». v. &. k. r. iror. — rb 

i^.itr.tk y4fi€t ^virovs* 
xxiv. 2, 34. . . Horn. iii. 15. 
xxiv. 45-51. . . Horn, iii 60; 64. 
XXV. 21. . . . i/om. iii. 65 : cS 8. — irurr^. 
XXV. 26. ... Horn. iii. 61. 
XXV. 41. . . . Horn. xix. 2. Cf. xx. 9. 
xxviii. 19. .• . Cf. Horn. xvii. 7. 

In addition to these passages there are others which present parallels 
with the remaining canonical Gospels. 

Mark iv. 34. . . Horn. xix. 20 : 8f5 koI to7s avrov fjtadifrcus kot i^iay 

^ircAvc rrjs rwv ohpaof&v ficuriKelas rtt fwarr'fipta. 
vii. 26. ... Horn, ii 19 : ^vpo<l>oiviKia(Ta. 
xii. 29. ... Horn. iii. 57 (Deut. vi. 4). 
Luke viii. 18. . Cf Horn, xviii. 16 {khy 8ok^ ^X^"')* 

X. 18 Cf Horn. xix. 2. 

X. 20 Cf Horn. ix. 22. 

xviii. 1-8. . . . Horn. xvii. 5. 
xix. 1-10. . . Cf Horn. iii. 63. 
xxiii. 34. . . . Horn. xi. 20. 
John iii. 5. . . Horn. xi. 26. 
ix. 1 ff. ... Horn. xix. 22. 

X. 9 Horn. iii. 52 : 4y<& tlfu ^ ir^\7i t^j C*^s. 

X. 27 Horn. iii. 52 : rh ifih icp6^ra iuco6€i r^s ifiiis iJMyris* 

IV. The Gospel op Marcion. 

TertuUian and Epiphanius i supply us with materials for reconstructing 
tUb Gospel which Marcion published as " the Gospel of the Lord," or " of 

1 c. Hceres. xlii. pp. 909 seqq. It eral variations which occar In Epiph- 

will be sufficient for our purpose to anius appear to be later errors of 

refer only to TertuUian, who examines transcription, or errors of Epiphanius 

the Goepel of Marcion in the fourth himself, 
book of his treatise against hini. Sey- 
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Christ^' It does not appear that he made any additions to the Pauline 
narrative of St. Luke, which he adopted as the basis of his history ; and 
the following table f will show how much of it he recognized. In most 
cases the reasons for the changes and omissions will be evident, when we 
bear in mind the peculiar features of the Marcionite heresy. 

St. Luke. The first, second, and third chapters of St. Luke were 

wanting in Marcion's Gospel, which began with the 
(iii. 1) words: *' In the fifteenth year of the 

reign of Tiberius Cffisar [God^] ^^iJ!^!' 
(iv. 31) came down to Capernaum, a city 

of Galilee, and was teaching on the Sabbath-day." 
iv. 32-37. . . V. 34=Nofa/Mjv^ 
iv. 38, 39. . . Doubtful, 
iv. 16-30. . . Omitting all reference to the Old Tes- •d.w.8. 

tament, and in v. 16=oS ^jy rc^pafx- 

fjLtyos and ward rh ela^hs avr^. 
iv. 40-44. . . Entire. 
V. 1-39. . . . Entire.^ In v. 14, Ua us ftapripiov f id. iv. ^-ii. 

vyiiv rovro. 
vi. 1-49. . . Entire.* In w \1 y Kar^^ iv avro7s. id iv.ia. 

vii. 1-28 ; 36-50. w. 29 — 35 are opposed to Marcion's 

view of the relation of John the Baptist to Jesus, 

and to his idea of the true Christian life. 
Tiii. 1-18; 20-56; Entire* ^^„^ 

ix. 1-62. . . In u. 30 Marcion seems to have read <„. x9, 20. 

avytarrfffay oyry (or rather tartiffav id. iv. 21—23. 

fi€T* avTov) ; and in place of u. 31, 

only d<f>^€irr€s iy tj? 5(J^|7 ainov.^ 

1 In the construction of this table I 3 Tertullian {adv. Marc. iv. 11) 
have chiefly followed Hahn's edition of acutely criticizes the impropriety of 
Marcion's Goepel, published in Thilo, the sudden introduction of John the 
Codex Apocryphus^ pp. 408-408 ; aitd I Baptist after the removal of the open- 
have throughout compared my own ing chapters of St. Luke's Gospel, 
table with that given by De Wette Marcion's explanation of vv. 14, 36-39, 
(EifU. § 71 6), who quotes the results of may be seen in Tertullian, adv Marc. 
Kitschl's investigations into the sub- iv. 9, 11 (pp. 210, 222). 

ject. All the passages of St. Luke ^ Marcion explained v. 23, and the 

which were contained iu Marcion's *' woe " in v. 24, so as to accord with 

Gospel are placed in the first column, his own views : Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 

ond any significant variations are noted 15. 

in the second. 5 Marcion represented the announce- 

2 The Marcionites maintained the no- ment of " the mother and brethren of 
tion of a sudden and unexpected (subi- Jesus" as made '■Hentandi gratia:"^ 
tum ex inopinato, Tertull. I. c.) ap- ad». 3/arc. IV. 19, p. 260. According to 
pearance of the good Deity to frustrate Epiphanius, ri fi'fiTTjp — i8. ab. were 
the designs of the God of the Jews, wanting. 

Cf. Neander, Church ERatorjf, 11. pp. 6 The explanation which Marcion 
182, sqq. gave of the Transfiguration is interest- 
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iMfo.Jrarv.l*.M, X. 1-11 ; 16-42. V. 21 ^irdrtp and ical rrjs yrjs. The 
•*• order in v. 22 was reversed by Mar>- 

cion ; v. 24 he probably read only 

5ti vp, ovK eVioy h vfitis iSAerexe. v. 

25= ai^vioif.^ 
id,iv.»,V, xi. 1-29; 33-48; Cf. Varr. Lecti. in ». 2; v. 29=«f /xj^ 

52-54. rh fffifi, '!«. ^ In o. 42 he read 

K\ri<rw for Kplffiv, and = raw ra — 

iupUyfU. 
iiLiv. 28, 9. xii. 1-5 ; 8-59 ; In ru. 8, 9, 4v<&inoy rod ecoG.' 

icf.tv.90. xiii 10-28. . . In v. 28, for *A^pa^ — irpo^ros, Mar- 

cion read irdmas rohs BucalovSf and 

added 4x0. ica2 Kparovii4vov$ 

id.iv.SL xiy. 1-6; 12-35. In v. 26, Marciou read iraraXc/xe« for 

fuatt. 
id.iv.sz. XT. 1-10. . . In V. 10, iv^wiov rov &^ov. Cf. xii. 

8, 9. 
u/. tv. 83, 34. xvi. 1-31. . . In V. 12, T^ 4ti6v. In v. 17, for the 

last clause Marcion read : /LtoG ^ t&p 

id. iv. 85. xvii. 1-6 ; 1 1-37 . Marcion added inv. 2, €i obK iyev- 

yfi^V ^ [c<] Ai. fi ; and inserted 
Luke iv. 27 after v. 14. 
id. iv. 36. xviii. 1-30 ; 35-43. v. 37 = 6 NofwpaTor. Cf. iv. 34. 

id.iv.si. xix. 1-28; 47, 48. v. 9 = ko^Sti — iariy. 

id.iv.3S. XX. 1-8; 19-36; Entire. 

39-47. 
id.iv.so. xxi. 5-17; 19, 20;t;. 27=Kal B6^r)s^ In v. 32, for ^ 

23-38. yevea a^rri, Marcion read 6 oupcufhs 
K<d v yv- v. 36 = K<d — &ydp^ov, 
id. iv. 40, 41. xxii. 1-1 5 ; ( 1 7, 1 8 ) V. 3 = tlanX^e »€ aarayas. 

19-29; 31-34; 
39-41; 45-48; 
52-71. 
id. iv. 42. xxiii. 1-42 ; 44-46 ;v.3 = ruv *louBaiav. 

50-56.® V. 34 = diafifp((6fjL€Voi — Kkripoy, 

ing: ctdv. Marc. lY. 22. He justifies thief" (v. 89). Tertull. I. c. pp. 804, 

the apparent harshness of vv. 67 seqq. 311. 

1 Cf. Tertull. adv. Marc. iv. 25, p. 293. 4 For Marcion's explanation of the 

2 Marcion supposed that " the strong parable (19-31) see Tertull. I. c. pp. 328 
man armed " (v. 21) meant the Creator seqq. The words sicut et lex et proph- 
— the God of the Jews, and " the etcR (Tertull. iv. 83) seem to be a corn- 
stronger man," the good Deity. Ter- ment of Tertullian. 

tull. IV. 26, p. 299. n Marcion probably applied the pas- 

3 In V. 6, the '* fearful God " is the sage to the Jewish Messiah (Hahn). 
Creator, who is also signified by " the 6 Epiphanius represents Marcion as 
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xxiy. 1-26 ; 28-47. ». 25, oTs iXd\ritr€P vfiiy, v. 32 = &s id. fc. 4S. 

itriv, rifA, T. ypwpds. v. 37 ^ifxiyTaaua 
for irycvfJM. v. 39 s= i|/7}Xa^(raTc, adpKo, v. 44 = 
Zti, — ifjLov. V. 45 =3= t<Jt€ — auroif. r. 46 = 8ti — 
7€7poirTai.' 

No one of the remaining Apocryphal Gospels claims any special notice. 
The fragments qaoted from the Gospel according to the Egyptians'^ have 
been already given ; and of the Gospels of Basilides, Cerinthas, Apelles, 
Matthias, we know little more than the names. Bat there is another class 
of writings also called Apocryphal Gospels, to which the Gospels of the 
Infancy and the Gospd of Nicodemus belong, which cannot be left wholly 
unnoticed. The narratives which we have hitherto examined were either 
based on the same oral traditions as the canonical Gospels, or revisions of 
thejcanonical texts ; but these enter on a new field, and illustrate the writ- 
ings of the New Testament^ more by the complete contrast which they 
offer to the spirit and style of the whole, than by minute yet significant 
divergences from particular books. The completeness of the antithesis 
which these spurious stories offer to the divine record appears at once — if 
we may be allowed for a moment to compare light with darkness — in 
relation to the treatment of the three great elements of the Gospel history, 
miracles, parables, and prophecy, the lessons of power, of nature, and of 
providence. In the Apocryphal miracles we find no 
worthy conception of the laws of providential interfer- "**^ 

ence ; they are wrought to supply personal wants, or to gratify private 
feelings, and often are positively immoral. Nor, again, is there any spir- 
itual element in their working ; they are arbitrary displays of power, and 
without any spontaneity on our Lord's part or on that of the recipient. 
The Apocryphal Gospels ' are also entirely without par- pardbUa • 
ables ; they exhibit no sense of those deeper relations 
between nature and man — between corruption and sin — which are so 
frequently declared in the Synoptic Gospels. And, at the same time, 
they do not rise to the purely spiritual theology of St. John, which in its 
very essence rises above the mixed earthly existence of man. 

Yet more, they do not recognize the office of prophecy ; they make no 
reference to the struggles of the Church, with the old ^^ . 
forms of sin and evil reproduced Tfrom age to age, till 
the final regeneration of all things. History in them becomes a mere col- 
lection of traditions, and is regarded neither as the fulfilment of the past 
nor as the type of the future. 

introdncing various changes into v. 2, S Compare the followipg passages in 

of which traces appear elsewhere. Cf. the Apocryphal Gospels: 

Tischdf. ad too. (a) Gosp. Inf. 14-20, 38 (ed. Thilo). 

1 It appears that the end of Marcion's Gosp. Thorn. 5. 
Gospel was as abrupt as the commence- Gosp. Inf. 29, 47, 49. 
ment. Compare Hahn, I. c. p. 486. (b) Gosp. Inf. 28, 36-7, 40. 

2 Cf. p. 448, n. 3. Gogp. Inf. 16, 17 sqq. 
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The differences in style are not less than these differences in spirit. For 
the depth of a spiritual sequence we have affected explanations and irrele- 
vant details. * And the divine witidom of our Gospels stands in clear con- 
trast to mere dreams of fancy, if we compara some Scripture story with 
obvious parallels in the most esteemed of the Apocryphal histories. Thas, 
wo might refer to the cure of the dasmoniac ( Gosp. Inf. 14), and the reci- 
tal in St. Luke (viii. 26 — 32) ; to the discourse from the Mount of Beati- 
tudes (Matt. v. — vii), and the address from Mount Olivet (Gosp. Joseph. 
I. sqq.) ; to the inspired records of the Crucifixion, and the Gospel of Nic- 
odemus. For even these wild legends have their use. If the corruptions 
of the Gospels lead us hack to a common source preser\'ed in our Canon* 
the fables of early times teach us how far the cbar^^ristics of the Gos- 
pels were above die natural taste of the first CJiristians. 



APPENDIX E. 

A CLASSIFICATION OF THE GOSPEL MIRACLES. , 

fiufr€ver4 fxoi Sri 4y^ iv r^ irarpi koI 6 irar^p iv ifiol' cl 5^ p/fj, Ztii rh 

tftya aJlnh irurreieTe. — £t. John xiv. 11. 

I HAVE examined elsewhere * the general relations of the Gospel Mira- 
cles as a Revelation — a trhole in themselves of singular harmony and 
completeness : at present it will be sufficient to give an outline of the 
results obtained, by presenting a classification of the Miracles, which will 
exhibit their mutual connections.^ 

I. MIRACLES ON NATURE. 
I. Miracles of Creative Power. 

(a) The Water made Wine: John ii. 1 — 12. 
Character changed. Christ the Source of Joy. 

(b) The Bread multiplied. 

a. Matt xiv. 15 — 21 ; Mark vi. 35—44 ; Luke ix. 12 — 

17 ; John vi. 5 — 14. 

b. Matt. XV. 32—39 ; Mark viii. 1—10. 

Substance increased. Christ the Source of Subsist- 
ence. 



1 Cf Gosp. Inf 50-2. 2 Characteristics qf the Gospel Mvra- 

47-8. des, Cambr. 1869. 

Protev. S. Jac. iii. 3 The arrangement proposed is not 

Gosp. Joseph. 16, 17. offered as absolute or final. It offers, 
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(c) Tlie walking on the Water : Matt. xiv. 22 — ^26 ; Mark vi. 48, 
49; John vi. 16—21. 
Force controlled. Christ the Source of strength. 

2. MiBACLES OF Providence. 
(a) Miracles of Blessing. 

a. The first Miraculous Draught of Fishes : Luke v. 1 — 11. 

The foundation of the outward Church. 
h. I'he Storm Stilled: Matt. viii. 23—27; Mark iv. 
35—41 ; Luke viii. 22—25. 
The defence of the Church from without. 

c. The Stater in the Fishes Mouth : Matt. xvii. 24 — 27. 
The support of the Church from within. 

d. The second Miraculous Draught of Fishes : John xxi. 

1—23. 
The Church of the future. 
(6) Miracle of Judgment. 

The fig4ree cursed : Matt. xxi. 19 ff. ; Mark xi. 20 ff. 

11. MIRACLES ON MAN. 

1. Miracles op Personal Faith. 

(a) Organic Defects (the Blind). 
a. Faith special. 

The two blind men in the house: Matt. ix. 29—31. 
h. Faith absolute. 

Bartimceus restored : Matt. xx. 29 — 34 ; Mark x. 
46—52 ; Luke xviii! 35—43. 
(6) Chronic Impurity. 

a. Open. Leprosj. 
Faith special. 
The one Leper: Matt. viii. 1—4; Mark i. 40—45; 
Lukev. 12—16. 
Faith special and absolute contrasted. 
The Ten Lepers: Luke xvii. 11 — 19. 
h. Secret. 

The Woman with the Issue : Matt. ix. 20 — 22 ; Mark 
V. 25—34 ; Luke viii. 43—48. 

2. Miracles of Intercession. 

(a) Organic Defects. (Simple Intercession.) 

a. The blind: Mark viii. 22— 26. 

b. The deaf and dumb: Mark vii. 31 — 37. 

(6) Mortal sicknesses. (Intercession based on natural ties.) 
a. Fever. 

The nobleman's son healed : John iv. 46 — 54. 

unless I am mistaken, one very natural exists. Deeper study may lay open 

and instructive view of relations which more subtle and profound points of 

are many-sided ; and at least it is suf- union between the different incidents, 
ficient to show that some connection 
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6. Paralysb. 

Tlte centurion's servant healed: Matt. viii. 5^13; 
Luke vii. 1 — 10. 
*• The man borne of four healed: Matt ix. 1 — 8 ; Mark 

ii. 1—12; Luke V. 17—26. 

3. MlBACLES OF LOVB. * 

(a) Organic Defect, 

The blind man healed: John ix. 
(6) Disease. 

a. The fever healed: Matt. viii. 14, 15 ; Mark i. 29—34 : 

Luke iv. 38—41. 
6. The dropsy healed : Luke xiv. 1 — 6. 

c. The withered hand restored : Matt. xii. 9 — 13; Mark iiL 

1 — 5; Luke vi. 6 — 11. 

d. The impotent man restored: John v. 1 — 17. 

€. The woman with a spirit of infirmity set free: Luke ziii. 

10—17. 
(c) Death, 

a. The Death-chamber. 

A girl raised: Matt. ix. 18 ff. ; Mark y. 22 ff. ; Luke 
viii. 41 ff. 
6. The bier. 

A young man raised: Luke vii. 11 — 18. 
c. The tomb. 

A tried friend raised : John xi.* 

m. MIRACLES ON THE SPIRIT-WORLD. 

1. Miracles of Intercession. 

(a) Simple Intercession. 

a. A dumb man possessed by a devil: Matt. ix. 32 — 34. 
6. A blind and a dumb man : Matt. xii. 22 ff. Of. Lake 
xi. 14 ff. 

(b) Intercession based on natural ties. 

a. The Syrophamician's daughter healed: Matt. xv. 21 — ^28* 

Mark vii. 24—30. 

b. The lunatic boy healed: Matt. xvii. 14 ff. ; Mark ix. 14 

ff. ; Luke ix. 37 ff. 

2. Miracles of Antagonism. 

{a) In the Synagogue. 

The unclean spirit cast out : Mark i. 21—28 ; Luke iv. 
31—37. 

1 The healing of Malchus (Luke xxii. how the Divine Fower represses and 

51) seems not to fall within the true remedies the evils caused by incondd- 

cycle of the Gospel Miracles either in erate zeal, 
character or import. We may see in it 
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(6) in the Tombs. 

The Legion cast out: Matt. viii. 28 — 34; Mark v. 1 — 17 ; 
Luke viii. 26—37. 

■ 

It will be seen that in the fundamental and crowning miracle of the 
Gospel — the Resurrection — all these forms of miracu- 
lous working are included. The course of nature was , . * - * * 
controlled, for tliere was a great earthquake ; the laws 
of material existence were overruled, for when the doors were shut Jesus 
came into the midst of His disciples, and whfen their eyes ^^j^ ^^^^ ^ 
were opened He vanished out of their sight. The reign j^^^^ jjaj^^j^ ^ 
of death was overthrown, for many of the saints came 
out of their graves and went into the Holy City. The -**""• **«^ *• 
powers of the spiritual world were called forth, for an- 
gels watched at the sepulchre and ministered to believ- 
ers. Thus full and harmonious is the whole strain of ^^'^ 25. 
Scripture : All things are double, one against another , and God hath made 
nothing imperfect. 



APPENDIX P. 

A CLASSIFICATION OF THE GOSPEL PABABLES. 

Tldyra Bitrad, iy Ka*r4ycam rov kvos' 

fcol ovK iirolrifffv oMy cAAeTirov. — EccLUS. xlii. 24. 

We have already endeavored to discover in the combination of the 
Gospel miracles the laws of Divine interference for the ^^^ relation of 
Redemption of man, and the proofs of the universality parables to Mira- 
of the Saviour's power ; it will be our object now to point ^^* 
out the converse truths from a consideration of the Parables : in them we 
shall seek to mark the- lessons which we may learn from the Natural 
World on the progress and scope of Revelation, and the testimony which 
man's own heart renders to the Christian Morality. Thus it is that the 
Miracles and Parables are exactly correlative to each other ; in the one 
we see the personality and power of the Worker, and in the other the 
generality and constancy of the Work ; in the one we ar^ led to refer the 
ordinary events of life to God, and in the other to consider their relation 
to man : in the one we arc led to regard the manifoldness of Providence, 
and in the other to recognize the instruct! veness of the Universe. 

Tfie Parables in the Gospels may be presented in the following classifi- 
cation, if we consider the sources from which they arc drawn. 

40 
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I. PARABLES DRAWN FROM THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

1 . The Sourcbs of the Elemehts of Natural ob Sfibitdai. 

Life: 

(a) Tho Power of Good. The Sower: Matt xiii. 3—8; Mark 

iv. 4 — 8 ; Luke viii. 5 — ^8. 
(6) The Power of Evil. The Tares: Matt xiii. 24—30. 

2. The mode of theib Development silent and mtsterious. 

Jlie Seed growing secretly : Mark iv. 26 — ^29. 

3. The Fulness of theib Development : 

(a) An outward Growth. The Mustard-seed: Matt xiii. 31, 32 ; 

Mark iv. 30—32 ; Luke xiii. 18, 19. 
(6) An inward Change. The Leaven: Matt. xiii. 33; Luke 

xiii. 20,21. 

II. PARABLES DRAWN FROM THE RELATIONS OF MAN. 

1. To THE Loweb World, as explaining Jiis Connection also with 

higher Beings,^ while he 

(a) Destroys the worthless (ccarpi,). The Draw-net: Matt. xiii. 

47—50. 
(6) Labors with the unfruitful. The barren Fig-tree : Luke xiii. 

6—9. 
(c) Seeks to reclaim the lost, whether it has been lost 

a. By its own Wandering. The lost sheep: Matt, xviii. 12 
— 14 ; Luke xv. 3 — 7. 

6. By his Carelessness. The lost Drachma : Luke xv. 8 
—10. 

2. To HIS Fellow-men : 

(a) In the Family, from the higher to the lower, as explaining 

his personal relations to God : 

a. Mercy. The unmerciful Servant : Matt, xviii. 23 — 35. 
Correlative: Gratitude. The tux> DdAors: Luke vii. 41 
— 13. 
h. Forgiveness. The prodigal Son: Luke xv. 11—32. 
Corrdative : Obedience. The two Sons : Matt. xxi. 28 
—32. 

(b) In social Life, as explaining his Relations to the Church : 

a. Zeal in the Petition for Blessings : 

i.^or others. 27ie Friend at Midnight: Luke xi. 5—8. 
, ii. For ourselves. JTie unjust Judge : Luke xviii. 1 — 8. 

1 Cf. Matt. xiii. 49, 60: Luke xv. 7 careless within the existing Church 

(X<>p^ tarcLi iv r^ ovpaytp* when were awakened). It is easy to see why 

the Redemption was accomplished): there is no corresponding clause in 

Luke XV. 10 (x*P^ yiytrai 4y<&- "the Prodigal Son." 
wiov rwv ayy4\uy rod d-cov* when the 
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6. Patience in the coarse of Life : 

i. For others, Endurance. The ten Virgins: Matt.xxr. 

1--13. 
ii. In oarselves, Self-denial. The lower Seats : Luke xiv. 
7—11. 
c. Regard for outward Ordinances : 

i. As a feeling from within. The great Supper : Luke 

xiv. 15—24. 
ii. As required by their Dignity. The King's Marriage- 
feast: Matt. xxii. 1 — 14. 
(c) In regard to his means, as explaining the Devotion of 
our Endowments to God's Service : 

a. Thoughtfulness in planning his Works, as to 
i. His own power : 

Absolutely. The Tower-builder : Luke xiv. 28 — 30. 
Relatively. I'he King making War: Luke xiv. 31 

—33. 
ii. Their effects on others. The unjust Steward: Luke 

xvi. 1 — 9. 

b. In his Works. 

i. As to himself, Fruitfnlness : 

Absolutely. The Talents: Matt. xxv. 14 — 30. 
Relatively. The Pounds : Luke xix. 11 — 27. 
ii. As to others. Unselfishness. The wicked Husband- 
men: Matt. xxi. 33-44; Mark xii. I — 12; Luke 
XX. 9 — 18. 

c. After the completion of his Works : 

i. As to himself. Humility. The unprofitable Servants: 

Luke xvii. 7 — 10. 
ii. As to others. Dependence. The Lcdjorers in the 
Vineyard: Matt. xx. 1 — 16. 
3. To Providence, as teaching that spiritually as well as tempo- 
rally Advantages imply Duties, whether we obtain them 
(a) Unexpectedly. The hid Treasure: Matt. xiii. 44. 
(6) After a zealous Search. The Man seeking Pearls: Matt. 

xiii. 45, 46. 
(c) By natural Inheritance. The rich Fool: Luke xii. 16 — 21. 

There are still remaining three symbolic narratives which are usually 
ranked as Parables : — " The Publican and Pharisee," " The Good Sa- 
maritan," and " The Rich Man and Lazarus." These, however, in their 
primary reference give direct patterns for action, and in their secondary 
meaning apply to classes, and not to indiWduals. It seems as if wo may 
read in them the opposition of Christianity to Judaism, in its essential 
Spirituality, in its universal Love, and in its outward Lowliness. 



ADDITIONS FOR PAGE 367, 



RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR INSERTION THERE. SEE INTRODUCTION 

TO AMERICAN EDITION, p. X. 



* The following pftrables are recorded hj St. Mark. That which is peculiar to 
him is marked by Italics. 

1. The sower (ir. 4—8). 

2. The seed growing secretly (iv. 26-— 29). 
8. The mustard seed (iv. 80—82). 

The unity and completeness of the lesson which these convey must be obvious 
without comment. 

1» The miracles recorded by St. Mark are both numerous and characteristic of 
his Gospel. Peculiar narratives are (as before) marked by Italics. 
1 The unclean spirit cast out (i. 21—28). 
2. The fever healed (i. 29—84). 
8. The leper cleansed (i. 40—45). 

4. The palsy healed (ii. 1—12). 

5. The withered hand restored (iii. 1—5) [ill. 10, 11, Many healed: unclean 
spirits cast out]. 

6. The tempest stilled (iv. 85—41). 

7. The legion cast out (v. 1—17). 

8. The woman with issue healed (v. 25—84). 

9. Jairus* daughter raised (v. 22 ff ). 

10. The five thousand fed (vi. 85—44). 

11. The walking on the water (vi. 48, 49) [vi. 64 ff., all that touched Christ 
made whole]. 

12. The Syrophoenician's daughter healed (vii. 24—80). 

13. The deaf and dumb healed (vii. 31—37). 

14. The four thousand fed (viii. 1—10). 

15. The blind man healed (viii. 22—26). 

16. The deaf and dumb spirit cast out (ix. 14 ff.). 

17. Bartimseus healed (x. 26— 52)^ 

18. The fig-tree cursed (xi. 20 ff). 
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A.BVENT, attempts to fix the date of, 
142. 

Alexandria, the meeting-point of 
Judaism and Greece, 88. 

Amtiognus of Socho, 86. 

fLNTiocHUS, effects of his persecution, 
85. 

\POCALYP8K, usage of term in New 
Testament, 34 n. 

Spocalypse and prophecy con- 
trasted, 9^ n. 

Apocryphal Jewish books, 08; 
silent as to a personal Messiah, 112 ; 
Gospels (see Gospel), 454; sayings of 
our Lord, 445; works of our Lord, 
452. 

^POLOOIBTS, on Inspiration, 412. 
^postles, their relation to Christian- 
ity, 174. 

Vpostlbs, their different views of 
Christianity, 222. 

Assembly, the great, 81 

Athenagoras on Inspiration, 410. 

AuousTiNB, his essay on the Gospels, 
251. 

Baptism of oub Lord, accounts of 

the, 314. 
Barnabas on Inspiration, 408. 

Caius on Inspiration, 417. 

Calvinistic view op Inspiration, 
31. 

Canon of the Old Testament, 77 n. 

Claudius Apollinaris on Inspi- 
ration, 413. 

Clemens (Rom.) on Inspiration, 404. 

Clemens (Alex.) on Inspiration, 
425. 

Clementine Homilies on Inspira- 
tion, 441. 
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Clementine Recognitions on In- 
spiration, 443. 

Completeness of Holy Scripture, 
58-59. 

Concordances between the Gospels, 

200. 

CONNECTINO PHRASES used by the 
Evangelists, 845 n. ; (last journey to 
Jerusalem), 378 n. 

Crucifixion, Synoptic narratives of 
the, 821 ; day of the, 289 n. ; 888. 

Cyprian on Inspiration, 422. 

Difficulties of the Gospels, their 
origin, 887; their usefulness, 398. 

DioGNETUM (i?p ad.) ON Inspiration, 
407. 

Doctors, sayings of the later, 91. 

ECCLESIASTICUS, 91. 

EsDRAS 2, its character, 126; its doc- 
trine of Messiah, 129. 

EssENES of Falentinian origin, 89 n. 

Evangelists not conspicuous in his- 
tory, 229. 

Evangelists, their emblems, 250. 

Faith and reason in relation with 

Scripture, 392. 
Flight into Egyyt, 813 n. 

Gemara, singular reference to Messiah, 
153 

Genealogies of our Lord, 310 n. 

"Gospel," use of term, 180; oral in 
origin, 198, 212; facts mentioned in 
Acts of the Apostles, 183; the Epis- 
tles, 185; its first preaching historic, 
182, 191. 

Gospels, the four, their general char- 
acter, 46, 178, 212, 286, 387; inspired 
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hiBtory, 218; embody Apo«toUo 
preaching, 178^ 229; order of their 
composition, 214 n.; their distinctive 
character, 221, 229, 887; their real 
unity, 252; their difficulties, 886; 
their historical authority, 389. 

GoAPKL according to the Hebrews, 
454 ; according to the Egyptians, 448 n. 

GosPBL of the Ebionites, 467; of the 
Clementine Homilies, 400; of Mar- 
don, 462; of the Infknoy, 466; of 
Nicodemus, 466. 

Gbammatioal imtkbprbtatioh of 
Holt Scbipturk kssbktial, 60, 889. 

Gbkxk lawouaob, omen of universal 
religion, 108. 

GBKlbK THOnOHT IK CONTAOT WITH 

Judaism (Alexandria), 88. 

Haoioobapha, their character due to 
captivity, 80. 

Hbathbm a llusioztb to ak bxpectbd 
Messiah, 161. 

" Heaven " btwontmous with 
" God," when first used, 86 n. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, its testimony 
to the Gospel, 189. 

Heoesippus on Inspiration, 412. 

Henoch, Book of, clearness of Messi- 
anic doctrine, 117. 

Heretics, their adoption of the sev- 
eral Gospels, 244. 

Hermas on Inspiration, 406. 

HippOLYTus ON Inspiration, 418. 

History op human race centres 
IN the Gospel, 69. 

History of Jewish people, its im- 
portance, 71. 

Ignatius on Inspiration, 406. 

Inspiration, diflferent theories of, 80; 
defined, 84,89; combines the divine 
and human, 218; various forms of, 
37; proofs of, 43; claimed in the New 
Testament, 43 n.; opinions of the 
fathers of the first three centuries on, 
402,445. 

Interpretation, grammatical and 
spiritual, 59, 389. 

iRENiBus ON Inspiration, 413. 

James, St., his testimony to the Gos- 
pel, 186. 



"Jbsub Chbibt,*' use of title in the 
Gospels, 296 n. 

Jewish thought, development of, 
71; later doctrine of the Messiah, 
166; people, afiiected by the captivity, 
76; contrast between Galilee and 
Judaea, 287; literature, outline of, 
108. 

John, St. (Baptist), how mentioned by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke, 851 n. 

John, St. (Evang.), his character, 902; 
his life, 242, 265; analysis of Gos- 
pel, 280; its poetical conception, 274; 
language, 264 n., 268n.; style, 268; 
contrasts to the Synoptists, 264, 284; 
coincidences with the Synoptists, 291, 
296 n.; coincidences with St. Fanl, 
806 n. ; quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament, 283 n. ; adapted by the Yalen- 
tinians, 249; rejected by the A\ogi, 
263; his account of the resurrection, 
882; his Epistles, their testimony to 
the Gospel, 189. 

JoSKPHUS, rcijection of Messianic hope, 
150. 

Jubilees, Book of, no reference to the 
Messiah, 132. 

JODE, St., his testimony to the Gospel, 
186. 

Justin Martyr on Inspiration, 
408. 

Kabbala, its doctrine of Messiah, 

156. 
KosMOS, mundus, seon, 60 n. ; {6 K6<r' 

yMs)^ how used by St. John, 266 n. 

(See World). 

Law, the, statedly read after the cap- 
tivity, 79 n. 

Life '* (h ii^)^ how used by St. John, 
265 n. 
Light" (t^ ^«$), 266n. 

Logos (see Word), use of term in 
LXX. and New Testament, 264 n. 

Lord, our, identity of character in 
Gospels, 296. 

Lost tribes, Jewish tradition on, ISl, 
166. 

Luke, St., analysis of Gospel, 870 n.; 
languageof Gospel, 388 n.; connected 
with St. raul, 196, 239; adapted by 
the Marcionites, 248; preface, 196, 
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241 n. ; his account of the crucifixion, 
326; his account of the resurrection, 
831. 

Makbtho, contemporary with LXX., 

96 n. 
Mark, St., analysis of Gospel, 363 
n. ; language of Gospel, 865; con- 
nected with St. Peter, 191, 286; 
adapted by the Docetae, 247; his ac- 
count of the crucifixion, 323; his 
account of the resurrection, 381. 
Mary, V., not mentioned by name in 

St. John, 292 n. 
Matthew, St., analysis of Gospel, 848 
n.; language of Gospel, 860 n.; his- 
tory of Gospel, 194 n. ; Aramaic origi- 
nal of Gospel, 231; quotations from 
Old Testament, 282 n.; adapted by 
the Ebionites, 245; his account of 
the crucifixion, 822; his account of 
the resurrection, 380. 

Mblito on Inspiration, 412. 

Messiah, earlier doctrine developed 
in Old Testament, 110; later doctrine 
developed in New Testament, 141; 
distinguished from the " Word," 162 
n.; distinguished from Shekinah, 
Metatron, etc., 159 n.; predxistent, 
155 n. ; sufiering, 156 n. ; dying, 131 ; 
character not openly claimed by our 
Lord, 147 n. ; usage of Word in New 
Testament, 147 n. 

Messianic prophecies, Jewish in- 
terpretation of, 168. 

Ministry of our Lord, its length 
uncertain, 289 n. 

Miracles, their character, 50 ; record- 
ed by St. Matthew, 853 n. ; recorded 
by St. Mark, 362 n., 867, 472 ; recorded 
by St. Luke, 374; recorded by St. 
John, 283 n. ; of the Gospels classified, 
466. 

MiSHNA, reference to Alessiah, 152. 

Mysticism of tub Essenes, 89; of 
tlie Tkcrapeut«, 100; of the £.ab 
balists, 156. 

Novatian on Inspiration, 417. -• 

Objections to the Gospels, their 

origin, 887; their uncertainty, 891. 
Old Testament, history of Canon 



obscure, 77 n.; how quoted in the 
Gospels, 232, 283 n., 399; its suf- 
ficiency in primitive times, 181, 190. 

Omissions in the Gospels, 286. 

Orioen on Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, 429; on interpretation of 
Scripture, 433. 

Orphic and Sibylline writings, 



Paganism, essentially local, 108. 

Parables, their character, 51; to 
whom addressed, 288; recorded by 
St. Matthew, 356 n. ; recorded by St. 
Mark, 362 n., 867, 472; recorded by 
St. Luke, 875; their analogies in St. 
John, 290; classified, 469. 

Parallelism a poetic feature in St. 
John, 274. 

Passion, our Lord's, Synoptic narra- 
tives of, 321. 

Passover, last, uncertainty of date, 
289 n. 

Paul, St., his teaching compared with 
St. John's, 306 n. ; his Epistles, their 
testimony to the Gospel, 187. 

Peculiabities of the Gospels, 
their amount and value, 201. 

Peter, St., his name, 202 n., 299 n. ; his 
character, 299; his denial, 801 n.; his 
Epistles, their testimony to the Gos- 
pel, 186. 

Philo, scope of his teaching, 99; scope 
of his doctrine of Messiah, 148; scope 
of his doctrine of the Word, 163. 

Philosophy, its work in preparing for 
Christianity, 104. 

Prayer developed during the captiv.- 
ity, 78. 

Preaching the first form of Christian 
doctrine, 177, 179. 

Prophecies of Messiah, how ex- 
plained by the Jews, 168; of Old 
Testament, how quoted in New Testa- 
ment, 52, 53 n. 

"Psalms of Solomon," clear refers 
ence to Messiah, 140. 

Quotations of our Lord, 399; of the 
Evangelists, 53 n., 400; confirm the 
Hebrew Matthew, 232 n. ; referred to 
Messiah, explained by Jews, 168; in 
St. John's Gospel, 283 n. 
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Bbsvbbsotion predicted In Book of 
Henoch, 128; of bodjr confined to 
the righteouB in Book of Henoch, 123 
n. ; our JLord's, four narratives of, 827. 

Bom AN Empxbb identical with civil- 
ized world, 106; suggestive of a 
universal religion, 104. 

Samabitab doctbimb ov Mebsiah, 

171. 
Sanhkdbim, its origin, 79 n. 
Sayings ojt oub Lobd, apocrj-phal, 

446. 
Sbots, their rise among the Jews, 86; 

at Corinth, 246 n. 
Sbptuaoint ybbsion, its history, 06; 

reference to Messiah doubtfUl, 1S4. 
Sebxon oh thb Mount, outline of, 

862 n. 
Sbecbihah, whether applied to Mes« 

siah, 169 n., 162 n. 
SiBYLLiNB books couccive a univei^ 

sal theocracy, 96; their testimony to 

Messiah, 114. 
Simon Maous, the Antichrist of first 

age, 288. 
Simon the Just, his great maxim, 82. 
*' Son of God," usage of phrase, 146 n. 
Spibitual intebpbetation op Holy 

scbiptube, 63. 
Synaqooub and schools, their rise, 

72,79. 
Synoptic Goopbls, their agreements, 



200; their difl^renees, 206; order of 
composition, 214 n.; contrasted with. 
St. John, 220; unchronological, 343. 

Taboums, their date, 186 n. ; their clear 

reference to Messiah, 186; their clear 

reference to the Word, 162. 
Tatian on Inspibation, 410. 
Temptation op oub Lobd, accounts 

of, 316. 
Tertullian on Inspibation, 420. 
Theophilus on Inspibation, 411. 
Thbbapeut^, 100. 
Titles of the Gospels, 218 n. ; on the 

Cross, 236 n. 
"Tradition of tbb Eldebs," Mish- 

na, Talmud, 88. 
Transfigubation, narratives of, 818. 
"Truth" (^ iA^eio), how used by 

St. John, 266 n. 

Vebbal coincidences between thb 
Synoptists, 203. 

" Wisdom of Solomon," 101. 

" Wobd," doctrine of the, in Palestine, 
161; in Egypt, 168; in St. John, 264 
n., 267; not applied to Messiah by 
Henoch, 126 n. ; by Targums, 169 n., 
162 n. ; by Philo, 149 n., 166. 

World, state of the, at the Advent, 
106 1 6 K6<rfios, how used by St. John, 
266 n. 



For the Index I am indebted to the kindness of my friend the Bev. J. Frederic 
Wickenden, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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